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SOME POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS CONCERNING GER- 
MAN ROMANTICISM 


I 


In the dedicatory epistle to Urne-Buriall, Sir Thomas Browne 
said in 1658: “The field of knowledge hath been so traced, it is 
hard to spring anything new.” And in the body of the book 
he said in the same connection: “’Tis too late to be ambitious.” 
In view of the encyclopaedic mass of material that has been written 
on German Romanticism, it would seem that everything concern- 
ing it has been said; that it is too late to be ambitious; or that 
there remain only time and place for the application of that not 
wholly enviable sort of ambition which exhausts itself in the 
attempted refutation of canonized opinions. 

There are two types of refutations: complete and partial. The 
theme of this paper was not suggested by a vaulting ambition 
to make a complete denial of any one broad generality that has been 
posited concerning German Romanticism. Such an undertaking 
would result in nothing more than an exchange of dogmas. It is 
an attempt to point out the partial and occasional untenability 
of a number of comprehensive beliefs that have long obtained in 
the realm of Romantic investigation. It is an attempt to profit 
by the remark of one of the Church Fathers! who said: Primus 
sapientiae gradus est, falsa intelligere. The task is comparatively 
easy, for (what should be obvious even to the meanest capacity) 
though correctly formulated generalities? must hold in so exact 
a science as pure mathematics, they cannot hold in so inexact a 
science as literary criticism. 

A suggestion as to the origin of the misleading because overdrawn 
statements that have been made concerning German Romanticism 
can be derived from this situation. At the close of his monograph 
on Novalis, Georg Gloege says:* “ Er war der typische Reprasentant 
des romantischen Charakters. Das Typische ist hier schwer nach- 
zuweisen, weil die Eigentiimlichkeit dieses Geistestypus eben die 

'In the Institutiones Divinae of Lactantius Firmianus. 

* Helmuth Mielke wisely says: ‘‘Summarische Urteile sind . . . eigentlich 
nichts als Henkerstricke der Kritik.”” See Der deutsche Roman, p. xiv. 

*Cf. Novalis’s Heinrich von Ofterdingen als Ausdruck seiner Persinlichkeit. 
Leipzig, 1911, p. 186. Gloege’s idea is taken entirely from Brandes’s Die r. 
Schule in Deut., p. 12, edition of 1894. 
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ist, ohne feste typische Formen zu sein, ganz wie die Eigentiim- 
lichkeit der Poesie, die er hervorbrachte.”” That is to say, Novalis 
was a typical Romanticist because he was atypical. Though 
slightly paradoxical, Gloege’s observation is not pointless, for, 
taken as a whole, there is one tenable generality that can be made 
concerning the Romanticists that cannot be made concerning the 
members of any other literary movement: There is hardly anything 
that they were not. 
II 


(1) The inadequacy of the term Romanticism. Etymologically 
speaking, all German Romanticism should have some connection, 
direct or implied, either with Rome, or the Roman Empire, for in 
the root roma we find the embryo of “romanticism.’’ The majority 
of German Romanticism has, however, no more to do with Rome 
or the Roman Empire than it has to do with any other city or 
country. From one point of view, this matters but little, for the 
precise meaning of a word can only rarely be determined by its 
history or its etymology. If it could, then every German novel, 
every deutscher Roman, would be a “romantic” affair. Or, witness 
the word religion, which, according to Cicero, comes from re+/egere, 
that is, “to go through again because of reverent interest in the 
thing again gone through with.’”’ But Cicero was assassinated 
forty-three years before the Christian era, and he himself was a 
prominent member of that nation which was well-nigh devoid of 
spiritual and religious ideals. 

There is, nevertheless, another phase of the matter, which calls 
for discussion. Familiarity with the national and linguistic events 
that made roma reappear in Romanticism can be presupposed. 
But the misleading quality of the term becomes apparent so soon 
as we begin to study real Romanticism, for very little of it resembles 
those picaresque tales of chivalric adventure that found great 
favor with the Romance peoples on their becoming Romance 
peoples and on their acquiring Romance languages. Indeed it 
was just this sort of literature on which the orthodox Romanticists 
dropped the vitriol of contumely. And they had abundant occa- 
sion so to do. 

Between the years 1790 and 1840, scores of non-romantic and 
now unread men and women wrote epic and dramatic works and 
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used the descriptive adjective “romantisch” in entitling them.‘ 
Etymologically and substantially, the attribute seems to have been 
happily applied. The genuine Romanticists, however, rarely used 
the word in this way, though they did employ it in the body of 
their writings; but so did Lessing. Indeed, the one conspicuous 
instance was Schiller in his Jungfrau von Orleans, which he called 
“eine romantische Tragédie.”” But the Romanticists rarely did 
this,© and to them Romanticism meant something very different 
from what it meant to their sentimental and therefore shallow 
contemporaries. Various charges can be preferred and sustained 
against the German Romanticists, but with the worst of intentions 
it cannot be said that they were predominantly sentimental and 
shallow. 

As a type of this sort of Romanticism we might. take Tromlitz’s 
“Der alte Troubadour,’ the subtitle of which is “eine romantische 
Erzahlung.” In it we are told at great length of the feud between 
the D’Esperrons and the D’Ajouts, how the daughter of the latter 
is reared, unaware of her parentage, by Pierre Jacquelin, the old 
troubadour, the friend of the D’Ajouts, and how she is eventually 
married to Robert D’Esperron, thus effecting a partial reconcilia- 
tion between the two families, but only after feuds have been 
fought, lives lost, castles destroyed, and all sorts of incognitos 
cleared up. 

‘Some of the titles of the time were: Romantische Erzihlungen, by A. W. 
Schreiber (1795); Rinaldo, Rinaldini, eine romantische Geschichte, by C. A. 
Vulpius (1798); Das stille Thal. Ein romantisches Gemahlde, by A. von Trom- 
litz 1799); Die Mexicanerin. Historisch-romantisches Heldengedicht in sechs 
Gesdngen, by Caroline Lessing (1829). In 1798, Frau von Wallenrodt pub- 
lished at Rostock a collection entitled ‘‘Erzihlungen und dramatisch bear- 
beitete Scenen zur Unterhaltung fiir Freunde romantischer Lectiire.” 

5In Hamb. Dram. 86. Stiick, p. 263 in volume II of the first edition. 

* Concerning this use of the adjective ‘‘romantisch”’ W. Schlegel said in the 
last of his Vorlesungen tiber dramatische Kunst und Literatur: “Was die Menge 
in unsern halb riihrenden, halb drolligen Dramen am meisten anzieht, die uns 
bald nach Peru, bald nach Kamtschatka, bald in die Ritterzeit versetzen, 
wahrend die Gesinnungen modern und empfindsam bleiben, ist immer eine 
Fratze des Romantischen. . . . Auf hundert Komédienzetteln wird der Name 
Romantisch an rohe und verfehlte Erzeugnisse verschwendet und entweiht; 
es sei uns erlaubt, ihn durch Kritik und Geschichte wieder zu seiner wahren 
Bedeutung zu adeln.” See Sdémmitliche Werke, Vol. V1, pp. 432-433. 
7In Tromlitz’s Sdémmiliche Schriften, Vol. VII, pp. 1-73. 
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As to content, the story resembles Romeo and Juliet and Grill- 
parzer’s Das Kloster bei Sendomir; as to mood, it appeals somewhat 
as do the works of Fouqué. It is highly imaginary, but not 
imaginative,—*® a common failing, it seems, with this sort of litera- 
ture and with some real Romanticism. Bad Romanticism is 
imaginary, good Romanticism is imaginative. Graf von Loeben 
is a type par excellence of the Romanticist who wrote imaginary 
literature. One of the most imaginative poems in German lit- 
erature is Annette von Droste’s “Das éde Haus.” Tromlitz’s 
story is romance, but not Romantic in the best German historical 
sense. It is such a romance as Cervantes’ would have burned 





in his Don Quixotic holocaust. 

This inadequacy of the term Romanticism is unfortunate, for the 
Rationalist and the Realist are happily so called, but the trouble 
is we have these three types of literature. We have, to be sure, 
but two types of mind and it makes but little difference whether we 
classify these as “naive” and “sentimental,” or “classic” and 
“romantic,” or “judicial” and “impressionistic,” or “intellectual” 
and “intuitionistic,” or “logical’’ and “emotional.” This does 
not go far enough, for the poet can deal with the ideal or the real, 
and we do not automatically know beforehand what the one 
writer is going to do with his logic and the other with his emotion. 
The logician may be either a rationalist or a realist; he may treat 
either the ideal or the real. But he cannot be a romanticist. 
The emotionalist may be either a realist or a romanticist; he too 
may treat either the ideal or the real. But he cannot be a ration- 
alist.'° 

This whole matter could be visualized if we could set a Lessing, 
a Novalis, and an Anzengruber to work on the same theme, on, 

§ See John Dewey’s How We Think, p. 224. 

® The reference is to the sixth chapter of Don Quijote, in which the Parson 
and the Barber pass final judgment on the Squire’s library. 

1°In view of the ever recurring tendency among the Germans to become 
radical purists, it is peculiar that just in literary terminology such words as 
“‘Rationalist,” “Realist,” and ‘‘Romanticist” should have become so firmly 
rooted. And it is especially odd that the very movement which did so much 
by way of reviving the past of the nation should be known by a foreign name. 
“‘Germanicismus” would be more appropriate than “‘Romanticismus.” Or, 
to become ultra-radical, ‘ Jenatik’’ would be more appropriate than “‘ Roman- 
tik.” And then, were the movement given a Germanic name, the cosmopolitan 
feature of it would suffer. 
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say, Schiller’s “Ernst ist das Leben und heiter ist die Kunst,” 
and let each one of them treat the sobriety of life and gaiety of 
art as the two appealed to him and without knowing that the 
others were treating the same subject. Then we would see from 
the writings of these three that Romanticism lags behind the 
other terms in fitness and propriety and that it is only a tag, the 
superscription of which would generally send the contents to the 
wrong destination. 

(2) Definitions of Romanticism. It is a tale-telling fact that 
where one man has attempted to define Rationalism or Realism, 
ten at least have attempted to render the same service to Roman- 
ticism. This is owing to the unusualness of the latter; we demand 
a definition of that which looks odd or acts oddly.“ And so many 
poets and scholars have defined Romanticism that those of us who 
are not poets at all and scholars only in part have come to believe 
that it can be defined. To take an easy illustration, longing for 
the infinite became the shibboleth of the German Romanticists. 
In other words, they were dissatisfied with what they had and, 
instead of whining about their actual indigence (Realism), or turn- 
ing their cautious intellects loose on what might be termed the 
“cash register’ problems of abstract thinking (Rationalism), they 
longed for the things they did not have, and being possessed of a 
strong imagination they made short work of it by longing for the 
infinite. But if Romanticism be a longing for the infinite, then a 
definition of it is a contradiction in terms. And something like 
this is always the trouble. Each definer has so framed his defini- 
tion as to indicate beforehand his own peculiar beliefs, and some- 


‘times to beg the question in their favor. Some use a term that 


connotes so little that it admits of only individual application; 
others use a term that connotes so much that it itself stands in 
need of a definition; still others confuse historical Romanticism 
and lay romanticism. These are the worst offenders owing to the 
mutability of taste. Novalis said’ once concerning life as a whole: 

"In his Beitrége su einer Kritik der Sprache, Vol. U1, pp. 295-296, Fritz 
Mauthner says: ‘‘ Millionen von Menschen essen Kise und sprechen von Kase, 
ohne einer Definition des Begriffs “Kise” zu bediirfen. Erst wenn ich in 
Siidfrankreich einen fliissigen Rahm als Kase vorgesetzt bekomme, werde ich 
stutzig, komme zum Bewusstsein meiner mangelhaften Bildung und frage nach 


der Wortdefinition.” 
2 Cf. Vol. I, 2, p. 5. 
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“Wer sucht, wird zweifeln.” In this connection we might extend 
his gloomy apothegm and say: “Wer untersucht, wird verzwei- 
feln.”’ 

But previous definers have not despaired; they have only for- 
gotten. They have forgotten that the very nature of the defini- 
tion has changed with time; there was first the Aristotelian, then 
the Kantian, now the Modern, of which, according to the Century 
Dictionary, there are eighteen distinct types. This complicates 
the matter. They have forgotten, too, that of the fifty main 
Romanticists, no two wrote the same sort of poetry. Also, fifty 
critics means different critics, for, since the days of Leibniz," 
who introduced the idea of “ Gesichtspunkt” into German thought, 
each critic must have his own point of view. Also, both the poet 
and the critic change from time to time, so that the whole matter 
is a case of eighteen by fifty by fifty by fifty by fifty and so on 
up to infinity. In short, students of Romanticism can never hope 
for anything but multifarious classes of definitions of it. 

All definitions of German Romanticism can, however, be divi- 
ded into three main classes. First, those definitions in which the 
verb predominates. We are told that the Romanticists tried to 
do certain things. Such definitions have but little value; they 
resolve themselves into mere descriptions and criticisms. Then 
there are those in which the adjective looms large. Romanticism 
‘aesthetic,” “bizarre,” ‘“ Catholic,” 


has been defined as being 
“dynamic,” “emotional,” “faulty,” “Gothic,” “hedonic,” “im- 
“libidinous,” “‘ Mediaeval,” 


aginative,” “ Jacobin,” “un-Kantian,” 
“national,” “occult,” “progressive,” “Quixotic,” “reactionary,” 
“subjective,” “Teutonic,” “universal,” “vague,” “ witch-ridden,” 
“exotic,” “youthful” and “zealous.” And finally, there are those 
definitions according to which Romanticism is a number of things, 
those in which the noun plays the most important réle. Tautology 
and synonyms bulk so big in these that, with one exception, they 
may be passed over in respectful silence. 

In this connection, we may point out that, etymologically and 
historically speaking, the situation is somewhat as it is with 
Nietzsche’s superman. Nietzsche derived, it seems, the latterly 
uncommon substantive “Ubermensch” from the common adjec- 


13 Cf. Fritz Mauthner’s Beitrdége, Vol. III, p. 300. 
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tive “iibermenschlich” and not the other way around.“ Just so 
with Romanticism: the Beiwort came first, and then the Haupt- 
wort. The adjective’ was introduced into England in 1659, 
into Germany in 1698; that is to say, poets in England and Germany 
were describing a scene from life or nature, they were defining a 
concept, an idea, an apergu, a state of mind before they had any 
distinctive and definite term for it. Is it any wonder then that 
Die Romantik has been so bandied about by lexicographers and 
the users thereof? 

The situation then is similar to that in Nietzsche and yet quite 
different. “Mensch” is not simply generic; it is all-inclusive. 
I can say that Nietzsche’s “Ubermensch” is “ein tibermenschlicher 
Mensch,”’ differing from his colleagues to such a degree, quanti- 
tatively and therefore qualitatively, that I define him by prefixing 
a preposition with ascending connotation to his original and less 
pretentious name, by giving the preposition adjectival force, and 
by allowing the resultant compound to stand for my new, my 
millenial anthropomorphic species who differs from others that 
nevertheless belong in the same class. The logic of this nonsensical 
verbiage is unassailable, for Nietzsche’s “Ubermensch” remains 
a “Mensch,” otherwise he could not be an “Uber-Mensch.” 

But with “Romantik” it is different; here it is a matter of 
quality only,—in so far as quantity and quality can be dissociated, 
in so far as one does not depend upon the other. Had the Roman- 
ticists described the things which they were pleased to call “ro- 
mantisch” as being “iiberliterarisch,”’ then it is entirely possible 
that we would never have heard of the term “Romantik” but of 
“Uberliteratur.”” But they employed the adjective “romantisch” 
and the noun “Romantik.” This is a partitive term, the “ Mann” 
or the “Weib” of literature. It is a make-shift and frequently 
a make-believe. Not even with the linguistic aid of other lan- 
guages can we derive" it as satisfactorily as Nietzsche derived his 
famous substantive. And in either case, the child brought up 


4 Cf. Neitzsche. Sein Leben und seine Werke. By Richard M. Meyer, p. 
452. Meyer calls such formations ‘‘Riicklaufsworte.” 

4% Cf. The New English Dictionary and Grimms Deutsches W rterbuch. 

In his Deutsche Literaturgeschichte, Alfred Biese says (Vol. II, p. 342): 
“‘Aus dem Wilhelm Meister stammte auch ihr Name.” The reference is to 
Romanticism. But this cannot be correct; the word both as noun and adjec- 
tive was more or less common before 1796. And Goethe uses the adjective 
only twice, and then in both instances in a most neutral sense. See pages 
189 and 395 of the edition of Erich Schmidt. 
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the father, unless we are to conclude that nouns generally spring 
from adjectives and not the reverse. 

As to the one exception in the list of nouns that define Roman- 
ticism, symbolism is really felicitous. Romanticism is symbolism. 
The Romanticist uses figures of speech. His words cannot be 
taken at their face value; they have a symbolic meaning. All 
words are, of course, nothing but symbols, but with the Romanticist 
the symbolism is once removed. Brentano said:"” ' “ Das Roman- 
tische selbst ist eine Ubersetzung.” Heine said: “Du bist wie 
eine Blume.” The simile makes the poem Romantic, even more 
so than it would have been had Heine said: “Du bist gar eine 
Blume,” for in Heine’s verse we have the dualistic picture of the 
girl and the flower, whereas the metaphor would have reduced the 
girl-idea to a minimum. Or Heine could have become a Realist; 
he could have deprived his poem of about one half of its worth by 
saying: “Du bist ein liebes Madchen,” etc. The crown in Arnim’s 
“Die Kronenwichter” is only a symbol, a haloed hoop around 
which Arnim’s ideas most loosely revolve. The blue flower in 
Novalis’s ““Ofterdingen” is the symbol of happiness as embodied 
in poetry, and this same poetry has also a symbolic meaning." 

But to say that Romanticism is symbolism" is to swap symbols 
and do nothing more. This is a common characteristic of defini- 
tions of it. And when they do not move in a circle they fly off at 


“ 


atangent. Schiller’s division of literature into “‘naiv’’ and “senti- 
mentalisch” is an affront to the Kinder- und Hausmdrchen and 
Des Knaben Wunderhorn, two of the chief philological accomplish- 
ments of the younger Romanticists, and to many of their most 
naive and spontaneous lyrics. Schiller was, to be sure, very careful 


to state that we can find naive poets among the moderns just as we 


17 Cf. Godwi, p. 304, edition of Anselm Ruest. 

18 Novalis had symbolism in mind when he wrote: “‘ Jedes Wort hat seine 
eigenthiimliche Bedeutung, seine Nebenbedeutung, seine falschen und durchaus 
willkiihrlichen Bedeutungen.” Cf. Vol. II, 1, p. 324. Almost every word 
in Julia Ward Howe’s Battle Hymn of the Republic is used symbolically. 

19 For a detailed discussion of symbolism, see Hegel’s Aesthetik. But after 
reading Hegel one asks the question: !s there any sort of art or literature that 
is not symbolism ? 
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find sentimental poets among the ancients, but interpreters”? of 
Schiller have not always been as careful as he himself was. 

Goethe said:*! “Das Classische nenne ich das Gesunde, und 
das Romantische das Kranke. Und da sind die Nibelungen clas- 
sisch wie der Homer, denn beide sind gesund und tiichtig.”” In 
other words, Goethe found the Nibelungenlied with all its ‘‘Weinen 
und Klagen,” with all its descriptions of fighting and drinking, its 
protracted account of spite, jealousy, and revenge, its murders 
open and back-handed, healthy. And since he said without 
reserve that the ancient is “stark, frisch, froh, und gesund,” he 
found a Euripidean tragedy with its nerve-torturing fanaticism, 
its repulsive ethical system of blood-guilt, healthy. And since he 
said that “Das Meiste’’ of the modern is “schwach, kranklich, und 
krank,” he found the majority of the wholesome fairy-tales, 
novelettes, and lyrics of the Romanticists unhealthy. 

No, Goethe did not quite mean this; yet he said so either in so 
many words or by implication. The trouble is, as an old and wise 
man he committed himself dogmatically on a matter that is pretty 
largely a personal affair and one that has to be re-settled by the 
individuals of succeeding generations. There is about as much 
truth in his observation as there is in Wilhelm Schlegel’s along 
the same line. Schlegel said: “Warum fiihlen wir die roman- 
tische Poesie inniger und geheimnissvoller als die klassische? Weil 
die Griechen nur die Poetik der Freude ersonnen hatten. Der 
Schmerz ist aber poetischer als das Vergniigen, und der Ernst als 
der Leichtsinn.” Such a remark raises at once a number of ques- 
tions that will not down: Do we feel Romantic poetry “inniger” 
and ‘‘geheimnissvoller’” than Classical poetry? If we do, is it 
because the Greeks thought out only the poetics of joy? Did the 
Greeks do this? According to Nietzsche they did, but Nietzsche 
had a peculiar conception of joy. As to the statement that grief 

2° As we might expect, Karl Berger interprets Schiller’s classification with 
due allowance for exceptions; but Berger’s book is for the few. H. W. Nevin- 
son’s is for the many and hurried, and from it we would conclude that Schiller 
meant by “naiv” and “sentimentalisch” only “classic” and “romantic” and 
even the Schlegels translated Schiller’s “‘naiv’’ and ‘“sentimentalisch” into 
“classisch” and “romantisch’”’ respectively. See Eckermanns Gespriche mit 
Goethe, March 21, 1830. 


21 Cf. Eckermanns Gespriche, April 2, 1829. 
2 Cf. Sémmiliche Werke, Bd. VIII, p. 144. 
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and seriousness are more poetic than pleasure and flippancy, no 
one can raise any doubt. 

(3) German Romanticism and the Middle Ages. The tersest 
statement concerning the Middle Ages is that the Rationalists con- 
demned them, Herder explained them, Tieck and Wackenroder 
adored them.” Truth is here a cohabitant of untruth. In so far 
as the Rationalists condemned them, their condemnation was 
based somewhat on a lack of information, for there was no eighteenth 
century Rationalist who thoroughly understood the Middle Ages. 
The term itself did not become current until about 1790. Lessing,™ 
a Rationalist par excellence had great interest in them and respect 
for them. Herder was a superb beginner and a poor finisher. If 
our knowledge of the Middle Ages had to depend upon his brief 
explanation they would still be unexplained to a very large degree.* 
Tieck and Wackenroder did to be sure adore the so-called Middle 
Ages as they understood them, just as they adored many other 
things, some of which they understood better. 

Then there is Heine. In 1832 he said: “ Die Romantische Schule 
in Deutschland war nichts anders als die Wiedererweckung der 
Poesie des Mittelalters.”” Forgetting now that Romanticism was 
then only in the making, that nothing of value had then been 
written on it, that Heine was at that time an errant journalist, 
that suggestiveness and unreliability were dancing partners in his 
book, that he himself was honestly interested in Mediaeval legends, 
—forgetting all this, students of Romanticism are all too prone to 


%Cf. Ludwig Tiecks Genoveva als romantische Dichtung betrachtet. By 
Johann Ranftl, Graz, 1899, pp. 6-7: “‘Verdammung und Verachtung des Mittel- 
alters beim Aufklarer, Erkliarung des historisch Gewordenen und Gewachsenen 
bei Herder, Bewunderung, Verehrung und Anbetung bei den Romantikern 
Tieck und Wackenroder.”’ 

* We should remember, in this connection, that Lessing wrote the following 
works: “Uber das Heldenbuch,” “‘Ein alter Meistergesang,” “Uber die soge- 
nannten Fabeln aus den Zeiten der Minnesinger,” ‘‘ Von den Minnesingern bis 
auf Luthern.” 

** According to Rudolf Haym’s monumental life of Herder, the only comment 
made by Herder on the Middle Ages was his sketch in Auch eine Philosophie der 
Geschichte zur Bildung der Menschheit (1774), and in Ideen zur Philosophie der 
Geschichte der Menschheit (1784). In the former Herder defended the Middle 
Ages against the attacks of such Rationalists as Voltaire, Hume, Robertson and 
Iselin. In the latter he attacked the Middle Ages because of their lack of 
“Licht” and ‘‘Humanitit” as was made manifest by the “‘tolle Kreuzziige.” 
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adopt Heine’s statement as a convenient point of departure. 
The whole matter, when stated with such absolute dogmatism, is a 
popular fallacy @/a Charles Lamb. On the ground that accuracy is 
only itself, it is not much more true than it would have been had 
Heine said: “Die Romantische Schule in Deutschland hatte gar 
nichts mit der Poesie des Mittelalters zu tun.’’* 

Now literature is based on life, and there is no time to point out 
the various phases of Mediaeval life that ran directly counter to 
the Romanticists’ spiritual attitude: Asceticism, monasticism, 
priestly celibacy, pietism, philosophy ancillary to theology, intel- 
lectual and physical dependence, and tradition, to mention only 
a few that stand out.?” But Romanticism, since it became reac- 
tionary only against any sort of narrowing reaction naturally 
abounded in contradictions. And there were some phases of the 
Middle Ages which made an honest appeal to the Romanticists: 
Intuition, mysticism, and so on. 

The old Romantic School in the sense that Rudolf Haym used 
the term was founded in Berlin by Schleiermacher the preacher, 
Tieck the poet, and Fr. Schlegel the philosopher and doctrinaire. 
In its original inception, this Romantic School was pretty largely a 
spiritual affair; it concerned the soul, and Schleiermacher was the 
High Priest of the Romantic soul. He fought at all times against 
unadulterated intellectualism, rationalism, and formalism in reli- 
gion. What was his attitude toward Mediaevalism? He can be 
dismissed with the tenable generality that his interest in, knowledge 
of, and relation to the Middle Ages were not simply tenuous; 
they were non-existent.** The spirit of the Mediaeval Church 


* Professor Henry A. Beers, for example, gives Heine entirely too much 
credit in his two books on English Romanticism in the 18th and 19th centuries. 

27 The modern student can possibly derive the best picture of the Middle 
Ages from Henry Osborn Taylor’s The Mediaeval Mind, 2 volumes, 1911. 

*8 The best place to get a correct picture of Schleiermacher is in Haym’s 
Romantische Schule, Walzel edition, 1914, pp. 447-611. To a-certain degree, 
Haym followed Wilhelm Dilthey’s Leben Schleiermachers, Berlin, 1870. Dil- 
they’s biography covers Schleiermacher’s life only to 1802. The work was never 
finished. Neither Haym nor Dilthey discusses Schleiermacher and the Middle 
Ages. There is no positive evidence that Heine knew anything at all about 
Schleiermacher in 1832. Nor does Heine mention Schleiermacher in his Zur 
Geschichte der Religion und Philosophie in Deutschland (1835), though he men- 
tions many other theologians of but small repute. 
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found very small favor with him, he never accepted the Tieck- 


Wackenroder theory as to the relation of art to religion. He was 
exceedingly modern in his whole attitude toward soul-culture, 
and when he was not modern he was ancient, he was Platonic. 
In short, he was never even mildly Mediaeval, thouglt he founded 
the Romantic School, and Protestant theology today rests to a large 
degree on his shoulders. 

The works written by Tieck during his period of Rationalism 
(1790-1798) have only neglible bearing on anything Mediaeval; 
those written during the first six years of his period of Romanticism 
(1798-1804) concern themselves largely with the Middle Ages; 
those written during the last sixteen years of his period of Roman- 
ticism (1804-1820) much less; those written during his period of 
incipient Realism (1820-53) still less. 

Fr. Schlegel began his career by making a careful study of Lessing 
and the Greeks. Later in life he became famous as a lecturer on 
Sanscrit, Classical Antiquity, the philosophy of life and history and 
language. He deduced his theory of the Romantic School in part 
from Goethe’s “Wilhelm Meister.” As a creative writer, he is 
known as the author of the notorious novel “Lucinde,” and his 
unique drama “‘Alarkos.’’ All of which is certainly not Mediaeval. 
The collection of ‘“‘Romantische Sagen und Dichtungen des Mit- 
telalters” published under his name and in his works was done by 
his wife Dorothea. This does not, of course, interfere with Heine’s 
contention, though it does acquit Fr. Schlegel. We cannot, how- 
ever, acquit him entirely; his writings on “Christliche Kunst,”’ 
his lectures on “Alte und Neue Literatur,” and some of his enthu- 
siastic though not inspired poems betray a most decided Mediaeval 
leaning. The great bulk of his work, however, was devoted to 
ancient or modern times. In so far as he is known today, he is 
not known for his studies in Mediaevalism. 

The case of Wilhelm Schlegel is somewhat similar. Epics he 
did not write. He wrote a goodly number of poems, some of which 
are on Mediaeval poets, others of which are Mediaeval in senti- 
ment. His unique drama, “Ion,” is rigidly classic in form and 
substance. Aside from his numerous criticisms, he is best known 
for his lectures on dramatic art and literature, wherein the late 
Romance Mediaeval dramatists are discussed. He and his 
brother edited Das Athendum, the official organ of the Romantic 
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School, which, beginning in 1798 was discontinued in 1800. Aside 
from a translation of the eleventh canto of the “ Rasender Roland,” 
by Wilhelm Schlegel, it concerned itself not in the least with Medi- 
aevalism. Indeed, in so far as the Romantische Schule was a 
revivification of the poetry of the Middle Ages, Das Athenium 
represented it about as loyally as Euphorion represents the Baptist 
Church. But Trést-Einsamkeit, the official organ of the younger 
Romantic School fulfils every requirement of Heine’s contention. 
Its subtitle was “Alte und neue Sagen und Wahrsagungen, -Ge- 
schichten und Gedichte,” and it did what it advertised. It is 
entirely Mediaeval either in content or tone or both. 

Wackenroder, with Tieck’s codperation, glorified at first the days 
of Diirer (1471-1528), and then Tieck alone pushed the glorification 
back much further. Brentano’s ‘“Chronika eines fahrenden 
Schiilers” is laid in the fourteenth century, and Novalis’s “Ofter- 
dingen” goes back to the thirteenth. But Novalis gives us only 
a dim picture of his historically unauthenticated hero, while his 
symbolic Poesieroman as a whole looks forward to a Golden Age, 
to an age that is to come, and that has not even now arrived. 

And so, with some brilliant exceptions, the interest of the Ro- 
manticists in the Middle Ages was by no means persistent and 
consequential, certainly not sufficiently so as to justify Heine’s 
“nichtanders” statement. Eichendorff, for example, had nothing 
to do with the Middle Ages. And a number of the poets whom 
Heine treats under the general rubric Romantische Schule were as 
innocent of the Middle Ages as they were of this very present. 
Also, the poets frequently used a Mediaeval story simply as a peg 
on which to hang a modern idea. Immermann, for example, tells*® 
us that he had no intention of reviving the memory of Gottfried 
von Strassburg when he wrote his “Tristan und Isolde,’’ but 
that he wished to write such a romance as he believed Gottfried 
would write were he still on earth. 

The truth of the matter is that during the period of Romantic 
letters there were a number of distinguished scholars® actively 
engaged in exhuming, if not resurrecting, the Middle Ages. We 


29 Cf. the writer’s dissertation on Immermann, pp. 54-55. 
3° For the part played by the poets in the revivification of the Middle Ages, 
see Rudolf von Raumer’s Geschichte der Germanischen Philologie, Miinchen, 


1870, pp. 292-328. It is not large. 
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have but to think of such men as the Grimm brothers, Simrock, 
Bopp, von der Hagen, Lachmann, Benecke, Johannes Miiller, 
Gérres, Ranke, Raumer, Gentz, Wilken, Bekker, Voigt, Neander, 
and so on. But these were not men of letters, and because they 
revived the Middle Ages from the point of view of the historical 
philologist we cannot say that German Romanticism was a revivi- 
fication of the poetry of the Middle Ages, and then stop. Here, 
as always in literary criticism, dogmatism must be made to meet 
skepticism face to face. 

Romanticism suffered an almost irreparable blow in 1815 with 
the battle of Waterloo. All of a sudden the Romanticists, poets 
and politicians, acquired that for which they had longed and their 
possessions inflicted responsibilities which they could not gracefully 
meet. It looked for twenty-five years as though Romanticism 
were over. And during this period “the barbarism of the Middle 
Ages” became a stock phrase. But in 1840, Friedrich Wilhelm IV, 
“Der Romantiker auf dem Throne der Caesaren,”*' ascended the 
throne of Prussia and Romanticism took on a new lease of life. 
It is unnecessary to analyze the Romantic elements in his character 
or to show how he tried, possibly through the influence of Bettine,® 
to revive Romanticism by reinstating as it were the Romanticists. 
The favors he conferred on Alexander von Humboldt, Savigny, 
Schelling, the Grimm brothers, Cornelius, Riickert, Uhland, 
Freiligrath, Geibel, Arndt, Felix Mendelssohn, and Tieck are 
isolated instances. But these Romanticists certainly did not con- 
cern themselves to any marked degree with the poetry of the 
Middle Ages, though historians cannot afford to overlook the 
part they played in the general Romantic movement. And at 
least one historian of the time, Heinrich von Sybel, flagellated 
the Romanticists’ overestimation of the Middle Ages in his Ge- 
schichte des ersten Kreuzzugs (1841).* 


“Tt was D. Fr. Strauss in his Julian der Abtriinnige who indirectly gave 
Fr. Wilhlem IV this soubriquet. 

* Cf. Das Haus der Brentano, by Wolfgang Miiller von Kénigswinter, edition 
of 1913, pp. 369 ff. 

* Aside from all this, it is so easy to be deceived as to “ Mediaeval” char- 
acters in literature. Julian Schmidt, for example, pointed out the fact that 
the people of Sternbald, though they wear drapings that are more or less Medi- 
aeval, really come from Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. See Vol. I, p. 382 of the 
4th edition of Schmidt’s Geschichte. 
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Finally, let us not forget that modern scholarship has proved 
the unity of history™ and the consequent continuity of literature. 
The spiritual drama may at times lag, but it is unbroken and 
coherent. The term “Middle Ages” was at first only a matter 
of grammatical and philological nomenclature used to designate 
the linguistic parenthesis between the Latin language that was 
going and the Romance languages that were coming.® Christopher 
Keller® first used the term, in Germany, in 1688. According to 
Grimm’s Wérterbuch, even Wieland spoke consistently of “Die 
Mittleren Zeiten,’’ while Goethe used both “‘ Mittlere Zeiten” and 
“Mittelalter.” Then the term was unhappily adopted by histor- 
ians who had not yet learned their craft. But time fails to do 
anything more than to emphasize the fact that “Das Mittelalter” 
was about as vague a term as ever found favor with the German 
Romantic poets in general;*’ of its scientific significance in par- 
ticular, Heine was laughably unaware, while his knowledge of the 
poetry of the Middle Ages was, at most, second hand. And since 
he wrote his book on Romanticism in 1832, to lose all sense of chron- 
ology and say now that he treated the Romantic movement is like 
saying that Julius Caesar landed in England in 55 B. C. Julius 
Caesar never saw England; he never even saw Britain. He landed 
in Britannia, and that is a quite different affair. 

(4) Romanticism and Philosophy. It is the current belief that 
German Romantic literature is so shot through with systematic 
philosophy that the most direct route to the former is through the 


*% Cf. The Unity of History. By E. A. Freeman, London, 1872. 

% Cf. Ou’ est-ce que le moyen Gge? By Godefroid Kurth, Bruxelles, 1898. Kurth 
shows that, properly speaking, there was no Mittelalier. He says concerning 
the adoption of the term that we must not ascribe all of the blame to the his- 
torians: “Les vrais coupables, ce sont les pédagogues.” 

%* Keller published a book at Jena entitled: Historia Medii Aevi, a temporibus 
Constantini Magni ad Constantinopolim a Turcis captam deducta. 

87 In 1833, Immermann said: “Ich glaube, dass es jetzt Niemand giebt, der 
sich mit Tieck in der Kenntnis des Mittelalters vergleichen kann.”’ See Put- 
litz’s Immermann, Vol. II, p. 44. Immermann hereby betrayed his own lack 
of knowledge with the subject in question. It might be well to state in this 
connection that Wackenroder seems to have known Middle High German quite 
well. Tieck may have profited by his friend’s wisdom. 
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gate-way of the latter.** What are the facts? Did the Romantic 
poets read the Romantic philosophers? Jean Paul published his 
Clavis Fichetana at Erfurt in 1800, and Hélderlin was more or less 
familiar with the works of Plato, Spinoza, Kant, Fichte, and 
Schelling. But Jean Paul and Hélderlin are Romanticists only 
by chronology and courtesy. Tieck persiflated Fichte, derived 
a few suggestions from Steffens, and studied Schelling after a 
fashion.** But on the whole Tieck was unmetaphysical and un- 
philosophic. Wilhelm Schlegel knew Kant’s Kritik der Urteils- 
kraft though his knowledge is not betrayed in his works.*® Novalis 
was quite well versed in modern philosophy, and Fr. Schlegel even 
more so. Kleist made himself unhappy by studying Kant. These 
are the only significant instances that can be cited. 

Of the other Romanticists, Riickert was for a short while Schell- 
ing’s colleague at Erlangen, though Riickert did not take kindly 
to speculative thought and metaphysical reasoning. Eichendorff 
heard Schleiermacher and Steffens at Halle and Fichte at Berlin. 
Fouqué and Chamisso studied Jakob Béhme, Immermann wrote* 
a small pamphlet on Fichte and Heine a popular treatise on religion 
and philosophy in Germany. Heine was honest enough to admit, 
however, that he knew very little about the subject—and his 
treatise shows it. Wackenroder, Arnim, E. T. A. Hoffmann, 
MGrike, Uhland, and Brentano never studied philosophy. To 
Brentano the subject was especially distasteful. 

How, then, could all of these poets have been influenced by 
the philosophy of their time? They could not have absorbed it as 
Socrates tried to do from Agathon (in Plato’s Symposium) by mere 
association. It is, indeed, a popular misconception to believe that 


%*Two works of importance bearing on this subject are W. Schmidt’s 
Fichtes Einfluss auf die dltere Romantik in Euphorion, Band 20, Hefte 3-5. 
The outcome of the entire matter is, according to Schmidt, that Fichte did not 
influence the older Romanticists. And O. F. Walzel reaches the same con- 
clusion as to Fichte and the other philosophers in his Deutsche Romantik, Bd. 
232 of “Aus Natur und Geisteswelt.”’ 

8° Cf. Rudolf Hayms Romantische Schule, p. 693 of the Walzel edition. 

40 Cf. Rudolf Hayms Romantische Schule, p. 178. 

“| Cf. Immermanns Werke, Hempel edition, Vol. XVIII, pp. 168-193. 
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we can find parallel passages® in the works of the Romantic poets 
and philosophers.“ 

This misconception can be so easily explained that it looks as 
though it were no misconception. The epoch of Romantic litera- 
ture was coeval with the epoch of Romantic philosophy. Between 
the birth of Lessing (1729) and the death of Heine (1856) we have 
the parallel period of philosophy bounded by the birth of Kant 
(1724) and the death of Schopenhauer (1860). The poets and phil- 
osophers all belonged to the same age, an age so illustrious that 
its equal has to be sought among the ancient Greeks. In some 
instances they were personal friends; but philosophy is not some- 
thing to be socially absorbed. In so far as the works of Novalis 
are heavily tinged with philosophy, it is owing to the fact that he 
studied philosophy; and in the case of Fr. Schlegel it is owing not 
only to the fact that he studied philosophy but that he was a phil- 
osopher. 

The discussion of such types cannot, therefore, lead to a definite 
solution of the problem; it can only raise a question that is as 
perplexing as it is general: can a poet be a philosopher? Fr. 
Schlegel and Novalis“ said he could; and they said so frequently 


“In Fichte’s Grundlage der gesammiten Wissenschaftslehre (1794), p. 222 of 
the original edition occur these words: “‘ Reflektiert das Ich auf sich selbst, und 
bestimmt sich dadurch, so ist das Nicht-Ich unendlich und unbegrinzt. Reflek- 
tiert dagegen das Ich auf das Nicht-Ich iiberhaupt (auf das Universum) und 
bestimmt es dadurch, so ist es selbst unendlich. .In der Vorstellung stehen 
demnach Ich und Nicht-Ich in Wechselwirkung; ist das eine endlich, so ist 
das andere unendlich; und umgekehrt; eins von beiden ist aber immer unendlich. 
--(Hier liegt der Grund der von Kant aufgestellten Antinomien.)” This 
passage contains, in Fichtean terminology, a vast deal of Romantic philosophy; 
the same words occur many times also in Romantic literature. But it is impos- 
sible to see how the poets’ worship of the ego and the infinite could have been 
influenced to any marked degree by these two elusive and ubiquitous things. 

In addition to the above instances, it seems that Platen had a superficial 
knowledge of Hegel. Of his Schatz des Rhampsinit (1824) Witkowski says: 
““Gegen die Hegelsche Philosophie.” See Das deut. Drama des 19. Jahr., p. 10. 
But Platen had an especial dislike for anything that came from Berlin and the 
writer is unable to find any great attacks on Hegel’s system in Platen’s dramas 
as a whole. 

“ Novalis said: “Die Poesie ist der Held der Philosophie.. Die Philosophie 
erhebt die Poesie zum Grundsatz. Sie lehrt uns den Werth der Poesie kennen. 
Philosophie ist die Theorie der Poesie. Sie zeigt uns, was die Poesie sey; dass 
sie Eins und Alles sey.” Cf. II, 1, pp. 89-90. 
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and emphatically; Lessing in his “Pope ein Metaphysiker’’ said 
he could not. The individual student has a privilege and an 
obligation: he may and he must settle the matter for himself. 
Not even Plato, to whom German Romanticism owes so much, 
and who discussed this question on numerous occasions, can 
settle it for him. Nor can Nietzsche, the modern poet-philsopher, 
philosopher-poet. 

When the individual student attempts to come to an independent 
conclusion in this matter, there is one thing aside from the fact 
that the philosophers are discussed in histories of German “ Litera- 
ture,”’ that will prejudice him in favor of the philosopher, namely, 
that type of Romantic symbolism that manifests itself as egoism. 
It is universally known that the Romanticists paid great attention 
to the ego, that they spent much of their time, as poets, in the ego- 
centric predicament. This has, of course, but little to do with 
egoism as popularly understood. The Romantic philosopher used 
the term conceptually, begrifflich, not personally. There was some 
metaphor, some simile, some metonomy in bis ego-ism. When 
Fichte spoke of his own Jch, he spoke for all mankind, and not 
simply for himself. 

And what did the poets do? According to a number of eminent 
scholars,* they reshaped Fichte’s ego to suit their own purpose. 
The ego of Fichte created the world; that of the poets stood oppo- 
site the world and controlled it. Again it was a case of symbolism, 
not of immodesty. Now let poetic symbolism spread its mystic 
wings out over man’s ego and all that pertains thereunto—and 
what does not?—let him begin to explain his own frame of mind, 
his how, and to ask a few questions about his wy, let him begin 
to make some such remark as that the world is dualistic and yet 
monistic, for the world does not exist unless my ego allows it to 
exist, and the mind unaccustomed to concerning itself with such 
troublous problems will see philosophy in disguise, and that is the 
most awe-inspiring sort. But if this be philosophy, then philosophy 
is a harmless affair, differing from poetry only in that it cannot be 
scanned. The two shade off into each other most imperceptibly, 
but a line must be drawn somewhere, and for philosophy to be 

“ Cf. Deutsche Literaturgeschichte, 5th edition, pp. 318-319. By Karl Storck, 
Stuttgart, 1908. 
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worthy of the name there must be system and logic and com- 
pleteness. These are possible characteristics of Rationalism and 
to a certain extent of Realism, but not of Romanticism. 

(5) Romanticism and Catholicism. In his Romantische Schule, 
Rudolf Haym speaks (p. 524) of the “so zahlreiche Ubertritte von 
Mitgliedern der romantischen Schule in den Schoos der allein 
seligmachenden Kirche.” The facts are“ these: If we take the 
fifty leading Romanticists, that is to say, Schleiermacher, Gérres, 
Fichte, Schelling, and the forty-six leading poets, we find that 
thirty-eight were consistent Protestants, five were consistent 
Catholics, two Protestants became Catholics, two Jews became 
Protestants, one Catholic woman**® married a Protestant -and 
established a Protestant household, and two Gentiles*® hadno 
formal church connections. In other words, out of fifty Roman- 
ticists, forty were Protestants, seven were or became Catholics, 
two were noncredal, and one is rather difficult to locate.®° 


“In his History of English Romanticism in the 19th Century, Professor Beers 
says (p. 137): “Half of the Romanticists joined the Catholic Church.” Profes- 
sor Beers does not reckon the number of converts quite so high in other parts 
of his book, and in reply to a personal inquiry he most kindly and circumstan- 
tially informed the writer that his source was either Heine or Wilhelm Scherer, 
more probably Heine. Professor Beers must have relied on Heine, for Scherer’s 
statement in this connection is most conservative. See pages 626-627 and 
629, 8th edition. 

‘7 Alexis, Arndt, Arnim, Bettine von Arnim, Bérne, Brentano, Biichner, 
Chamisso, Annette von Droste, Eichendorff, Fallersleben, Fouqué, Freiligrath, 
Geibel, Grabbe, Griin, Gutzkow, Halm, Hauff, Heine, Herwegh, E.T.A. Hoff- 
mann, Houwald, Immermann, Kerner, Kleist, Kérner, Laube, Lenau, Mérike, 
Miiller, Miillner, Mundt, Novalis, Platen, Riickert, Schenkendorf, Fr. Schlegel, 
W. Schlegel, E. Schulze, Schwab, Tieck, Uhland, Varnhagen, Wackenroder, 
Werner. 

48 Bettine von Brentano married Arnim. Though their banns were also 
announced in the Hedwigskirche (Catholic) in Berlin, they were married in 
the Waisenhauskirche (Protestant) by Pfarrer Schmidt, an old friend of the 
Arnim family. 

*? Lenau and Schenkendorf. 

5° Some might wish to substitute for two of the less important Romanticists, 
say Mundt and Biichner, the names of Jean Paul and Hélderlin, both of whom 
were Protestants. Or, Graf von Loeben had more to do with Romanticism 
than either Mundt or Biichner, and he too was a Protestant. 

The following did go over to the Catholic Church: Luise Hensel, Lebrecht 
Dreves, the two Veits, the two Schadows, Klinkowstrém, Overbeck, Adam 
Miiller, Rumohr, Médller, Schenk, Platner, Jarcke, K..L. von Haller, and 
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Of the seven Catholics, Eichendorff alone deserves serious con- 
sideration. He was an orthodox Catholic, and his poetry shows 
it. As to the others, Annette von Droste and Anastasius Griin had 
very slight connection with the Romantic movement, while Bren- 
tano had a big religious interregnum in his life, which is not the 
Catholic way of being a Catholic. Veronika Mendelssohn-Veit 
had become, at least in form, a Protestant Christian partly as a 
favor to Fr. Schlegel, and then he became a Catholic Christian 
partly as a favor to Dorothea Mendelssohn-Veit-Schlegel. It was 
a double compromise. Zacharias Werner had a temperament that 
would incite him to do one thing today, another tomorrow, and 
Gérres was not a man of letters. 

As to the Protestants who thought about Catholicism, that is 
another affair. Such poets as Novalis, Immermann, and Tieck 
were interested in a Catholic, a general, a united Church such as 
Novalis had protrayed in his “Christenheit oder Europa.” They 
were flirting with an uncatchable will-of-the-wisp. They remained 
Protestants. And as to the aesthetics of the matter, that is still 
another and an infinitely more important affair. We know that 
in Germany today many of the Catholic church buildings are art- 
galleries in miniature and that all men, except the hardened poseurs, 
like ceremonials; but the Protestant church buildings preserve a 
barracks-like barrenness. 

As to Heine and Bérne, both of them became Protestants largely 
for social and economic reasons, so that neither of them calls for 
detailed discussion, unless it be Heine. The one conspicuous 
Hebrew of the movement, he became a Protestant, had himself 
baptized and renamed in Protestant fashion, went to Paris, married 
an arch-Catholic woman by rigid Catholic rites, concerned himself 
in no wise about the situation, and as to the Rabbi and the Monk, 
allowed one of his characters to come up with the pungent obser- 





Princes Adolf von Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Friedrich von Hessen-Darmstadt. 

On the other hand, Arnim has Anton, the hero of the second part of the 
Kronenwichter go over from Catholicism to Protestantism while Luther is 
glorified as in few scientific treatises. Also, there were a number of important 
conversions from Catholicism to Protestantism during the days of Roman- 
ticism. We have but to think of Aloys Henhéfer, Johannes Gossner, Martin 
Boos, priests who knew the Romanticists, especially Schleiermacher, and who 
became Protestants so as to enjoy more individualism. 
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vation, “Dass sie alle beide stinken.’ In short, with regard to 
Seelenkultur and affiliation with the visible Church, Roman Catho- 
licism played no great réle in German Romanticism while German 
Catholicism played a very negligible one. 

The belief that the opposite is true obtains rather generally 
for a number of reasons. The conspicuousness of the few conver- 
sions to Catholicism, though historians are dumb as to the few 
conversions, fictitious and real, from Catholicism to Protestantism; 
the interest that attaches to the Catholic Church because of its 
temporal priority; aestheticism in all of its phases and as a product 
of the time when the Church was a power; mysticism that is 
attractive to all men and that is much more common than many 
men suppose; symbolism that stood sponsor for so many things; 
the inexplicability of the Madonna and Her Child; and chronology. 

It must be remembered that up to about 1530, everything 
ecclesiastical and religious was Catholic. If, therefore, a poet 
wrote a work and referred to the Church or an officer of it, that 
concerned time previous to 1530, then this church and this officer 
had to be Catholic. So far as religion is concerned, “Gétz von 
Berlichingen” and ‘‘Wilhelm Tell” are Catholic dramas, but for 
chronologic reasons, not because Goethe and Schiller were leaning 





s 

5! The closing verse of Hebriische Melodien. 

; 5? One of the most illuminating discussions in this connection is found in 
W. Schlegel’s Sémmiliche Werke, Vol. VIII, pp. 220-230. The work was written 
in reply to an article in a French magazine, entitled ‘‘Le Catholique,” edited 
by Count von Eckstein, according to which all of the first class minds in Europe 
were becoming Catholics. The anonymous writer mentions a few who had 
gone over, and a number who had not, Tieck and Schelling for example. As 
to W. Schlegel he said: “Il est 4 moitié catholique.” Schlegel denied the asser- 
tion absolutely and said that he never could take such a step if, for no other 
reason, out of deference to his ancestors who, for two centuries, had been 
Protestant preachers. Then he takes up the matter of Catholicism in Schiller’s 
Maria Stuart, and says that it was wholly a matter of confused aesthetics with 
Mortimer, for it was not the Catholic architecture which he so much admired, 
but that of Ancient Pagan Rome—the triumphal arches, marble columns, and 
the Colisseum. Schlegel says also that his ‘‘Gemihlde” have nothing whatever 
to do with Catholicism, that Boccaccio, Dante, and Petrarch were more Protes- 
tant than Catholic, that Dante especially was more liberal than Luther, and that 
Calderon and Cervantes were Catholic only because they lived in the days of 
the Inquisition. As to Mortimer’s confused aesthetics, Grillparzer’s “Die 
Ruinen des Campo Vaccino in Rom” (1820) is of interest. Schlegel’s article 
was written in 1827. 
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toward Catholicism at the time of their composition. Tieck’s 
“ Genoveva”’ is regarded as an unalloyed type of a Catholic drama. 
Tieck did not, of course, have to write a drama on this topic, but 
since he chose this topic, he had to make his drama Catholic, for 
Saints Boniface and Genevieve lived long before the days of Protes- 
tantism. Nor could one accuse the Protestant Lessing, on the 
other hand, of opposing Catholicism when he made the representa- 
tive of Christianity in “Nathan der Weise” a debased Catholic. 
The Patriarch had to be Catholic, for the sake of chronology.® 

(6) The age of the Romanticists. There is a well established 
generality, according to which the Romanticists died young on 
account of their vagaries, on account, indeed, of their Romanticism. 
The average age of the fifty main Romanticists was fifty-seven 
and three-fifths years. And if we eliminate from the list the six 
who died at the average age of twenty-five and one-half years, and 
none of these died young because he was a Romanticist,™ the 
average age of the remaining forty-four was sixty-one and forty- 
three-forty-fourths years. Grabbe and Kleist, and also Waiblinger, 
died young partly because of the lives they had led. Kleist seems 
to have died indirectly from Kant, Grabbe directly from alcohol, 
and Waiblinger from general foolishness.™ And in this list of 


fifty we might eliminate, say, Mundt and Biichner, and sub- 
stitute Jean Paul who died at the age of sixty-two, and Hdélderlin 
who died physically at the age of seventy-three. 


53 As originally written, the largest section of this paper was devoted to the 
Catholic-Protestant phase of Romanticism. Lack of space and the belief that 
the subject is worth a detailed monograph induced the writer to eliminate all 
except the bare facts. 

5 Novalis and Ernst Schulze died of tuberculosis, Wackenroder, Hauff and 
Biichner of typhoid fever, and Theodor Kérner was shot on the field of battle. 

% Cf. Ausbreiiung und Verfall der Romantik. By Ricarda Huch, p. 156: 
“Betrachten wir den Abschluss der Lebenslaufe der Romantiker, so fallt in 
der Tat ihr friihes Welken auf: Novalis, Wackenroder, Graf Loeben, der 
Maler Runge, der Physiker Ritter starben jung durch Krankheit, Lenau 
verfiel im Anfang der vierziger, Hélderlin im Anfang der dreissiger Jahre in 
unheilbaren Wahnsinn, Kleist, sein Leben lang mit Selbstmord und Wahnsinn 
ringend, erschoss sich fiinfunddreissig. Werner, Kanne, Brentano, Hoffmann 
erreichten zwar durchschnittlich das fiinfzigste Jahr.”” Huch sees then that 
she is approaching trouble with her generality in the case of Tieck, so she avoids 
the difficulty by saying: “‘Tiecks Bedeutung fiir die Romantik . . . liegt vor 
seinem dreissigsten Lebensjahre.” This would exclude, among other things, 
Phantasus. 
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It would be difficult to select at random fifty poets from any 
other movement who lived on an average so long. At any rate, 
Romanticism had nothing to do with the mortuary record of the 
Romanticists. They lived lives not very different from other 
poets. Some were a trifle skittish, but others were level-headed 
almost to the point of being prosaic. A number of them attained 
a mature old age: Eichendorff was sixty-nine, Griin seventy, 
Morike seventy-one, Uhland seventy-five, Kerner and Fallers- 
leben seventy-six, Laube, Riickert and W. Schlegel seventy- 
eight, Schelling seventy-nine, Tieck eighty, and Ernst Moritz 
Arndt ninety-one when death interfered. 

A similar generality is that expressed by Heine and J. G. Robert- 
son among others,*’ who say that Romanticism was a revolt against 
Classicism. In France this was more or less the case; in Germany 
it was not the case at all.°* German Romanticism was a revolt 
neither against Classicism nor against the Classicists. It was a 
revolt against “senile intellectualism, over-cautious wisdom, and 
the dull common-sense of worn out rationalism, which, unconscious 
of its own nullity, flaunted untenable pretensions to infallibility.’* 
The Romanticists admired Lessing, followed Herder, borrowed 
from Wieland, learned from Klopstock, looked upon Goethe as 
the vicar of poetry on earth, and quarreled with Schiller for personal 
reasons, just as they at times quarreled among themselves. But 
they no more revolted against live Classicism than they revolted 
against virile intellectualism; they only felt that Romanticism 
and emotionalism are also good. 

5 In his Geschichte der deutschen Frauendichtung seit 1800, Heinrich Spiero 
says (p. 5): “‘Der Selbstmord spielt keine geringe Rolle, Schwindsucht, Irrsinn 
erscheinen immer wieder als Mitgaben romantischer Lebenslaufe.” Could 
there be a more misleading statement? Kleist took his life, just as did Charlotte 
Stieglitz and Caroline Giinderode. But if we include such unimportant people 
as the last two, then there were hundreds of Romanticists, and these three sui- 
cides reduce the average to such a degree that the cases of self-imposed death 
are of no consequence. 

57 Cf. Zur Ges. d. Rel. u. Phil. in Deutschland, Elster edition, p. 273 and 
Goethe in the 20th century, Cambridge, 1912, p. 70. 

58 W. Wallace, in his Life of Arthur Schopenhauer, also says (p. 49) that 
Romanticism was a protest against the Weimar School of Goethe and Schiller. 
5° Cf. Evolution of Modern Germany, by Henri Lichtenberger, p. 380. 
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But let us not exchange dogma for dogma; let us neither abandon 
tolerant synthesis that builds up and encourages nor embrace 
absolute nihilism that tears down and depresses. Rome and the 
Roman Empire are connected with some of the works of the 
Romanticists, for Italy was the land of their longing. Romanti- 
cism can be defined, after a fashion, else there was no such thing. 
That which is can be defined. It did concern itself with the revivi- 
fication of the Middle Ages, for the religious obscurity, civic loose- 
ness, and latent individualism of Hohenstaufen days appealed to 
Hohenzollern writers tired of being citizens of a country that 
consisted of over 300 “‘states,”’ surfeited with the cold doctrine of 
clarity, and longing for something to do in the intellectual field. 
There was a cross-fertilization® between the poetry and the philoso- 
phy of the time—there has always been such in Germany. Catholi- 
cism did play a part in Romanticism, and, from the aesthetic 
point of view, a very large one. No wonder. Everything was 
Catholic previous to the Reformation, which was followed by the 
devastating religious wars of the seventeenth century, so that with 
the appearance of the Romanticists, art that was art was Catholic 
art. It is with Romanticism more than with other phases of lit- 
erature a question of relativity, of more or of less, so that dogma 
should be discredited and reasoning from the particular to the 
general severely frowned upon. 

The greatest and least dogmatic treatise that has thus far been 
written on German Romanticism is Rudolf Haym’s Roman- 
tische Schule, 1870. But for the undergraduate student in America 
this is a sealed book; nor can the graduate student control it except 
with great difficulty. Its subtile is “Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des deutschen Geistes,” and thereby hangs a tale. Its contents 
fall into five nearly equal sections: Biography, Theory of Criticism, 
Theology, Philosophy, and Literature. The parts devoted to litera- 


*°In his Romantische Schule, page 357, Rudolf Haym makes the “‘ Wechsel- 
durchdringung” of poetry and philosophy at the close of the 18th century 
one of the most characteristic features of Romanticism, broadly speaking. 
As a type of this sort of “Romanticist,” he takes Hélderlin. No one would 
deny the appositeness of the illustration; but the other poets, except those 
above listed, did not study philosophy as did Hélderlin, nor where they of a 
naturally philosophic bent. 
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ture cover a very limited field, the biographical matter can be ob- 
tained in other and less costly places, the only way to derive a 
definitive idea as to the early Romanticists’ theory of criticism is 
to read their own works on the subject, and what Haym says con- 
cerning theology and philosophy is, to use an expression of which 
he himself is fond, ““von sehr schwerem Kaliber.” 

To believe, therefore, that one can derive the most complete 
idea of German Romanticism from the most bulky book on it is a 
popular misconception. The names of Arnim, Brentano, Fouqué, 
Kleist, Jean Paul, Z. Werner and Grillparzer are barely mentioned 
by way of completing statistics, while the names of Heine, Mérike, 
Riickert, Eichendorff, Uhland, Chamisso, Schwab, Kerner, Lenau, 
Platen, Grabbe, Immermann, W. Miiller and others of less im- 
portance do not occur at all. 

Revolutionary though it may sound, a German scholar of Haym’s 
type was not in a position to interpret, in 1870, German Romanticism 
to the American student of today. The American student can 
consider it an accomplishment of immense value if he correctly 
interprets Haym. But the general student of Romanticism, 
especially those in fields other than German, does not turn to 
Haym’s book; he turns to the works of Beers, Brandes, Huch, 
Heine, Omond and general histories of German literature, from all 
of which he can derive a number of excellent ideas,—and a number 
that need the cautious skepticism born of mature investigation and 
the critical reserve that is the outgrowth of studied experience. 

Or the student of Romanticism goes to general histories of 
German literature and is at once impressed by the fact that no 
two agree as to who were the Romanticists.** We must remember 
that it is with Romanticism as with any sort of organization: some 
are officers, some are mere members. The literary officers of the 

*1In his Adelbert de Chamisso de Boncourt, Xavier Brun says (p. 348): 
“Plusieurs historiens de la littérature allemande considérent Eichendorff, 
Ernest Schulze et Chamisso comme les derniers représentants ce |’Ecole Roman- 
tique.”” Chamisso’s Schlemihl appeared in 1814, Schulze died in 1817, so that 
his Rose and Céacilie must both be dated 1817. It would seem then that these 
two do constitute the close of the ‘‘ Romantic School,” but how can we say that 
Eichendorff belongs in the same class in view of the works he wrote long after 
1817? His Taugenichts did not appear until 1826 and some of his best poems 
were not written until at least ten years later. Anyhow, the classing together 
of these three writers can only confuse the average student. 
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old school at Jena and Berlin were Tieck and Wackenroder, the 
Schlegels and Novalis; of Heidelberg, Arnim and Brentano, Fouqué, 
Eichendorff and Graf von Loeben. And the “members” of the 
Romantic movement were all of those other German poets who knew 
these poets, had their writings published in their magazines, sub- 
scribed to their theories, corresponded with them, treated on the 
whole the same sort of themes, and so on. It is impossible, for 
example, to align Grillparzer with the Romanticists, though there 
is an abundance of romanticism in his works, just as it is impossible 
to make Richard Wagner a Romanticist, though, with the unique 
exception of Rienzi, he is unthinkable without them. On the 
other hand, Freiligrath and Geibel, so unromantic in many ways, 
must be viewed as ‘‘members’’ of the Romantic movement. 

Also, great differences of opinion prevail among even reliable 
writers on Romanticism. We have referred to Ricarda Huch’s 
dogmatic statement that Tieck was dead to Romanticism before 
his thirtieth year. Fr. Kummer says: “Mit dem Phantasus 
(1812) nahm Tieck Abschied von der Romantik.”’ Robert Rie- 
mann® has Tieck becoming ultra-romantic after 1835. Who is 





right? 
Such instances could be vastly multiplied. Even Rudolf Haym 
fails to emphasize the fact that so soon as Luther became a national 
power, Diirer, who hitherto had been, for chronological reasons a 
Catholic, became a Protestant and painted in Protestant fashion, 
as we can see by comparing his Allerheiligenbild (ca. 1512) and his 
Evangelisten (1526). Mysticism is generally noted as sure evi- 
dence of Catholic leaning, yet the late Professor James shows* 
that the Christian Church has always had its mystics, and that the 
only difference between Protestant and Catholic mystics is that 
the former are not so methodical. The German Romanticists 
never laid stress on method; quite the contrary. And if there be 
no romanticism in a Protestant “revival,” then Schleiermacher’s 
teaching and preaching were in vain. Much has been made of the 
Romanticists’ golden age. But the idea was neither original nor 
pronounced with them. The philosophers of the age influenced 
the poets; but so did they influence the philosophers. Ricarda 
® Cf. Deutsche Literaturgeschichte des 19ten Jahrhunderts, p. 116. 
* Cf. Das 19. Jahrhundert der deutschen Literatur, pp. 37-44. 
* Cf. Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 406. 
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Huch says® it was natural and agreeable to the Romanticists to 
be “‘berufslos,”’ and Wilhelm Meister was the magna charta of the 
Romanticists. But Der alte Meister says: “Man kann einem 
jungen Menschen keine gréssere Wohltat erweisen, als wenn man 
ihn zeitig in die Bestimmung seines Lebens einweiht.” There was 
nothing that the Romanticists were not. 


From all of this one thing becomes, possibly, fairly clear: Taken 
as a whole, Romanticism is not something totally different from 
Rationalism and Realism, and, since the student of the present 
knows a great deal because of the German Romanticists though he 
may not know much about them, it is to be hoped that the student 
of the future, standing on the shoulders of his predecessors and 
thereby seeing farther, will cease defining*? Romanticism as a sort of 
literature which is pure in type, unique in form, and unparalleled 
in substance. It does, however, differ in some ways from other 
kinds of literature and, on account of these differences, untenable 
generalities have been posited concerning it. 

The truth of the matter is, all literature is read and classified 
by those of us who are not poets at all; and when we read especially 
Romanticism we feel at once that we are in the realm of the novel. 
What does Novalis, for example,** mean when, in his “ Hymnen 
an die Nacht” he assures us that death is the romance of life? 
Such a statement perturbs the devotee of mundane accuracy, he 
begins to look for oddities in the life of the man who made it, and 
very likely finds them, from his own point of view, for Novalis 


Cf. Ausbreitung und Verfall der Romantik, p. 138. 

Cf. Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, p. 31, edition of Erich Schmidt. And 
it seems to the writer that this phase of Wilhelm Meister has never been suffici- 
ently emphasized. Goethe does not glorify the unemployed. Quite the con- 
trary; he constantly refers, through the various characters, to the necessity and 
virtue of having a distinct calling, of having something useful to do. 

*7 In his life of Nietzsche, Richard M. Meyer says (p. 13): “‘Wir werden 
uns wohl hiiten, der hiibschen Sammlung von Definitionen an dieser Stelle eine 
neue beizufiigen; aber noch viel mehr, der ‘bequemen Verzweiflung (ein Wort 
Theodor Mommsens) derjenigen beizustimmen, die den Begriff fiir unbrauchbar 
und wertlos ausgeben.”’ 

6° In his Hist. of E. Rom. in the 19th C., Professor Beers says (p. 172): “The 
sentiment has an alien sound.’’ 
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was a poet and not a classifier.** This is one reason why so many 
misleading laws have been codified concerning Romanticism. 

Another reason is because of its extravagance. When the 
Romanticists did anything they did it with inspired vigor and 
energy so that it stood out as an enviable, or horrible, example. 
When Zacharias Werner became a Catholic he became one with 
all his might,—he who had just written a drama glorifying Martin 
Luther. When he preached Catholicism, the ordinary church 
would not contain his congregation. When Tieck revived the 
Middle Ages he did it with all the power there was in his prolific 
but not deep soul. When Hoffmann and Novalis portrayed the 
occult in nature, they did it so consistently that people came almost 
to believe that the romantic and the neoromantic were one; and 
then they read Justinus Kerner and were forever convinced. When 
the Romanticists had the five senses effect a reasonable exchange 
of functions—it has been called ‘“ Giitergemeinschaft der Sinne”’— 
so that one heard colors and saw sounds, the arts were in danger of 
becoming slightly confused and poetry of becoming one with paint- 
ing and music. But in a number of instances” they preached, as 
strongly as did Lessing, the doctrine that each art must stay at 
home and mind its own business if grace it to be visualized and 
beauty clarified. 

Also, contradictions abound and inconsistencies flourish between 
the Romantic producer and his product. The facts of the poet’s 
life and the truths expressed in his poetry are frequently at logger- 
heads the one with the other. Tieck introduced musical instru- 
ments as speaking characters in his Zerbino, yet he himself lived a 

6° Tt might be well to recall that Schiller denied the Schlegels the ability 
to criticize Hermann und Dorothea on the ground that they lacked the necessary 
spirit however much they might have the terminology. The incident is related 
in S. Waetzoldt’s Goethe und die Romantik, Leipizg, 1903, p. 47. If Schiller’s 
observation be wholly unpersonal and correct, how many teachers would be 
able to teach Romanticism? 

7° Cf. Tieck’s Sternbalds Wanderungen, D. N. L., Vol. 145, p. 401. Castellani 
says: “‘Jegliche Kunst hat ihr eigentiimliches Gebiet, ihre Grenzen, iiber die 
sie nicht hinaustreten darf, ohne sich zu versiindigen. So die Poesie, Musik, 
Skulptur, und Malerei. Keiner muss in das Gebiet des andern streifen, jeder 
Kiinstler muss seine Heimat kennen.”’ And Novalis said: ‘“‘Grenzen der 
Mahlerey und Sculptur. Gang der Sculptur vom Ideal heraus, Gang der 


Mahlerey zum Ideal hinein.” Cf. II, 1, p. 289. 
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rather humdrum existence, and as a man was most unmusical. 
Nor can we say, in the majority of such instances, that the one 
state followed the other; they were generally coeval. 

In this connection one recalls Dorothea and Fr. Schlegel. In 
1809 they went to Wien. Madame de Stiel called on them. 
Since they were known to her as Romanticists, she apparently 
expected to find them living on the house-top and wearing their 
clothes inside-out. But in Fr. Schlegel she found,” in her own 
words, “ein gesetzter, gelehrter, behaglicher, geselliger Mann,” 
going about the house, his loins girt with an apron, assisting in 
the preparation of the evening meal. Yet he wrote, or had written, 
Alarkos. In Dorothea she found,” in her own words, “eine 
gesetzte, ruhige, stille, hiusliche Frau.’”’ Yet she wrote, or had 
written, Florentin. And when seen sewing, Dorothea replied in 
answer to the question why she did not ply the pen rather than 
the needle, ‘es gibt schon zu viele Biicher in der Welt; aber ich 
habe noch nicht gehért, dass es zu viele Hemden gebe.” So far 
as the records go, no one ever accused E. T. A. Hoffman of neglec- 
ting his duties connected with the law, that most rationalistic 
of all professions. Even Ricarda Huch says:* “Er stand seinen 
Mann darin.” Yet in his literary creations fancy runs wild and 
the occult beclouds normal issues. Ejichendorff, one of the most 
industrious of men is best known for his happy-go-lucky Tauge- 
nichts. During the last years of Arnim’s life, three things were of 
peculiar interest to him: the rotation of crops, the best breed of 
sheep, and the best fertilizer for the soil. Yet he is the author of 
Halle und Jerusalem. Such discrepancies between the gay muse 
and the sober poet are, for evident reasons, a trifle more common 
with Romanticists than with Rationalists and Realists. They 
should not, however, make the historian blind to the facts and 
therefore blind to the truths that frequently do not grow out of 
these. 

Finally there is another reason why quaggy generalities have 
found lodgment in the spiritual granaries of those who should be 
more moral: the historian has not read his poet. He comes to 
Tieck, takes up “Oktavian,’’ “Genoveva,” and “Fortunat,” and 


" Cf. Schelgels Werke, Bd. 15, p. 280. 
7 Cf. Schlegels Werke, Bd. 15, p. 276. 
% Cf. Ausbreilung und Verfall der Romantik, p. 147. 
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in rarely compendious works a few others, and then leaves Tieck. 
But aside from legions of lyrics and one hundred and sixty-eight 
critical sketches on art and literature, Tieck published ninety-eight 
epic and dramatic works. Time must be below par to him who 
reads all of them, but to believe that Tieck can be done justice 
by reading only a couple of them is to imply that his creations 
are as repetitive as a Mohammedan prayer—which would be an 
act of self-stultification. 

Or take Arnim’s “Die Kronenwichter.’’ To give the plot of 
this novel, as the conventional histories of German literature do, 
just as it relates to the guardians of the crown, is equivalent to 
palming off the ring story as the plot of “Nathan der Weise.” 
As we have the fragment now, the guardians of the crown play 
only an episodic réle. A better title for it would be: “Der Kauf- 
mann und der Kiinstler.” Now no one wishes even to intimate 
that Koch, Kénig, Kummer and Company discussed this work 
intuitively. Albeit their presentations do not make it clear 
to the reader that Arnim’s magnum opus is a comprehensive picture 
of 16th century Germany, and that the affair between the reigning 
Habsburgs and the ambitious Hohenstaufens is only one of the 
many pictures that pass before our eyes on looking into it. 

Oddness of expression, intensity of action, discrepancy between 
truth and poetry, and lack of familiarity with what the Romanti- 
cists wrote have made the rise of generalities concerning them 
quite natural, while their manysidedness make the universal appli- 
cability of these out of the question. Except for the sake of 
pedagogic convenience, it is unfortunate that a dogmatic label 
ever became attached to them. As to heterogeneity, they have 
never been surpassed. With one exception, Tieck-Wackenroder, 
no one of them bore an enduring resemblance to the other, and 
they all followed, wittingly or otherwise, the unescapable law of 
mutability and changed with time. To posit therefore general 
theses concerning all of them is only to lead to misconceptions 
concerning all of them. 

That this has happened, is regrettable, for he is blind to actu- 
ality who does not see that the German Romanticists are even 

™ As to the various chronicles used by Arnim in the composition of his novel, 


see: Die Quellen und historischen Grundlagen von Arnims “ Kronenwachter’’ 
by Wilhelm Hans, Euphorion, Bd. 10, pp. 153 ff. 
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now being studied as much as any other half century of poets. We 
have irrefutable proof of this in the lists of new books in the various 
magazines. He is, at the same time, without prophetic aptitude 
who does not see that the German Romanticists will continue to be 
studied in the future, for it is impossible to think and escape 
them. And he is without cultural instinct who does not see that 
there is just now a real demand for the imaginative, for the roman- 
tic, for prisms rather than prunes. If the student of the future 
acquires a more real and rational idea of Romanticism, it will be 
because he studies the Romanticists as separate individuals who 
constitute so many links in the unbroken literary chain, and not 
as a compact group resembling each other and different from every 
one else. E. T. A. Hoffmann was almost as dead to the signifi- 
cance of natural nature as was Lessing. Yet Hoffmann was a 
Romanticist and the Romanticists were naturalists. 

The student of the future should remember that it is somewhat 
with Die Romantik as it is with Das Schwaben. Where is Schwaben? 
What is Schwaben? There was once such a place (and here the 
analogy weakens), but it ceased to exist in 1268. The technical 
geographer of today knows nothing of Schwaben. He speaks of 
parts of Wiirttemberg, or Baiern, or Baden. There is no Schwaben 
that sends a statutory number of representatives to the German 
Parliament. Nor is there a section of German literature, neatly 
bounded and marked off, including just so many poets and no 
more, beginning suddenly in a certain year and closing abruptly 
in a certain year, monopolizing the entire period, and poetizing a 
certain type of subject of which no other poets have ever availed 
themselves, that constitutes Die Romantik. Yet there is Ein 
Schwaben and Eine Romantik. 

To view each member of the Romantic movement as a poet 
wholly distinct in kind is to be disappointed in the end, for we can 
find in others the same things we find in them. Wilhelm Schlegel 
was almost as much of a Rationalist as was Lessing. All men long, 
wonder at the wonderful, look forward to a Golden Age, take 
kindly to the mystic, manifest an interest in the past, and discuss 
the beauties of the ever-changing moon and stars while they have 
but little to say about the regular and rationalistic sun except as 
it comes and goes. 
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Literature is an artistic visualization and faithful reflection of 
life. The three leading motives of life are hunger, love, and 
vanity. That is to say, hunger that is more than bread and meat, 
love that is more than sex and family, vanity that is more than 
rouge and ribbons. We might then be tempted into believing 
that hunger represents the Realist, for were not Hauptmann’s 
weavers hungry? They were; but so were those of Heine and 
Freiligrath. Or, was not Hebbel’s Genevieve hungry? She was; 
but so were those of Miiller, Tieck, and Raupach. And vanity 
cannot be made the mainspring of Rationalism, for all men are 
vain, all men try to calculate the future from the figures of the 
past. And concerning love, great literature is impossible without 
it. In short, pure types can hardly exist. Sebaldus Nothanker 
is Rationalism, Godwi is Romanticism, Die Wiskottens is Realism, 
but such pure types are rare.” The poet cannot be consequential 
for any length of time, unless he is interested only in caricatures. 

Pure types of Romanticism are rare even in German literature 
despite the fact that there is a generality which says that the French 
are Rationalists, the English Realists, the Germans Romanticists. 
The matter cannot be so easily settled; the great nations cannot 
be so accurately alcoved. It were just about as reasonable to 
contend that any long-lived poet will be a Romanticist until well 
in his thirties, a Realist until well in his sixties, and a Rationalist 
from then on. The generality sounds plausible, but then we think 
of the octogenarian Goethe writing the second part of Faust, the 
greatest work of German Romanticism according to Erich Schmidt, 
and it sounds unplausible. Or it were just as reasonable to accept 
Wilhelm Schlegel’s brilliant apergu according to which” “ Religion” 
comes from the East, “‘Sittlichkeit’’ from the West, “ Poesie” from 
the South, and “Philosophie” from the North. This were a 
strange world if its spiritual manifestations were even predom- 
inantly determined by the points of the compass. 

It is, however, impossible to escape the triple point of view. 
The two extremes necessitate the existence of the golden mean. 
Technique and content are so interdependent that the very exis- 


% There is a superb discussion of the mixture and interweaving of literary 
types and tendencies in the introductory chapter of Richard M. Meyer’s 
Nietzsche, pp. 6-37. 

% Cf. Rudolf Haym’s Romantische Schule, p. 855. 
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tence of drama, epic, and lyric argues the existence of Rationalism, 
Realism and Romanticism. But to believe that the extremes, 
Rationalism and Romanticism, beget Realism as a compromise is 
to reason falsely. Goethe may have succeeded in escaping the 
shallowness of Rationalism as well as the unbalance of Romanticism 
and becoming a golden-mean Realist. But even if this be true, 
it is owing to Goethe’s inherent character, talent, and genius, and 
not to the way of the world. All three types of literature inter- 
twine, overlap, and merge into each other as imperceptibly as do 
the studies of history, geography, and politics. And to believe that 
one poet is always an unalloyed Realist, another the same sort of 
Rationalist, enother the same sort of Romanticist is to have a 
hazardous conception of the arrangement of things in the mansions 
of the seers. 
A. W. PorTERFIELD. 

Columbia University. 
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WHAT QUALITIES OF GREEK AND LATIN LITERATURE 
ESPECIALLY ATTRACTED GOETHE? 


In my thesis on Goethe and the ancient classical literature’ I col- 
lected considerable material dealing with Goethe’s views on the indi- 
vidual Greek and Latin writers. In Goethe’s utterances it was 
observed that certain qualities of literature called forth his ad- 
miration again and again, no matter when or where they appeared. 
Following a suggestion by Professor W. E. Leonard, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, it has seemed worth while to me, as bound to 
furnish further light on Goethe, to use this same material in another 
way, viz., to make a list of the various qualities that especially ap- 
pealed to him, and to quote his exact words on them. This ought to 
make possible a pretty definite answer to the question: Just what 
was it that made Goethe admire these two bodies of literature ? 
What are the qualities, especially of Greek literature, that win 
and hold Goethe so firmly? For that the Greeks were, first and 
last, his great models, needs no proof; only a few quotations on 
this point will be enough: “ Jeder sei auf seine Art ein Grieche! 
Aber er sei’s.’” Again: “Ich habe an der Homerischen, wie an 
der Nibelungischen Tafel geschmaust, mir aber fiir meine Person 
nichts gemiisser gefunden, als die breite und tiefe immer lebendige 
Natur, die Werke der griechischen Dichter und Bildner” (1814)*. 
Again: the three great tragedians are men “gegen die wir denn 
doch die Augen aufzuheben uns kaum erkiihnen” (1826)*. Fin- 
ally: “‘Ja, die Alten sind auf jedem Gebiete der heiligen Kunst 
unerreichbar. Ich glaube auch etwas geleistet zu haben, aber 
gegen einen der grossen attischen Dichter, wie Aeschylos und 
Sophokles, bin ich doch gar nichts” (1827). But more than that. 
This list of qualities admired by Goethe not only gives light on the 
Greek and Latin literature, but it indicates what Goethe admired 

'Goethe’s Estimate of the Greek and Latin Writers. (Bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 1916.) 

?I 41°63. All references are to the Weimar edition, parts I, I, II, and 
IV, and to Biedermann’s edition of the Conversations (G). 

3IV 25, 76. 
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in literature in general; for although, to be sure, his interest in 
these two literatures represents only a fraction of the immense 
total amount of work accomplished by Goethe, yet its extent is 
great. It is interesting to observe how many of the qualities 
listed below Goethe appropriated to himself, to his own life and 
work; some, who know Goethe the man, might almost be inclined 
to regard the list as one of Goethean qualities. 

There is no definite arrangement in the following, except so far 
as one quality naturally suggests another. Here and there, too, 
there is some overlapping, but this is unavoidable, for arbitrary 
lines are impossible. In a few cases, the same utterance is quoted 
on more than one quality. 

(1) Moderation, temperance, calmness. Evidently in Goethe’s 
eyes the Greeks lived up to their saying pyéév Gyar, for he 
often has occasion to speak of this quality admiringly. And not 
only after old age has mellowed him; no, even as a young man, in 
1774-5, his soul filled with “Sturm und Drang,” does he recognize 
this quality; in interpreting, according to the studies in physiog- 
nomy which he was pursuing with Lavater at that time, a bust 
of Homer, he says: “ Diess ist der Olymp. * * * Ueber das ganze 
Gesicht * * * solch eine sichere Ruhe verbreitet * * * zwecklos, 
leidenschaftlos ruht dieser Mann dahin.”’ At about this time 
too, he lets his “Werther” say: “Du fragst, ob Du mir meine 
Biicher schicken sollst. * * * Lieber, ich bitte Dich um Gottes 
Willen, lass’ sie mir vom Halse! Ich will nicht mehr * * * ange- 
feuert sein. * * * Ich brauche Wiegengesang, und den habe ich in 
seiner Fiille gefunden in meinem Homer.”*® In possessing this 
quality, ancient literature is in contrast to the modern; in 1808 
Goethe says to Riemer: “Das Antike ist noch bedingt, * * * das 
Moderne willkiirlich, unméglich. * * * Das Antike ist niichtern, 
* * * cemiissigt, das Moderne ganz ziigellos, betrunken.’’® This 
same contrast Goethe finds also in scientific lines; in discussing the 
little Greek book on colors, ascribed to Theophrastus, Goethe 
says of the keenness of observation of the author: “wie ruhig 














| * For example, I have noted in my thesis references to about 165 different 
Greek and Latin authors whom Goethe has dealt with in one way or another. 
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gegen spitre Zeiten.’ In 1809, when Rochlitz had made his 
German version of the Antigone and it was about to be produced 
on the Weimar stage, Goethe said of it: “Das was wir * * * Effekt 
nennen kann das Stiick nicht machen; es wird sich in den Kreis 
der ruhig edlen Darstellungen mit einschliessen.”"" To Wieland, 
Goethe says, the Greeks were “héchst schitzbare Muster in ihrer 
Miassigung.”” In 1815, when Goethe is in Heidelberg with S. 
Boisserée, the latter expresses in the course of a conversation about 
antiquity his “ Verehrung iiber das gliickliche Maashalten in allen 
ihren (the ancients’) Werken. Goethe sagte darauf: Ja, in allem, 
auch in ihrem Theater.’’™ 

(2) Simplicity. Goethe had a real dislike for all ornateness, 
complexity, elaborateness. Of all the ancient writers, Homer 
made the greatest appeal to him, and this appeal lay largely in the 
simplicity of the epic poet. So in the Werther the hero says of 
his Homer: “so beschrankt, und so gliicklich waren die herr- 
lichen Altvater, so kindlich ihr Gefiihl, ihre Dichtung!’™ In 
1775 Goethe finds himself temporarily at Waldeck, a small village 
not far from Weimar, and here he very much wants a copy of the 
Odyssey, “denn unméglich ist die zu entbehren hier in der homerisch 
einfachen Welt.’’"’ When Bodmer’s translation of Homer appears 
in 1778, Goethe is pleased with it just because it is simple as the 
original; in Bodmer’s own words: “‘ Auf den Alpen habe er (Goethe) 
den Homer den Alpinern vorgelesen.* * * Erst jetzt habe man ihn, 
und wisse, was er sei. Leute von allen Standen und jedem Alter 
kénnen ihn verstehn. Man miisse Griechisch kénnen, Stolbergs 
Homer zu verstehn.”"* This lack of simplicity is the one fault 
that Goethe finds with Voss’ translation of Homer, which other- 
wise he values so highly. So in 1894 Goethe says that in some in- 
stances Voss’ language is more abstract than the original war- 
rants; in 1813 he again calls attention to the fact that Voss’ 
translation is too difficult to understand, whereas “diese Dinge 


eo TT 3, 117. 
“TV 20, 292. 
2T 36, 326. 
8 G2, 344. 
“TJ 19, 110. 
STV 3, 9. 
%* G1, 100. 
w* G1, 215. 
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zuerst fiir Kinder und fiir das Volk calculirt waren;”!’ and as late 
as 1829 he calls attention to its lack of a naive true feeling for the 
original.'* In 1799 he gives as his reason for urging artists to turn 
to Homer for art subjects the following: “ Vieles ist bei ihm schon 
so lebendig, so einfach * * * dargestellt, dass der bildende Kiinstler 
bereits halbgethane Arbeit findet.”’® The same advice is given a 
few years later, in 1803: the artist needs the poet to guide him 
to Nature, therefore it is best to hold to the oldest of poets “der 
wahrscheinlich unmittelbar aus der Sage geschdpft, bei dem sie zwar 
schon dichterisch ausgebildet, aber noch nicht durch spiitere 
Denkweisen umgebildet oder gar mit fremden Zierrathen entstellt 
worden.””° The fact that Homer presents only what is necessary 
and rejects all ornament even in the descriptions and similes is 
brought out again in 1824.7 It is probably this quality of sim- 
plicity that makes Goethe turn to Homer for relief from the burden 
of culture: “noch * * * haben die Homerischen Gesiinge die Kraft, 
uns * * * fiir Augenblicke von der furchtbaren Last zu befreien, 
welche die Ueberlieferung von Jahren auf uns gewilzt hat.’™ 

But not only in Homer is this quality admired by Goethe. Greek 
tragedy, which, next to Homer, receives most praise from Goethe 
of all ancient literature, is also strongly marked by simplicity. 
And in this field too, as well as in Homer, Goethe as a very young 
man appreciates simplicity; in Zum Shikespeares Tag, written 
1771, he says of Greek tragedy that it presented the great deeds of 
their ancestors to the people “mit der reinen Einfalt der Voll- 
kommenheit.”* In Der Sammler und die Seinigen he says that 
the mere matter of Greek tragedy is often disgusting, but that this 
matter, when treated by the tragic poets, becomes “ertriiglich 
* * * schén, anmuthig * * * durch Einfalt * * *."™ “Einfalt” 
is one of the beauties of Aeschylus’ Philoctetes,* of Sophocles’ 


iT TV 23, 295. 
18 G4, 100. 

WT 48, 4. 

27 48, 59. 

11 42? 470 and IV 38, 230. 
27 42? 191. 
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Antigone,™ and of Euripides’ Phaethon;" in Sophocles’ Philoc- 
tetes, which Goethe believes to be greater than the two lost plays 
of that name by Aeschylus and Euripides, he finds the “Sitten” 
of Ulysses “einfacher” than in the other two plays, and the “Sit- 
ten” of Neoptolemus to be “die einfachsten. ’”* 

In science too, Goethe would look to the Greeks as models in 
this quality. The language itself is preferable to the Latin for 
scientific purposes, for it is “durchaus naiver, zu einem natiir- 
lichen * * * Vortrag gliicklicher Naturansichten viel geschickter. ’”® 
And then we have the important utterance with regard to all 
modern natural science: ‘Um sich aus der grianzenlosen Viel- 
fachheit, Zerstiickelung und Verwickelung der modernen Natur- 
lehre wieder in’s Einfache zu retten, muss man sich immer die 
Frage vorlegen: wie wiirde sich Plato gegen die Natur, wie sie 
uns jetzt in ihrer grésseren Mannichfaltigkeit, bei aller griindlichen 
Einheit, erscheinen mag, benommen haben?’*® And finally may 
be quoted the following from the Maximen und Reflexionen: ‘Das 
Wahre, Gute, und Vortreffliche ist einfach und sich immer gleich, 
wie es auch erscheine. Das Irren aber, * * * ist héchst man- 
nichfaltig, in sich selbst verschieden und nicht allein gegen das 
Gute und Wahre, sondern auch gegen sich selbst kimpfend, mit 
sich selbst in Widerspruch. ” * 

(3) Brevity, compactness. Greek tragedy is also distinguished by 
this quality. To Riemer Goethe says of tragedy: “Es ist iiberall 
nur das Notwendige ad hunc actum angebracht;’™ and again: “Es 
ist ein enger Kreis von wenigen Figuren, die gleichsam wie Charak- 
termasken auftreten und wie ein Uhrwerk die Geschichte abspie- 
len.” In the Prolog su Eréffnung des Berliner Theaters (1821) 
he says: 

~ Ein solches Drama, wer es je gethan, 

Es stand dem Griechenvolk am besten an; 
Sie haben, grossen Sinns und geistiger Macht, 
Mit wenigen Figuren das vollbracht.’’ * 

* TV 20, 292. 

71 41? 63. 

81 42? 462. 

29 TT 3, 201. 

8° TT 11, 150. 

31 [ 42? 246. 

* G2, 255. 
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In 1827 Goethe says that Byron has profited by limiting himself, in 
his Marino Falieri, in accordance with the model of the Greeks, 
i.e., by removing all unessential matter.* Some of Goethe’s most 
extravagant words of praise were given to Daphnis and Chloe, the 
pastoral romance of Longus; one of the many things he admires in 
it is that, although a complete world is developed in it, yet this 
is done “bei aller missigen Abgeschlossenheit” (1831). But 
that this good quality, like all others, may, if carried to excess, 
become a blemish, is shown in the case of Klopstock, who, in his 
attempt to compete with the ancients, especially Tacitus, becomes 
too brief to be any longer intelligible and enjoyable.*’ 


(4) Unity. Here is meant, of course, real unity, not anything 
merely external; Goethe had little use for the traditional three 
unities; note his phrase “Scylla der drei Einheiten’’**~and his 
characterization of this law of the unities as “das diimmste” ;*® 
in fact, he says, sometimes three times three unities, if well inter- 
woven, will have a pleasing effect.*° On this point too, Homer 
stands out. To be sure, at the time when Wolf’s Prolegomena 
had appeared and Goethe was beginning to be attracted by the 
new theory of the composite authorship of the Homeric poems, 
he tells Wolf why he had not written an epic before: “Schon 
lange war ich geneigt mich in diesem Fache zu versuchen und immer 
schreckte mich der hohe Begriff von Einheit und Untheilbarkeit 
der Homerischen Schriften ab, nunmehr da Sie diese herrlichen 
Werke einer Familie zueignen, so ist die Kiihnheit geringer sich 
in gréssere Gesellschaft zu wagen.’*! But Goethe has by no means 
given up his belief in the intrinsic unity of the Homeric poems; 
he goes so far as to say that unity is the very foundation of a poem. 
For in 1797 he attacks the theory of Friedrich Schlegel, offered in 
support of Wolf, that an epic poem has no unity and demands 
none, i.e., says Goethe, “es soll aufhéren ein Gedicht zu sein. * * * 
Denn die Ilias und Odyssee, und wenn sie durch die Hande von 


TV 42, 112. 
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tausend Dichtern * * * gegangen wiren, zeigen die gewaltsame 
Tendenz der poetischen und kritischen Natur nach Einheit.”” 
And in the next year too (1798) he is more than ever convinced 
of the unity of the //iad: “Ich bin mehr als jemals von der Einheit 
und Untheilbarkeit des Gedichtes iiberzeugt. * * * Die Ilias 
scheint mir so rund und fertig, man mag sagen was man will, dass 
nichts dazu noch davon gethan werden kann.’ It is not strange 
then to see the joy and almost physical relief that Goethe experienced 
when in 1821, through the work of Schubarth and others, he got 
back to the old view of Homer. The best evidence of this is his 
last utterance on the Homeric question in Homer noch einmal 
(1827): “So haben wir * * * uns im Sondern und Trennen kaum auf 
den héchsten Grad der Meisterschaft erhoben, als unmittelbar 
eine neue Generation auftritt, welche * * * uns, nachdem wir den 
Homer einige Zeit * * * als ein Zusammengefiigtes * * * vorgestellt 
haben, abermals freundlich néthigt, ihn als eine herrliche Einheit 
und die unter seinem Namen iiberlieferten Gedichte als einem 
einzigen héheren Dichtersinne entquollene Gottesgeschépfe vorzu- 
stellen.’ 

“Einheit”’ is the word that characterizes Greek drama too, es- 
pecially in contrast to Shakspere, e.g.; as early as 1772 Goethe 
indicates the difference between Shakspere’s and Sophocles’ 
dramas by saying that is is folly to attempt to reduce the former’s, 
“deren Wesen Leben der Geschichte ist, auf die Einheit der So- 
phokleischen, die uns nur That vorstellen.”® This same contrast 
beween the ancients and Shakspere is referred to again many 
years later (1815), when Goethe says that whereas the ancients 
reveal the quality of unity in their drama, Shakspere lacks this.“ 

(5) Wholeness, completeness, perfection. This quality is not 
quite the same as unity, but includes it; unity may be said to be the 
quality of the work of art looked at from within, and wholeness, 
from without. To take up first a very external point. Although 
so large a number of Goethe’s own works are incomplete, yet he 
seemed to have a distinct aversion to fragments, to pieces, as is 
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shown by the fact that so much of the time he devoted to Greek 
literature was given to attempts at restoration of lost or partly 
lost dramas; in 1795, e.g., he nourished the plan of completing 
the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus; in 1797 he speculated about 
the companion piece to the Supplianis of Aeschylus, and even 
worked it out but did not put it on paper;** in 1821 and 1826 he 
worked at restoring the Phaethon of Euripides; in 1823 he was 
interested in restoring the Niobe of Aeschylus, and in 1826 the 
plays of Aeschylus and Euripides on the Philoctetes theme. 

As a young boy, he says, he turned from the Iliad to the Aeneid, 
dissatisfied with the former because it ended too abruptly and with- 
out bringing the story to an end.*® Goethe regarded the universe 
as “ein Ganzes”; everything was a part of one great whole. In 
this point the Greeks had a strong attraction for him, for their poets 
regarded Nature “als das schénste, lebendigste Ganze.’*®® And 
of Plato he says: “Alles was er dussert, bezieht sich auf ein ewig 
Ganzes, * * * dessen Forderung er in jedem Busen aufzuregen 
strebt.’®! This idea of wholeness is carried even to the emotions; 
thus Goethe says of Greek tragedy that it “erregte ganze grose 
Empfindungen in den Seelen, denn es war selbst ganz, und gros.” 
One of the beauties of Homer lies in the fact that the mortal 
world is reflected in the Olympian world: “Diese Spiegelung tut 
in jedem_ poetischen Kunstwerk wohl, weil sie gleichsam eine 
Totalitét hervorbringt und wirklich ein Menschenbediirfnis ist.’™ 
In one place he speaks of the Bible as “eine Totalitat,”™ and in 
another he says of Greek poetry: “Alles beruht hier auf allgemeiner 
gesunder Menschheit, welche sich in verschiedenen abgesonderten 
Charakteren neben einander als die Totalitat einer Welt darstellen 
soll.” 

Here belong also the terms “‘Vollkommenheit” and “ Vollen- 
dung,” with which Goethe characterizes certain works of Greek 
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literature, e.g., Daphnis and Chloe by Longus.* On one occasion 
he speaks of Greek tragedy as working “‘mit der reinen Einfalt 
der Vollkommenheit.”*’ His view of the Aristotelian catharsis 
is based entirely on this very notion of a complete, rounded-out 
work of art; the artist has only to do with the construction of the 
work in hand, and does not concern himself at all with its effect 


As he says in Nachlese zu Aristoteles Poetik 


on the spectator. 
** * 


(1827), the catharsis is ‘“‘die ausséhnende Abrundung, welche 
von allem Drama * * * gefordert wird.’** And again: “ Aristoteles 

spricht von der Construction der Tragédie, in so fern der Dichter, 

sie als Object aufstellend, etwas wiirdig Anziehendes * * * ab- 

geschlossen hervorzubringen denkt.’®* At this same time (1827) 

he says in a letter: “Die Vollendung des Kunstwerks in sich 

selbst ist die ewige unerlissliche Forderung.’*®® And in 1830: ‘Wir 

kimpfen fiir die Vollkommenheit eines Kunstwerks, in und an 

sich selbst, jene (those who take the other view) denken an dessen 
Wirkung nach aussen, um welche sich der wahre Kiinstler gar 
nicht bekiimmert.’*' Although Goethe strongly championed the 
claims of Euripides as against Aeschylus and Sophocles, yet even 
in his greatest enthusiasm for Euripides he granted that he was in- 
ferior; wherein this inferiority lay, at least in part, may be seen 
from Goethe’s statement that Euripides did not possess “die 
strenge Kunstvollendung” of his two great predecessors.” And 
so of the age of Augustus Goethe says that it was that time in the 
development of Latin literature “wo die feinere Sitte * * * das 
fiir den Rémer erreichbare Gute und Schéne in Vollendung dar- 
stellte.”* Horace, too, in the Ars Poetica, demands“ vollendete 
Ausfiihrung wiirdiger * * * Gegenstiinde. Weil er nun * * * das 
Rechte verlangt, so wird man immer durch ihn geférdert.”™ Note 
also the term “ menschlich-vollendet,’’ which Goethe gives as one 
of the general characteristics not only of Greek tragedy but of the 
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whole age and nation;® one thinks here of Goethe’s ideal of a 
rounded-out character. 

(6) Clearness, definiteness, vividness. Another quality closely 
akin to the preceding ones, and one which was largely responsible 
for Goethe’s deep admiration for ancient literature was that of 
clearness, as opposed to vagueness. In encouraging Biirger in 
his translation of Homer, Goethe urges him to strive “nach der 
goldnen, einfachen, lebendigen Bestimmtheit des Originals.” In 
1809 Goethe speaks of the “Klarheit” of the Amtigone.®’ In 
working at the restoration of Euripides’ Phaethon Goethe finds that 
there is no trace of that confusion with which Ovid and Nonnus 
(in treating the fable of Phaethon) destroy the universe.** Of 
Daphnis and Chloe by Longus Goethe says in 1831: “Es ist eine 
bewundernswiirdige Tagesklarheit in dieser Darstellung,’”®® and 
again: ‘‘Es ist darin der hellste Tag.””° Not always, to be sure, 
does Goethe find this desirable quality present even in Greek works; 
at least that is the case with the Anthology, for after studying its 
thirty-six epigrams on the subject of Myron’s cow, he confesses 
that they have helped him very little to gain a distinct impression 
of this work of art, for they lack clear presentation.” The Latin 
writers, it would seem, possess this quality, in Goethe’s opinion, 
in as great a degree as the Greeks, a thing that is not the case in 
most of the qualities here being considered. Thus the “Klarheit 
der Behandlung” of Terence is praised;” Curtius, the Roman his- 
torian of the first century, receives a tribute for his great vividness: 
“Welche Anschaulichkeit, welche Klarheit der Darstellung!’’” 
And of Statius Goethe says: “ich bewundere an ihm die Kunst, 
* * * sinnfillige Dinge aufzufassen und genau wiederzugeben. * * * 
Alle Dinge, die er mit Worten beschreibt, scheinen uns vor die 
Augen gefiihrt zu werden.’’* In Goethe’s general characteriza- 
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tion of the difference between ancient and modern literature, as 
reported by Riemer, he says: “Das Antike ist plastisch * * *; das 
Romantische tiuschend wie die Bilder einer Zauberlaterne.’’® 

Under this head belongs probably Goethe’s use of the words 
“rein” and “Reinheit,” denoting that which is clearly defined, 
clean-cut. So he says of Homer’s descriptions and similes that 
they are “gezeichnet mit Reinheit”;” Euripides, too, shows “die 
grésste Reinheit’’;’7 Menander is “rein”;’* of Theophrastus’ 
powers of observation he says: “wie rein!’’;* and among the Latins 
there is “der himmelreine Virgil.”*® To Wieland the Greeks 
were valuable models in their “ Reinheit.”’* 

(7) Variety, abundance, richness, splendor. And yet Goethe is 
not blind to the beauty of variety, etc., in spite of the emphasis on 
the preceding qualities. In 1784 Herder’s work on the Anthology 
attracts Goethe’s attention. He becomes quite enthusiastic about 
these poems, and mentions as one of the admirable qualities “die 
reizende Manigfaltigkeit der Erfindung.”* The Daphnis and Chloe 
is strong in this respect; in 1807 he has noted “dass der Autor einen 
grossen Reichthum von Motiven * * * zusammengefunden und 
besonders das Hauptmotiv der Retardation in der gréssten Man- 
nigfaltigkeit zu benutzen gewusst’’;* in 1811 he speaks of “der 
reiche Gehalt”’ of this same work;* in 1814 he calls it “ein Mei- 
sterstiick poetischer Entfaltung eines gegebenen reichhaltigen Ge- 
genstandes”’;® and in 1831 he says that, in spite of its brevity, 
there has been developed in it “eine vollstindige Welt” and that 
“kein Motiv fehlt.”* In Dichtung und Wahrheit he speaks of 
“die Fiille des Plato.”*’ Homer’s similes have “Fiille und Herr- 
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lichkeit.’’** Pindar’s odes have such a mighty effect because “die 
Herrlichkeiten grosser Stidte, ganzer Lander und Geschlechts- 
folgen” serve as foundation to them.** Of Sophocles’ Phil- 
octetes he says: “Die Poesie verdient sich das Lob einer ernsten 
Pracht. Ein grosser Reichthum von Stoff und Gehalt ist diesem 
Stiicke eigen.”* That is, even in Greek tragedy does Goethe 
find abundance and complication admirable when done well, as 
for example by Euripides; only a few months before his death 
Goethe writes that what most aroused his wonder for Euripides 
at that time was “das so grinzenlose als kraftige Element worauf 
er sich bewegt. Auf den griechischen Localititen und auf deren 
* * * Legenden-Masse schifft und schwimmt er. * * * Alles ist ihm 
zur Hand: Stoff, Gehalt, Beziige, Verhiltnisse; er darf nur zugrei- 
fen, um seine Gegenstinde und Personen in dem einfachsten 
Decurs vorzufiihren oder die verwickeltsten Verschrinkungen noch 
mehr zu verwirren. ”’® 


(8) Positiveness, construction. Goethe wants to build up, not 
destroy. Note in this connection the characters of his Faust and 
of Mephistopheles, the spirit of negation. Goethe contrasts with 
Aesop and Socrates, who are constructive, the satirist Lichten- 
berg, who finds his pleasure in caricature, and who aims only at 
the discovery of weaknesses.” As my thesis brought out, Goethe 
takes little interest in satirists; Lucian, Lucilius, and Juvenal are 
passed over lightly. For travesty, parody, caricature, belittling 
of the noble, Goethe has little use. The difference in his attitude 
toward comedy and tragedy is also noticeable; toward tragedy it 
is almost worship, toward Aristophanes it is rather a pleasant 
patronage; compare the following, which is one of a series of con- 
trasts between ancient and modern literature, all much to the dis- 
advantage of the modern: ‘‘ Das Romantische grenzt ans Komische, 
das Antike ans Ernste und Wiirdige.”® The satyr-play was a 
troublesome problem to him until he came to the conclusion that 
it was not the same in kind with the modern “ Possen- und Fratzen- 
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stiick,”” nor with parody or travesty, but that, rather, it was a 
real part of the tetralogy, written in the same lofty style; in it the 
noble is not debased, but the brutal, the low is lifted up by the 
poet’s art.“ In the Maximen und Reflexionen Goethe holds up 
the Greek in preference to the Latin on this point of positiveness: 
“Bei den Griechen, deren Poesie und Rhetorik einfach und positiv 
war, erscheint die Billigung 6fter als die Missbilligung; bei den 
Lateinern hingegen ist es umgekehrt, und je mehr sich Poesie und 
Redekunst verdirbt, destro mehr wird der Tadel wachsen und 
das Lob sich zusammenziehen. ’’” 

(9) Realism, life, nature, observation, the present. This quality 
is emphasized by Goethe perhaps more than any other in ancient 
literature; he finds it in every sphere of Greek life and is always 
filled with admiration for it. Homer possesses it in a high degree, 
and Goethe never tires of praising him for it. In 1772 he says 
that Homer is one of the authors who, together with Nature, must 
be studied by actors if the stage is to be elevated as it should be.™ 
In relating the story of this year (1772) in Dichtung und Wahrheit 
he says: ““Auch das Homerische Licht ging uns neu wieder auf. 
* * * Wir sahen nun nicht mehrin jenen Gedichten ein angespanntes 
und aufgedunsenes Heldenwesen, sondern die abgespiegelte Wahr- 
heit einer uralten Gegenwart.’’*’ In 1774 Werther is made to say: 
“Wenn Ulyss von dem ungemessnen Meer und von der unend- 
lichen Erde spricht, das ist so wahr.’”** In 1775, in a conversation 
with Bodmer, Goethe dwells on the naturalness of Homer’s charac- 
ters.** During the Italian Journey he writes, thinking especially 
of the Odyssey: ‘‘Die Beschreibungen, die Gleichnisse, u. s. w. 
kommen uns poetisch vor und sind doch unsiglich natiirlich * * *. 
Selbst die sonderbarsten erlogenen Begebenheiten haben eine 
Natiirlichkeit, die ich nie so gefiihlt habe als in der Nahe der 
beschriebenen Gegenstinde.’’’° Ten years later, in 1798, speak- 
ing of this same experience, he writes: ‘‘Ich gestehe dass es (the 
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Odyssey) mir aufhérte ein Gedicht zu sein, es schien die Natur 
selbst.”""' The next year (1799) he urges artists to seek subjects 
in Homer, for “‘Vieles ist bei ihm schon so lebendig * * * und wahr 
dargestellt, dass der bildende Kiinstler bereits halbgethane Arbeit 
findet.’"* In 1809 we again find Homer and Nature paired: 
“Verfalscht ist alles, was uns von der Natur trennt; der Weg der 
Natur aber ist derselbe, auf dem ihr Baco, Homer und Shakespeare 
notwendig begegnen miisst.”"* And finally for Homer, one of 
the Maximen reads: “Der fiir dichterische * * * Schépfungen 
empfangliche Geist fiihlt sich dem Alterthum gegeniiber in den 
anmuthigst-ideellen Naturzustand versetzt; und noch auf den 
heutigen Tag haben die Homerischen Gesinge die Kraft, uns 
wenigstens fiir Augenblicke von der furchtbaren Last zu befreien, 
welche die Ueberlieferung von * * * Jahren auf uns gewiilzt hat.’ 


This quality is also characteristic of the Greek philosophers; 
Goethe says of them: “Die Griechen, welche zu ihren Natur- 
betrachtungen aus den Regionen der Poesie heriiberkamen, erhiel- 
ten sich dabei noch dichterische Eigenschaften. Sie schauten die 
Gegenstinde tiichtig und lebendig und fiihlten sich gedrungen, die 
Gegenwart lebendig auszusprechen.’"® One of the admirable 
traits of Socrates to Goethe was ‘“‘das derbe tiichtige Halten auf 
einer verstaindigen Gegenwart.’ Of Plato he says: “Alles was 
er dussert, bezieht sich auf ein ewig * * * Wahres.’°’ Aristotle 
receives strong tributes on this point. In 1827, ie., when he is 
78 years old, Goethe says that if he had the strength he would 
devote himself entirely to the study of Greek: ‘Die Natur und 
Aristoteles wiirden mein Augenmerk sein. Es ist iiber alle Be- 
griffe, was dieser Mann erblickte, sah, schaute, bemerkte, beobach- 
tete.’°S The next year: “Aristoteles hat die Natur besser gese- 
hen als irgendein Neuerer”’;'® and again: ‘Wenn man die Prob- 
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leme des Aristoteles ansieht, so erstaunt man iiber die Gabe des 
Bemerkens und fiir was alles die Griechen Augen gehabt haben. ”’!!° 
And Theophrastus, or whoever the author of the Greek work on 
colors may be, is also admired for this quality, for Goethe says: 
“Welch ein Aufmerken, welch ein Anpassen auf jede Bedingung, 
unter welcher diese Erscheinung zu beobachten ist.’’™ 

In Greek tragedy Goethe does not emphasize this quality so 
frequently, although utterances show that here too he is attracted 
by it. Ina series of contrasts between ancient and modern tragedy, 
the former is characterized as “real,” the latter as “ideal.” ™ 
In the lack of this quality, as well as that of “Kunstvollendung,” 
may perhaps be seen a cause of Euripides’ inferiority to Aeschylus 
and Sophocles, for even Goethe grants that “‘die Art des Sophokles 
und Aeschylos hat etwas, was naher an die Natur geht.’ 

The Greek historians too possess this quality, not only the 
poets: “‘Warum sind ihre Dichter und Geschichtschreiber die 
Bewunderung des Einsichtigen, die Verzweiflung des Nacheifern- 
den, als weil jene handelnden Personen, die aufgefiihrt werden, 
an ihrem eigenen Selbst, an dem engen Kreise ihres Vaterlandes 
* * * einen so tiefen Antheil nahmen, mit allem Sinn, aller Neigung, 
aller Kraft auf die Gegenwart wirkten * * *. Alle (der Dichter, 
der Geschichtschreiber, der Forscher) hielten sich am Nichsten, 
Wahren, Wirklichen fest, und selbst ihre Phantasiebilder haben 
Knochen und Mark.’ With this last thought compare: Greek 
poetry is that art of poetry, “welche dahin strebt, dass der Ein- 
bildungskraft Gehalt, Gestalt und Form dargebracht werde, so 
dass sie sich daran als an einem Wirklichen beschaftigen und 
erbauen kénne.’’® 

Although Goethe has very little to say about the individual 
Greek orators, yet he appreciates that this quality was common 
to all of them; in discussing his early rhetorical studies he says: 
“Meine Bekanntschaft mit so vielem Guten jener alten Zeiten 
(the works of the Greek poets and orators) war * * * immer nur 
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schul-und buchmiissig und keineswegs lebendig, da es doch, be- 
sonders bei den geriihmtesten Rednern, auffiel, dass sie sich durch- 
aus im Leben gebildet hatten, und das man von den Eigen- 
schaften ihres Kunstcharacters niemals sprechen konnte, ohne 
ihren persénlichen Gemiihtscharacter zugleich mitzuerwihnen. ’™ 
With respect to Greek lyric poetry Goethe finds the same true; 
on one occasion he asks: ‘‘Warum sind die Gedichte * * * der 
alten Griechen * * * so stark, so feurig, so gross? Die Natur 
trieb sie zum Singen wie den Vogel in der Luft. Uns* * * treibt 
ein gemachtes Gefiihl, das wir * * * dem Wohigefallen an den 
Alten zu danken haben, zu der Leier.’”"’ Compare with this: 
“Das antike Tragische ist das menschlich Tragierte. Das Roman- 
tische ist kein Natiirliches * * * sondern ein Gemachtes, ein Ge- 
suchtes. * ** Das Antike ist * * * wahr und reell.”"™* Finally 
in regard to this quality as found particularly among the Greeks, 
note that “reinkriftige Anschauung” is one of the great qualities 
that Goethe finds not only in their dramatic but also in their lyric 
and epic works, furthermore in the philosophers, orators and his- 
torians, i.e., this is one of the characteristics that make Greek 
literature great in all its forms." 


Of the Latins individually Goethe has little to say in regard to 
this quality, and yet there are a few utterances. Goethe uses the 
work ‘“‘charakteristisch” as equivalent to “‘realistisch,” and so 
when he speaks of a performance of Terence’s Adelphi (in a German 
version) as “‘eine derbe, charakteristische Darstellung, ”’’° he shows 
that he finds this desirable quality in Terence. The power of 
observation is one of the things that make Lucretius great: “Was 
unsern Lucrez als Dichter so hoch stellt und seinen Rang auf ewige 
Zeiten sichert, ist ein hohes tiichtig-sinnliches Anschauungsver- 
mégen, welches ihn zu kraftiger Darstellung befihigt.’™! Horace, in 
the Ars Poetica, demands “ die Ausfiihrung charakteristischer Gegen- 
stinde,”’ and that is “das Rechte.”*” And Seneca, because of 
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the lack of this quality, becomes unbearable, even ridiculous; 
for certain passages in his works make it very apparent “dass die 
Redekunst aus dem Leben sich in die Schulen * * * zuriickgezogen 
hat.’ In conclusion may be quoted an utterance on both Greeks 
and Latins: “Man spricht immer vom Studium der Alten, allein 
was will das anders sagen als: Richte dich auf die wirkliche Welt 
und suche sie auszusprechen, denn das taten die Alten auch, da sie 
lebten. ’”™ 

(10) Action, experience. Closely allied to the preceding is that 
quality of the ancients which made them insist on experience 
rather than theory, on deeds rather than speculation. As Goethe 
puts it: “‘ Das, was geschah, hatte fiir sie den einzigen Werth, so wie 
fiir uns nur dasjenige, was gedacht oder empfunden worden, einigen 
Werth zu gewinnen scheint.” Thus “Heroischer Gesang” 
(Homer) strides back and forth “auf Thatenfeldern.” Greek 
tragedy is “naiv” and“heldenhaft,” whereas modern tragedy is 
“sentimental” and “romantisch.”””’ (With this idea of “helden- 
haft” cf. Faust’s attitude of mind after his intercourse with the 
Greek Helen: he is eager to do heroic deeds.) Furthermore, the 
dramas of Shakspere, the essence of which is “Leben der Ge- 
schichte,”’ differ from those of Sophocles, “die uns nur That vor- 
stellen.” "* Socrates, the ‘“Heldengeist,’’ attracts Goethe so 
strongly because his philosophy is practical rather than specu- 
lative; Goethe says: “‘Man denke sich das Grosse der Alten, vor- 
ziiglich der Sokratischen Schule, dass sie die Quelle und Richt- 
schnur alles Lebens und Thuns vor Augen stellt, nicht zu leerer 
Spekulation, sondern zu Leben und That auffordert.”’”* For the 
same reason he is attracted to Hippocrates and to Aristotle. Com- 
pare in this connection the striking utterance of Goethe in the 
diary for Jan. 13, 1779: “Lehrbuch und Geschichte sind gleich 
licherlich dem Handelnden.’’”° 
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(11) Imagination. In spite of all this emphasis on realism, 
Goethe, of course, insists also on the rights of the imagination and at- 
tacks any attempt to degrade realism to mere naturalism. In re- 
counting the time when, as a boy, he first came to know Homer, he 
says that the copper plates in the prose translation that he used so 
spoiled his imagination that for a long time he could picture to 
himself the Homeric heroes only in these forms.“! And not only 
was he so affected when a boy, but also as an old man of seventy; 
in 1820 he says of certain etchings representing modern views of 
the plain of Troy and other places: ‘Durch die Uebersicht der 
Ebene von Troja ist die Ilias aufgehoben, beynahe geht es der 
Aeneis nicht besser in den Siimpfen von Ostia.” Dwelling 
on this point again in the Annals for 1820 he says that these etch- 
ings are a sad example of the modern realistic tendency: ‘‘ Denn 
was kann wohl trauriger sein, als einem Dichter aufhelfen zu wol- 
len durch Darstellung wiister Gegenden? Muss man denn nicht 
schon annehmen, dass Virgil zu seiner Zeit Miihe gehabt sich 
jenen Urzustand der lateinischen Welt zu vergegenwirtigen, um 
die langst verlassenen Stidte einigermassen vor den Rémern 
seiner Zeit dichterisch aufzustutzen?”™ 


For the mere matter of Greek tragedy Goethe has little use; 
thus he says: ‘Wenn man vom Kunstwerke spricht, als hatte 
man, an seiner Statt, die Begebenheiten in der Natur erfahren, 
dann lassen sich wohl sogar Sophokleische Tragédien als ekel- 
haft und abscheulich darstellen.”™ Often, says Goethe, one 
hears people express a desire, after they have finished a good novel, 
to see it produced on the stage, and how many poor dramas have 
resulted! “‘Damit nur ja ihrer Imagination keine Thitigkeit 
iibrig bleibe, so soll alles sinnlich wahr, * * * dramatisch seyn, 
und das dramatische selbst soll sich dem wirklich wahren an die 
Seite stellen. Diesen eigentlich kindischen * * * Tendenzen sol- 
te * ** der Kiinstler * * * widerstehen.”™ One of the evidences 
of the greatness of the Greeks is that they cared less about the 
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530 Keller 
historical accuracy of an event than about the poet’s treatment 
of it. On this point cf. Faust: 
“ Nicht vergleicht sich dein Erzihlen 

Dem was liebliche Liige, 

Glaubhaftiger als Wahrheit, 

Von dem Sohne sang der Maja!” #7 

Of the Latins, Lucretius is assured immortality by his two great 
qualities “Anschauungsvermégen” and “eine lebendige Ein- 
bildungskraft, * * * um das Angeschaute bis in die unschaubaren 
Tiefen der Natur, auch iiber die Sinne hinaus, in alle geheimsten 
Schlupfwinkel zu verfolgen.’’** Lucretius also furnishes splen- 
did examples of imitative and productive imagination.”* In the 
case of Horace the lack of this quality is indicated by Goethe’s 
words to the effect that he recognizes Horace’s poetic talent only 
in his technic and diction ‘‘nebst einer furchtbaren Realitaét ohne 
alle eigentliche Poesie, besonders in den Oden.’’*° 
(12) Bigness, greatness. This quality belongs rather to the 

Greeks than to the J atins, judging by Goethe’s utterances, al- 
though in the first passage quoted he may be thinking of the latter 
also; he says that the study of art, like that of the ancient writers, 
fills “‘ unser Inneres mit grossen Gegenstainden und Gesinnungen. ”™* 
But it is the Greeks who possess this quality in great measure; 
all forms of their literature, dramatic, lyric, and epic poetry, philo- 
sophy, oratory, and history, are stamped with the characteristic 
of “des Grossartigen.”™? Homer’s great characters are “vor 
unser Auge fast nicht von den Géttern zu scheiden.’™ Inter- 
preting a bust of Homer at the time of his studies in physiognomy 
he says: ‘ Diess ist der Schadel, in dem die ungeheuren Gétter und 
Helden so viel Raum haben, als im weiten Himmel und der griin- 
zenlosen Erde.’ In the Maskenzug of 1818 Epic Poetry (=Ho- 
mer) speaks the words: “Dem Allergréssten war ich stets ver- 
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traut.’”" So it is with the lyric poetry; Goethe asks: “Warum 
sind die Gedichte*** der alten Griechen***so gross?” 
Greek tragedy, too, is stamped with this characteristic; it “zeigte 
grose Handlungen der Vater dem Volck, * * * erregte * * * grose 
Empfindungen in den Seelen, denn es war selbst * * * gros. ”’47 
In the early period of the development of the chorus, the choral 
song presents “‘grosse Thaten, ungeheure Schicksale.”™* Modern 
tragedy, Goethe says, is based on the “I will” and thereby be- 
comes ‘“‘schwach und klein”; but Greek tragedy is based on the 
“TI ought” and thereby becomes “gross und stark.’’™® In the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus we have “eine uralte Riesengestalt, 
geformt wie Ungeheuer.””® The same poet’s Philoctetes, al- 
though in fragmentary form, Goethe admires for its ‘“‘Seelen- 
grésse.”"™! Of the Philoctetes of Sophocles Goethe says: “Die 
Sitten des Neoptolemus sind die grossartigsten.” “* Euripides’ 
Phaethon is “unglaublich grossgedacht’’;“* its ‘‘Grossheit” is 
mentioned in another place." The great tragedians lived in an 
age which wanted “nur immer das wirklich Grésste und Beste. ’”’™ 
The mere matter of Greek tragedies, sometimes actually dis- 
gusting, becomes, when treated by the poets, “ertriiglich * * *, 
schén, anmuthig * * * durch Einfalt und stille Grésse,”™® Goethe 
in these words using Winckelmann’s well-known phrase. Menan- 
der, judged even by his few fragments, is “gross”;’ Socrates is 
“ein grosser Mensch”’ and ‘‘grossdenkend.’”’™® Horace works 
“mit grossem Sinne” in his Ars Poetica,”° and the “‘grosse Ge- 
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danken’”*' of Manilius are mentioned. Here may be added that 
broadness of view which Goethe finds and admires in several 
places; speaking of Theophrastus he calls attention to his “‘freies 
Ueberschauen der Welt” ™ and his “freye, weite Uebersicht iiber 
die Phinomene.’* This same “weite Uebersicht der Welt” is 
an admirable quality of the Anthology, and “weitere Weltum- 
sicht” was one of the things that brought Roman culture to its 
high level.’ 

(13) Loftiness, dignity, nobility. The lofty style of the an- 
cients is often mentioned, e.g., Homer’s."* Wieland, in his Al- 
ceste, seemed to Goethe’ to have sinned against the Greeks and 
their lofty style.** From the fragments of Aeschylus’ Philocte- 
tes Goethe concludes that this drama contained “Nichts Ge- 
schwitziges, oder Niedriges.”** In connection with Sophocles’ 
Oedipus Colonus Goethe uses the phrase “erhabene Heiligkeit.’””° 
The Phaethon of Euripides leads us “‘zum Héchsten und Wiirdig- 
sten”;'” even in discussing this poet’s satyr-play, the Cyclops, 
Goethe insists on this quality: one must not think of the satyr- 
play as parody: “Nein! bey den Griechen ist alles * * * im 
grossen Styl, * * * und immer der gleiche Geist, der allem die ge- 
biihrende Wiirde verleiht.’’”? The matter is so treated by the 
poet “dass wir dasselbe * * * als an dem Erhabenen theilnehmend 
empfinden.’” In connection with the above phrase “Nichts 
Geschwitziges’’ may we not see a reason for Goethe’s neglect of 
Lucian? For note the following, entitled Lucian: 

‘Nun, Freund, bist du verséhnt mit den Philosophen? Du hast sie 
Oben im Leben, das weiss Jupiter! tiichtig geneckt:” 
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“ Rede leiser, mein Freund. Zwar hab’ ich die Narren geziichtigt, 
Aber mit vielem Geschwiitz oft auch die Klugen geplagt.” !”* 


Roman poetry, too, attained this style.’ Moreover, this lofti- 
ness has to do with more than style; the writers themselves have 
this quality. Thus Goethe speaks of ‘die hohe Seele” of Sopho- 
cles,‘ and again: ‘‘Hat ein Poet den hohen Gehalt der Seele wie 
Sophokles, so wird seine Wirkung immer sittlich sein.’”"”7 Menan- 
der is called “‘edel *'’8 And finally on this point, one of the great 
traits that stamp all Greek literature is “die erhabene Denkungs- 
weise. ’”79 

(14) Humanness. And yet this loftiness and elevation must not 
be carried to an extreme; it must not destroy the purely human side. 
Goethe has little use for “saintliness”; in his early enthusiasm 
for Socrates he says that that philosopher appears to him to be 
“statt des Heiligen ein grosser Mensch.’"*® Homer is “men- 
schlich’’'*' and the influence that the gods exert in him is “ unendlich 
menschlich.”® It is this quality that largely attracts Goethe so 
strongly to Plutarch: 


““Was hat dich nur von uns entfernt ?? Hab’ immer den Plutarch gelesen. 
“Was hast du denn dabei gelernt ?’ Sind eben alles Menschen gewesen.”™ 


“Das rein menschliche in seinem ganzen Umfange” is the specific 
subject of Greek tragedy; moreover, in Greek poetry, says 
Goethe, everything is based “auf allgemeiner gesunder Mensch- 
heit. ’”185 

(15) Genuineness. Among the things that Goethe admires in 
Aeschylus’ Philoctetes is the “‘Festsinn” and the fact that there is 
in the drama “nichts Tiickisches.” Socrates is characterized by 
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534 Keller 
“Gerad-und Rechtsinn” and by “Unbestechlichkeit gegen jede 
Art von Umgebung.”'*’ “Das Tiichtige” is oné of the great 
traits of all Greek literature.'®* 

(16) Soundness. In this quality, too, “das Gesunde,” we have 
a trait of all Greek literature.'*® Goethe finds fault with Wie- 
land, who did not seem to want to recognize “die derbe gesunde 
Natur’ which forms the basis of Greek literature. In possess- 
ing this quality ancient literature is superior to modern romantic 
literature; Goethe speaks of romantic “ Krankheitsfille,” which 
are epidemic among moderns, but rare among ancients.’ So, 
too, he says: ““Das Klassische nenne ich das Gesunde, und das 
Romantische das Kranke. Da sind die Nibelungen klassisch wie 
der Homer, denn beide sind gesund und tiichtig. * * * Das Alte ist 
nicht klassisch, weil es alt, sondern weil es * * * frisch * * * und 
gesund ist.” 

(17) Strength, fire. Because Nature drove the old Greek poets 
to sing, their poems are “stark” and “‘feurig.”" In the Wander- 
ers Sturmlied, written at the time when Goethe was very enthu- 
siastic about Pindar, “Gluht” is the quality of that poet that is 
uppermost in Goethe’s mind.“ In Homer’s bust Goethe sees, 
according to his studies in physiognomy, “Festigkeit.”'® If, 
among other qualities, a work of literature is “‘stark,” it is classic, 
whether ancient or modern.'® Nonnus, whom Goethe admired 
to a considerable extent, is “ein kraftiger Poet.”!*’ 

(18) Delicacy, charm. But the quality of delicacy also makes its 
appeal to Goethe. Referring to the influence that the gods exert 
in Homer, Goethe says: “es ist unendlich zart.”** Aristophanes 
is called “der Liebling der Grazien.’** Of Menander Goethe 
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says: “Seine Anmut ist unerreichbar.”°° The Anthology appeals 
to him with its “Lieblichkeit.”*"* The much admired Daphnis 
and Chloe of Longus is “von der héchsten Milde” and contains 
“Delikatesse der Empfindung, die sich dem Besten gleichstellt, 
das je gemacht worden!’ In Latin literature Lucretius helped 
form the epoch in which Roman poetry had reached the lofty style: 
“Die alte, tiichtige, barsche Rohheit war gemildert”; and then 
Roman culture had been brought to the marvelous stage “wo 
Kraft und Ernst sich mit Anmuth, wo starke gewaltige Aeusserun- 
gen sich mit Gefalligkeit vermahlen konnten,”*” i.e., not in any 
one of these qualities taken alone, but in the combination of them 
does the highest development lie. In Terence Goethe finds “die 
héchste Keuschheitt, Nettigkeit * * * der Behandlung.” 


(19) Cheerfulness. Goethe’s optimism is seen in his demand for 
cheerfulness. He contrasts, in 1827, the ‘“Lazarett-Poesie” of 
the day with the genuine poetry of Tyrtaeus, which equips men with 
courage for life. In comparing Wieland with Anacreon, Goethe 
speaks of the rich wreath that the former’s “geistreiche Lebens- 
freude”’ deserves.*% Theognis, at first, did not appeal to Goethe 
at all, for all he saw in him was “ein trauriger ungriechischer Hy- 
pochondrist”” whom he was glad to lay aside in favor of some more 
cheerful Greek.**? Menander, whom Goethe admired so deeply, 
is ‘‘durchaus * * * heiter.’’°* In defending Ovid against Herder’s 
criticism he said that “fiir eine jugendliche Phantasie nichts er- 
freulicher sein kénne, als in jenen heitern * * * Gegenden mit 
Géttern zu verweilen”’;?°* and in the hard days of 1815 Goethe 
says of a translation of Ovid that had just reached him: “sie 
liest sich gar angenehm und in so wilden kriegerischen Zeiten ist 
die Heiterkeit des gliicklichen Rémers héchst willkommen.’ 
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It is to be noted that the Metamorphoses were always a great 
favorite with Goethe.“ Ancient writings are not classic because 
they are ancient, but because, among other things, they are 
“froh.’” Even the Greek language itself is more suited than the 
Latin to a “heiterer Vortrag gliicklicher Naturansichten.””™ 

(20) Earnestness, seriousness. But the other side, the seri- 
ous one, of course, also receives attention. ‘“‘Der hohe Ernst” 
is one of the qualities which, Goethe says, raise Aeschylus and 
Sophocles as artists above Euripides.’’** “Ernst” too, is one of 
the admirable qualities of the Anthology.** When Gerhard wished 
to dedicate his translation of Anacreon to Carl August, Goethe 
advises him not to do so, for more serious productions should be 
chosen for this purpose.” And, in the series of contrasts, re- 
ferred to above, between ancient and modern romantic literature, 
where the advantage lies so preponderately on the side of the 
ancient, it is romanticism that borders on the comic, while the 
ancient borders ‘‘ans Ernste und Wiirdige.”’ *” 

(21) The quality of intellect (Verstand) is a necessary one in 
epic poetry, Goethe says,”* speaking of the Odyssey. Euripides 
seems to possess it more than the other two tragedians; of his lost 
Philoctetes Goethe says: “Geriihmt wird grosse Sorgfalt und 
Scharfsinn.””* And of the Bacchae he says: “Kann man * * * die 
Verblendung der Menschen geistreicher darstellen, als es hier ge- 
schehen ist?””° Aristophanes’ “geistreiche Scherze” are spoken 
of." After reading Aristotle’s Poetics in 1797 Goethe says: “es 
ist eine schéne Sache um den Verstand in seiner héchsten Er- 
scheinung.’ One of the great qualities that make up the charm 
of the Anthology is “der grosse Verstand.”** Of Daphnis and 
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Chloe, Goethe says it is a masterpiece, “worin Verstand, Kunst 
* * * auf ihrem héchsten Gipfel erscheinen.”** This same quality 
(dieser grosse Verstand) attracts Goethe to the old Romans in 
general; * of Cicero in particluar he says that he finds in the oration 
Pro Sexto Roscio not only faults but also “grosser Verstand.”” 
The Greek language itself is more suited to a “geistreicher Vor- 
trag” than is the Latin.”’ 

(22) Feeling, emotion. But on the other hand, the poet who is 
merely intellectual and who lacks feeling has, in Goethe’s opinion, 
no great claim to the name of poet; ‘“‘Armer Mensch, an dem der 
Kopf alles ist!” he says of such poets.”* In commenting on the 
statement that the correct poet is no great poetic genius, Goethe 
says: ““‘Wenn man Homer liest, so kann man sich * * * nicht ent- 
halten, eben das von Virgilen zu sagen.””*® In two other places 
Goethe refers to this quality in Homer; in Werther a passage of 
Homer is spoken of as “innig”’ and “geheimnisvoll” ;*° and in a 
letter of 1787 we read: “Die Beschreibungen (in Homer), die 
Gleichnisse * * * sind * * * mit einer * * * Innigkeit gezeichnet, vor 
der man erschrickt.”' And as Homer is to Virgil, so Pindar is to 
Horace: “‘Die Prizision des Horaz néthigte die Deutschen * * * 
sich ihm gleichzustellen. * * * Wir besassen nunmehr (in eighteenth 
century German literature) wo nicht einen Pindar, doch einen 
Horaz.’”* Another utterance on Horace expresses a similar 
view: “Sein poetisches Talent anerkannt nur in Absicht auf tech- 
nische und Sprachvollkommenheit, d.h., Nachbildung der grie- 
chischen Metra und der poetischen Sprache, nebst einer furcht- 
baren Realitit ohne alle Poesie, besonders in den Oden.”™* In 
contrast to the times of the ancient Greek poets, the genius of 
modern times is smothered by “unsere empfindungslose Lebens- 
art, wenn die Sanger freier Zeiten es nicht erwirmen.”™* Nonnus 
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is “ein gefiihlvoller Poet.” Plato is the man of “Geist und 
Gemiith.”** In this connection may be mentioned Goethe’s 
interest in mystic literature, an interest that was considerable, 
especially in the Orphic writings and in Plotinus, of whom he 
speaks as “der wunderbare Mystiker.’”™’ With Plato’s saying 
that wonder is the mother of all that is beautiful and good, Goe- 
the heartily agrees,** and in another place*® he speaks of “die 
heilige Scheu’’ with which Plato approaches nature, and of “‘jenes 
Erstaunen, das * * * den Philosophen so gut kleidet.”” Compare 
in Faust: 
~ Doch im Erstarren such’ ich nicht mein Heil, 

Das Schaudern ist der Menschheit bestes Teil; 

Wie auch die Welt ihm das Gefi#hi verteure, 

Ergriffen, fihlt er tief das Ungeheure.”’ **° 

(23) Good taste. This quality receives little mention, probably 
because Goethe assumes it in all real works of art; cf. “Der Ge- 
schmack ist dem Genie angeboren.’™! But he does mention it 
twice in connection with Daphnis and Chloe.” 

(24) Beauty. “ Das Erhabene verkérpert sich im Schénen,” 
says Goethe.“ Greek tragedy becomes beautiful through “das 
mildernde Schénheitsprinzip.’** Thucydides and Herodotus are 
read by Goethe for their form and not for their content.** Goe- 
the has little use for the Cynic philosophy, because it constantly 
violates forms,™* while of Plato, whom he admired so deeply, he 
says: “Alles was er dussert, bezieht sich auf ein ewig * * * Schénes, 
dessen Forderung er in jedem Busen aufzuregen strebt.’™’ The 
Daphnis and Chloe is praised for its ‘Schénheit,”™* and Virgil is 
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“der schéne Virgil.”™* In fact, even though the other ancient 
literatures contain great treasures, yet the Greek and Latin have 
handed down to us precious gifts “die an Gehalt dem iibrigen 
Besten gleich, der Form nach allem andern vorzuziehen sind.’ 

(25) Rhythm, melody. In 1774 Goethe quotes a “recipe” for 
learning to read Homer; it runs in part as follows: “fang an zu 
lesen die Ilias, achte nicht auf Accente, sondern lies wie die Melodey 
des Hexameters dahinfliest und es Dir schén klinge in der Seele. ”™! 
In 1780 he speaks of a German translation that he had made of 
certain Greek verses as being “in einer unmelodischern * * * Spra- 
che, wenigstens durch meinen Mund und Feder.’™? In 1786 
he has the following to say about the rhythm of the Electra of 
Sophocles: ‘‘Die langen Iamben ohne Abschnitt und das sonder- 
bare Wiilzen und Rollen des Periods, haben sich mir so einge- 
prigt, dass mir nun die kurzen Zeilen der Iphigenie (his own) ganz 
héckerig, iibelklingend und unlesbar werden.’ In 1814 Non- 
nus is spoken of as “ein * * * wundersam * * * rhythmisch geiib- 
ter Poet.’ 

(26) Technic. Even this somewhat external quality receives 
praise in a few cases. So, for example, the ability of Sophocles as 
a playwright is mentioned: “er kannte die Bretter und verstand 
sein Metier wie einer.”™* In Euripides Goethe admires “die 
grosse tragisch-rhetorische Technik ’’;* also his “ grésste Gewandt- 
heit.’’=7 And here again the oft-cited Daphnis and Chloe has a 
place; Goethe speaks of its “ vortrefflicher Plan” and of its “ gliick- 
liche Bearbeitung.”** And yet that this quality is after all, in 
Goethe’s opinion, of little value unless accompanied by other 
more important ones, is clear from the statement quoted above 
(sec. 22) on Horace. 

(27) Rhetoric. This is a quality of especial value to the drama- 
tist; Goethe calls attention to the prominence of argumentation in 
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Greek tragedy, and to the good use that the Greek tragedians, 
and still more the comedians, made of it.™* Riemer quotes him 
as saying: “In der Sprache des griechischen Dramas ist unter 
andern ein auffallendes Verstandesspiel, eine Freude an witzigen 
Repliken.””° In his notes to the Divan, Goethe speaks of “ab- 
gebrochene Wechselreden” as being “die schénste Zierde des 
Dramas.” *' Sophocles possesses this quality in a rare degree, and 
right here, says Goethe, is the life of his drama; the spectator is 
always on the side of the last speaker.** Once, however, in Goe- 
the’s view, Sophocles carries this ability too far, and that is where 
Antigone argues that her brother is the most precious of her rela- 
tives.** In Euripides, too, Goethe finds much to admire on this 
point; he speaks of his “hohe sittliche Rhetorik’”’;™ and yet, 
where Sophocles in one case went too far, Euripides is prone to do 
so frequently. Goethe defends Virgil’s story of Laocoon as a 
rhetorical argument,” and of Seneca he says that some of his 
descriptions are “wirklich késtlich, wenn man den rhetorischen 
Stil einmal zugeben will.’ ™*” 

(28) Contrasts. This element of the Phaethon of Euripides 
seems to be largely responsible for Goethe’s admiration of this play, 
for he refers to it three times; thus he speaks of a contrast in this 
play “welcher schéner nicht gedacht werden kann” ;** another 
very effective contrast is referred to,”* and then he closes with 
the words: “Wie viel liesse sich nicht iiber die * * * Grossheit 
auch dieses Stiickes riihmen ***, da es * * * uns *** mit be- 
deutenden Gegensitzen * * * ergétzt und _belehrt.”?” 

(29) Urbanity. In Terence Goethe admires among other things 
“die allerzarteste theatralische Urbanitit.’’?” 

(30) Wisdom. A quality of life, rather than of literature alone, 
that Goethe admires in the ancients, is wisdom. Here again one 
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thinks of Goethe himself, especially in his old age, “der weise 
Goethe.” The ‘“Naturweisheit” of Euripides is spoken of;?” 
Socrates and Plutarch, the former so deeply admired, the latter so 
devotedly read, are both ‘wise’ men.2" “Die anmutige Weisheit 
rémischer Schriftsteller” was one of the things that drew Goethe 
to that literature,?“ and as for Greek literature, he mentions as 
one of the great characteristics that are found in every field of 
it “die hohe Lebensweisheit.” *” 

(31) Unmorality. Finally we have unmorality, or non-morality, 
a quality that Goethe finds it necessary to insist upon, merely be- 
cause some people demand that a work of literature be moral, a 
requirement which Goethe objects to. Thus he is opposed to 
the view that the J/iad is a moral poem;*” he says that Polygno- 
tus, in his painting representing Ulysses’ descent to Hades, has 
added a moral that was not in the Odyssey." Homer must not even 
be required to be just (e.g., where he shows himself in sympathy 
with the unjust Odysseus), because as soon as this requirement is 
laid upon poetry, it ceases to be poetry and becomes prose.?”* As 
long as Goethe saw nothing more in Theognis than a “pidago- 
gisch-rigoroser Moralist” he had no use for him, and turned to 
more attractive Greek writers.?”* And one of the points of the Phil- 
octetes of Sophocles that appeal to Goethe is the following: “Das 
Stiick enthalt nicht viele Sittenspriiche noch Ermahnung zu 
Tugenden.’”*° And for this same reason Goethe disagrees with 
Hinrichs’ theory that morality (das Sittliche) is the essence of 
Greek tragedy; Goethe sees the essence rather in “das rein 
Menschliche in seinem ganzen Umfange. ””?*" 

In conclusion: May we not say, then, that the above list fur- 
nishes a fairly definite answer to the question asked at the begin- 
ning of this article, as to what there was about the ancient classical 
literature that attracted Goethe so strongly? These quali- 
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ties, especially the more important ones, viz., moderation, sim- 
plicity, unity, artistic finish, clearness, and, above all, realism, 
made him the faithful admirer, almost worshipper, of this part of 


the world’s literature. 
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DEUTSCHER BUCHHANDEL UND LEIPZIGER 
ZENSUR 1831-1848 


NacH AKTEN UND ANDERN QUELLEN 
Ill 
Der Buchhandel im Kampf! 


In einer Hinsicht unterscheidet sich die Zensur vor 1848 ganz 
besonders von der anderer Zeiten, und zwar in ihrer tiefen Einwirk- 
ung auf den tatsichlichen Gehalt und Umfang der damaligen 
deutschen Literatur.?, Auf der Leipziger Messe ging, wie es bei 
Glossy fiir 1839 heisst,’ nur noch Politisches, speziell aus liberalem 
Lager. Mit 1840 brachen fiir den Buchhandel sieben fette Jahre 
an.* Wie alle technischen Verbesserungen auf die Massenpro- 
duktion und den Massenvertrieb hindriingten, so waren auch die 
Schriftsteller dazu getrieben bei ihrer Arbeit an einen Massen- 
absatz zu denken.® Stellungnahme zu den brennenden Fragen der 
Zeit, vornehmlich der nationalen, der religiésen und immer mehr 
der sozialen, irgendwie, wurde so dem einzelnen zu innerer und 
aiusserer Notwendigkeit.* Unsre Gréssten sind hier freilich nicht 
mitzurechnen. Es gab solche, die einfach schwiegen: Grillparzer; 
Wagner dachte an seine Musik; Hebbel was viel zu sehr mit seiner 
eignen Problematik beschiftigt. Aber selbst die Popularitat der 
Dorfgeschichte ist sicher eher aus dem um sich greifenden und nun 
sich transformierenden politisch-demokratischen Interesse zu er- 
kliren denn als eine Nachbliite des Geschmacks am Idyll. 

Man sollte meinen, dass demnach Buchhandelskreise dem Zu- 
stand der Dinge, wo die Regierungen selbst das Lesepublikum auf- 
riittelten, keineswegs hitten abhold sein sollen, zumal wenn man 
in den Glossy’schen Berichten (II, 273) eine Stelle findet wie: 

''Vgl. die Artikel im April- und Juliheft (pp. 238 ff., 345 ff.). 

2 Vgl. auch Glossy aao. E, txxxvmu, crx f.; I, 318; Il, 282; Ed. Berger, 
Der deutsche Buchhandel, etc., 1815 bis 1867, Archiv TI, 148; Rob. Prutz, Die 
deutsche Literatur der Gegenwart, *Lpz. 1860, p. 69 f. 

§aao. I, 167; dazu Goldfriedrich aao. IV, 220 ff. (man beachte, dass es sich 
hier nur um Erscheinungs-, nicht um Auflageziffern handelt). 

* Archiv II, 153. 

5 Vgl. Denkschrift iiber Zensur und Pressfreiheit, etc. (1841), bei Goldfried- 
rich aao. IV, 242. 


* Eindringend schon bei Rob. Prutz, Vorlesungen tiber die deutsche Literatur 
der Gegenwart, Lpz. 1847, p. 322. 
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“Da nur an konfiskationsfahigen Biichern etwas verdient wird 

’’ Aber es ist ein grosser Unterschied zwischen konfiskations- 
fihigen und konfiszierten Biichern; auch ist der Umfang des legi- 
timen, jedoch notwendig mitbehinderten Buchhandels, wenn er 
auch einen viel langsameren Absatz brachte, gegen die Wichtigkeit 
des zensurwidrigen keinesfalls zu unterschatzen. Schon aus diesen 
gewerblichen Gesichtspunkten, von durchschlagenden ideellen ganz 
zu schweigen, mussten beide Gruppen von Buchhindlern unbe- 
dingt gegen das Uberwachungs- und Absperrungssystem, dem sie 
in ihrem Berufe unterworfen waren, ankimpfen. Dass dieser 
Protest sich nicht auf Worte beschriinkte, dass man der Gewalt 
der Behérden wo man konnte List und Schlauheit entgegenstellte, 
ist selbstverstandlich. 

Wenn man bei Lorck, Goldfriedrich usw. nachliest, wie sich 
der Buchhandel gegen all die Unterdriickung gewehrt habe, so 
sieht die Sache meist recht theoretisch aus: Beschwerden, Ein- 
gaben, Kammerreden usw.— wieviel praktisch dabei herauskam, 
ist schwer zu entscheiden.’?’ Wir wissen natiirlich lingst, dass der 
Buchhandel nicht schlechthin das unschuldige Opferlamm polizei- 
licher Willkiir war, als das er sich offiziell stets hinstellte. Keine 
Stadt ist wohl von der steten Jagd nach Biichern, die den Behérden 
zum Trotz verbreitet wurden, so in Atem gehalten worden wie 
eben Leipzig, von wo man bequem die Vorgiinge in ganz Deutsch- 
land iiberschauen konnte. Eine systematische Darstellung dieses 
Kampfes unter der Oberflaiche ist noch nicht versucht worden; 
. doch haben die von Karl Glossy zutage geférderten Geheimbe- 
richte ein Material herbeigeschafft, das mit allem was wir sonst 
haben um wesentlich und prinzipiell Neues kaum sehr vermehrt 
werden kann. Wir werden wieder in Leipzig als Verlagsort und 
Leipzig als Kommissionsort gruppieren. 


Als Verlagsort bot Leipzig vor allem den Vorteil eines bequemen 
und billigen Vertriebs. Nicht nur, dass Kommissionsgebiihren 


7Raummangel nétigte zur Auslassung einer Skizze des gesetzlichen Kampfes. 
Zu den Werken von Lorck, Flathe, Biedermann (Gegenwart V) und Gold- 
friedrich vergl. F. J. Frommann, Geschichte des Bérsenvereins der deutschen 
Buchhindler, Lpz. 1875; Th. Flathe, Deutsche Reden, Lpz. I Bd., 1893 (pp. 227- 
243 Heinrich Brockhaus’ Kammerrede “Fiir die Pressfreiheit” vom 6. April 
1843). 
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gespart wurden, auch die Kosten des Transports zum Kommis- 
sionsort usw. fielen weg, was von ganz besondrer Wichtigkeit bei 
einem nationalen Absatz war. Ausserdem bot Sachsen, das bis 
1844 am ewigen Verlagsrecht festhielt, nicht nur juristisch die 
gréssten Garantien gegen Nachdruck, sondern hatte mit Leipzig 
auch die Mittel in der Hand dergl. einigermassen wirksam zu 
bekimpfen. Das Erstrebenswerteste fiir Schriftsteller wie Ver- 
leger war demnach im allgemeinen, jedes zu druckende Werk irgend- 
wie durch die Zensur zu bringen und den Vertrieb sodann seinen 
ordnungsgemissen Verlauf nehmen zu lassen. 

Die traditionelle Milde der sichsischen Zensur begiinstigte diese 
loyale Tendenz, und massenhaft liessen sich Werke anfiihren, die 
ehe sie ins Dunkel oder ins Ausland fliichteten, zuniichst in Leipzig 
anklopften. Bis 1836 stand dem Verleger ein sehr einfacher und 
unangreifbarer Weg offen, auch Werke zu iibernehmen, die auf 
kein siachsisches imprimatur hoffen konnten. Er schob entweder 
den Verfasser im Selbstverlag vor, oder, noch besser, brauchte 
einen nichtsachsischen Drucker als Verleger; sich selbst nannte er 
dann auf dem Titelblatt nur als Kommissionir.$ Aber schon wenn 
ein miichtiger Nachbarstaat mit Schwierigkeiten drohte, konnte 
man vom geraden Wege abgedriingt werden. Preussen unterwarf 
1821 den ganzen Verlag Fr. A. Brockhaus’ einer Rezensur. Alles 
was Brockhaus iibrig blieb, war die Griindung einer neuen Verlags- 
firma, zu der Fr. Volckmar den Namen hergab und die wirklich 
drei Artikel herausbrachte, ehe sie dem gleichen Bann verfiel.® 
Das Vorschiitzen erborgter Firmen war ein aus dem Nachdruck 
und sonst lingst bekanntes Mittel und empfahl sich vor dem Ge- 
brauch von fingierten insofern, als dergl. Druckwerke allenthalben 
mit Beschlagnahme, ihre Verbreiter mit Geld- und Freiheitsstrafen 
belegt waren. So sagte 1834 der Inhaftierte Paul Gauger in 
Stuttgart aus 1),!° 1832/33 habe Brockhaus unter Firma Heideloff 
& Campe polnische Literatur gedruckt; H. & C. habe die Eimnahme 
dafiir auch verrechnet, den Betrag aber an Brockhaus ersetzt.™ 
Besonders liessen sich ausserhalb Deutschlands domizilierte 
deutsche Firmen zu solchen Manévern herbei, ihr Profit lag meist 


* Sieh Journal 1916, p. 351 f. 
*Rud. Schmidt, Deutsche Buchhandler, deutsche Buchdrucker VI, Ebers- 
walde 1908, p. 1000. 
© Aktenbelege, s. Schluss der Artikels. 
" Uber diesen Prozess vgl. Glossy aao. A, 15 f. 
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in der Héhe von Kommissionsgebiihren.” Eine unauffillige 
Abrechnung war auf der Messe bequem. Die Vorteile dieses 
Verfahrens, Umgehung der Zensur und Schonung des eigenen 
Namens, sind klar. Otto Wigand empfahl 1841 heimlichen Druck 
in Sachsen und Angabe einer Schweizer Firma, deren Erlaubnis 
vorausgesetzt. Allerdings unterlagen politische Schriften unter 
zwanzig Bogen, die von ausserhalb des Bundes kamen, seit 1832 
per se einer Rezensur, also—woher sie in Wahrheit auch stammten— 
mindestens grésserer Aufmerksamkeit der Behérden. Musste man 
sie daran vorbeiretten, so hatte man, wenn ertappt, immer noch 
die Ausrede offen, man habe “im guten Glauben” gehandelt, 
usw. Das ganze Transportrisiko bis Leipzig fiel natiirlich weg. 
Zudem ging manches Buch, nachdem es einmal erschienen, frei 
aus auch in Staaten, die selber seine Drucklegung nie und nimmer 
zugegeben hitten. 

Doch liess sich nicht jede Firma zu solcher Deckung gebrauchen. 
Die Folge war, dass unverfrorene Verleger, freilich nicht in Leipzig 
allein, auch ohne entsprechende Ermiichtigung vorgingen. Heideloff 
& Campe selber beklagten sich, ihr Name wiirde von Ubel- 
titern in dieser Weise missbraucht 2), ebenso Silbermann in Strass- 
burg.“ Das beriichtigte Bauernkonversationslexikon, zu dem die 
Ankiindigungen von Darmstadt ausgingen, dessen Herkunft aber 
heute noch nicht feststeht, gab Brockhaus als Verleger an." Die 
Wahl der Namen ist bezeichnend: eine Firma musste schon 
genannt werden; nahm man eine ganz harmlose, so war der 
Betrug bald klar; also hatten die zweifelhaften den Schaden zu 
tragen. Dabei darf man den Sortimenter nicht vergessen, der 
einen bekannten Verlegernamen gern als Garantie fiir einen soliden 
Profit ansieht. Die Verwendung ganz obskurer oder véllig erdich- 
teter Firmen konnten sich daher nur Biicher gestatten, die nach 
Titel oder Verfasser auf alle Fille einen guten Verkauf erwarten 
liessen. Bei Druckschriften, die auf die breitesten Massen berech- 
net waren, liess sich die gegebene Freiheit dann obendrein benut- 
zen, das Titelblatt recht vielsagend zu gestalten. Bei Weller” 
sind, sicher nicht erschépfend, fiir die fragliche Zeit eine ganze 


2 Vgl. Julius Frébel, Ein Lebenslauf, Stuttgart 1890, I, 98. 

% Glossy aao. I, 202. 

4% Glossy aao. I, 26. 

4% Glossy aao. A, 32; Archiv XIV, 320. 

% Die falschen und fingierten Druckorte I,* Lpz. 1864, pp. 231 ff. 
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Reihe von Werken angegeben, die mit allen méglichen Druck- 
orten behingt von Leipzig aus ihren Weg nahmen. Sogar Bestel- 
lungen auf solches Gut anzunehmen war méglich 3), man brauchte 
nur in der Bestellanstalt der Buchhindler die Annahme von Zetteln 
fiir die gefiilschte Firma anzumelden.'” Doch lehnte 1847 Wilhelm 
Jurany, der noch ein Jahr zuvor Heinzens “ Dankadresse”’ mit der 
Angabe “Coblenz, Xaver & Kuhlman” erfolgreich herausgebracht 
4), die “ Preussischen Landtagsabschiede’’ entschieden ab, wie er 
sagte, da ihn bittre Erfahrungen gelehrt hitten, Schriften der Art 
unter zwanzig Bogen nicht mehr zu verlegen 5). 

Die Einschrainkung hinsichtlich der Bogenzahl ist interessant. 
Alle vom Standpunkt der damaligen Publizistik orientierten Dar- 
stellungen wollen uns nimlich glauben machen, die 1844 errungene 
Zensurfreiheit der Schriften von iiber 320 Seiten sei in den Aus- 
fiihrungsbestimmungen so gut wie véllig wieder aufgehoben worden. 
Dem entsprechen die Tatsachen ganz keineswegs, wenn sich auch 
die Regierung ohne Zweifel nach Kriften bemiiht hat das Gesetz 
zuumgehn. E/ijgentiimlich beriihrt es schon, wenn wir sehen, dass 
alsbald nach Inkrafttreten des Gesetzes, ja noch wihrend seiner 
Beratung sich eine ganze Anzahl notorisch revolutionirer Buch- 
handlungen in Leipzig auftun.’* April 1846 berichtet Hiibner 
(Glossy A, 77) von dort geradheraus, dass sich die revolutionire 
Journalistik unter den Schirm des alle iiber zwanzig Bogen starken 
Druckwerke zensurfreistellenden Pressgesetzes gefliichtet habe. 
Wir wissen auch, was fiir Biicher damals in Leipzig erschienen.’® 
Bei Glossy (II, 242) wird Corvins Skandalschrift “ Historische 
Denkmale des christlichen Fanatismus”’ denunziert, die Mai 1845 
23 Bogen stark mit sichsicher Zensur herauskam und gliicklich 
entschliipfte.2® Weller, auf dessen Ubersetzung von Bornes fran- 
zosischen Schriften” die Preussen 1847 in Leipzig eifrig fahnden 
liessen 6), brachte dieselbe im gleichen Jahr bei Wilhelm Kori 
heraus—durch verschiedene Anhinge auf ca. 25 Bogen vermehrt.” 
Solche Kiihnheit war nur méglich, wo man eine Methode gefunden 

17 Archiv I1, 223 Anm.; Bérsenblatt 1846, No. 14. 

18 F, G. Beyer 1843, Ernst Keil 1845, Wilh. Jurany 1845, Wilh. Kori 1846, 
E. O. Weller 1847, Rob. Blum 1847; vgl. Lorck aao., Firmenverzeichnis. 

19 Vel. Journal 1916, p. 349 f. 

20 Fin Verbot nur in Osterreich, sonst wohlweislich vermieden; vgl. Corvin, 
Aus dem Leben eines Volkskimpfers, Amsterdam 1861, II, 387 f. 

21 208 Seiten stark bei Jenni Sohn in Bern erschienen. 
* Sich Euph. VIL, 363. 
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hatte sich den Griffen der Polizei zu entziehen. Sie bestand in 
der Schnelligkeit, mit der die Verteilung der Pakete an die einzelnen 
Kommissionire erfolgte, sowie (nicht eher!) das Pflichtexemplar 
abgeliefert war. Strengste Geheimhaltung der bevorstehenden 
Ausgabe war dazu also das Haupterfordernis. Karl Biedermann, 
den Treitschke (V, 196) wohl benutzt, hat uns die ausfiihrlichste 
Schilderung davon geg2ben.” “Welch unwiirdiges Schauspiel,” 
sagt er zum Schluss, “eine solche Hetzjagd zwischen Behérde und 
Verleger!”’ Auf uns wirkt sie auch amiisant; wenn wir aber wissen 
wollen, was die Behérden davon dachten, so mégen wir uns an 
Juranys “ Maria Stella” erinnern, deren Vertrieb vom Ministerium 
untersagt worden war 7). Jurany brachte sie, mit einem neuen 
Titelblatt versehen, mit gleichem Kniff trotzdem heraus, und v. 
Broizem schrieb damals nach Dresden: “Es ist somit bewiesen, 
dass es ganz unméglich ist, mit den jetzt bestehenden gesetzlichen 
Bestimmungen durch Beschlagnahme irgend einen Erfolg zu 
erzielen’”’— am 18. Februar 1847. 


Nicht umsonst war in den vierziger Jahren der Streit um den 
uneréffneten Transit all und jeder Pakete durch die Leipziger 
Kommission so bitter geworden. Das Wildeste wurde ja doch in 
einiger Entfernung gedruckt, in einem liberaleren Bundesstaate 
oder jenseits der Grenze, und hatte dann per Spedition fast ebenso 
gute Aussichten durchzuschliipfen wie heimlicher sichsischer Ver- 
lag. Hiatte sich das Verlangen der Regierung ohne ernste Schiadi- 
gung des Gesamtbuchhandels befriedigen lassen, so wire damit 
eine der wirksamsten Waffen gegen die demokratische Propaganda 
gegeben gewesen. Menschen, die nicht gesehen sein wollen, 
wenden sich nach grossen Stidten; so mussten auch zensurwidrige 
Biicher die Staétten bevorzugen, wo sich viele Biicher zusammen- 
dringten. Die Hauptaufgabe fiir solchen Verlag war somit, nach 
Sicherung eines ungestérten Drucks Leipzig unbehelligt zu er- 
reichen. Der Verbreitung von dort aus konnte fast nur durch 
Uberwachung und Einschiichterung des Sortiments™* begegnet 
werden. 


% Mein Leben, etc., I, 116; vgl. auch R. Rodenhauser, Ad. Glasbrenner, 
etc., Nikolassee 1912, p. 10 f.; Lorck aao. p. 76 f. 
2° Vgl. z. B. Varnhagen v. Ense, Tagebiicher, III, 424. 
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Die Weisheit, das Verbot einer Schrift wirke nur giinstig auf den 
Verkauf, ist wohl so alt wie die Zensur selbst. “‘ Le Pape le proscrit, 
l’Europe le veut lire,” sagt Voltaire. Wie die meisten paradoxen 
Weisheiten nimmt sie ihre Uberzeugungskraft eher aus dem Augen- 
falligen einer unerwarteten Einzeltatsache, denn aus klarer Veran- 
schaulichung des Gesamtsachverhalts. Im Buchhandel auf ein 
Verbot rechnen unterliegt mind2stens dem Risiko jeder kauf- 
minnischen Spekulation. Damals konnte es von Vorteil nur sein, 
wenn ihm die fragliche Schrift sich2r gewachsen war, sei es aus 
eigener Giite oder aus Schwiiche des Verbots. Kam es gar zu 
einem Gesamtverbot, so stand die Sache meist schlimm, den 
prahlerischen Reden einiger Verleger zum Trotz.* Campes Fall 
vom Dezember 1841 ist bekannt. Heine spottete zwar (“. . . so 
schwindet am Ende von selbst die Zensur”) und riet zu “einem 
offenen Krieg mit Preussen auf Leben und Tod,” ** sein Verleger 
aber dachte geschaftstiichtiger und petitionierte in Berlin.” Julius 
Frébels Verlag in Ziirich wurde durch die Bundesbeschliisse vom 
Juni 1845 und Februar 1846 schliesslich doch ruiniert, und Frébel 
musste als Ruges stiller Teilhaber an dessen Leipziger Ver- 
lagsgriindung zu retten suchen, was ging.” 

Ein imprimatur war nach alledem fast immer wiinschenswert. 
Allerdings konnte seit 1834 jeder Staat die Zensur des andern 
umstossen, aber Hauptsache war ja zunichst das Werk auf den 
Markt zu bringen. Die Zensorsuche was nicht immer leicht, und 
es kam vor, wie bei Heines Schrift gegen Menzel, dass ein Manu- 
skript monatelang durch die Lande wanderte, ehe der gewiinschte 
gefunden. Wie sorgfiltig ein gewiegter Geschaiftsmann verfuhr, 
zeigt Julius Campe, der schon 1834 in neun verschiedenen Stadten 
drucken liess, Heines Buch der Lieder z. B. in Niirnberg, die Reise- 
bilder in Hamburg selbst, den Salon und die Franzésischen Zu- 
stande aber bei Pierer in Altenburg.*’ Er zog spiater andre hinzu, 
Leipzig, Grimma, Darmstadt usw., und zumal die Voigt’sche 
Druckerei in Wandsbeck, wo er mit holsteinischer Zensur alles 


* Vel. z. B. Glossy aao. I, 7, 238; A, 88; dagegen I, 29; II, 49, 53, 192, 271; 
A, 79, 82 f. 

** Brief vom 28. Februar 1842. 

% Vgl. Euph. VIII, 337 f.; auch Glossy aao. I, 285, 301. Die Stimmung der 
Gebildeten reflektiert Varnhagen, Tbd., II, 2, 81; III, 332. 

% J. Frébel, Ein Lebenslauf etc., I, 97, 146 f., 151. 

27 Vgl. Ludwig Geiger, Das Junge Deutschland (1907), p. 17; itiber Pierer 
sieh aber noch Glossy aao. I, 201. 
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mégliche herausbrachte.** Missbriuche in der Erlangung der 
Druckerlaubnis waren natiirlich seit alters iiblich, geschickte 
Anderungen im Text, die erst entdeckt wurden, wenn der Vertrieb 
so gut wie erledigt war, u. 4.2% Ein Buch durch allerlei Schmutz- 
titel, Taschenformat, Sperrdruck usw. iiber die 20Bogen-Grenze 
zu bringen, um so der Zensurierung gang iiberhoben zu sein, war 
beliebte Praxis. 

Gleichwohl war es fiir manches unméglich einen deutschen Zensor 
zu finden; auch gab es Autoren wie Borne, die sich dessen Schere 
prinzipiell nicht unterwerfen mochten.*® Der Druck geschah dann 
entweder heimlich und mit fingierter oder geborgter Firma oder im 
Ausland. Die im ersten Falle befolgten Praktiken decken sich 
naturgemiiss mit denen, die der Leipziger Verlag iibte. Eine 
Winkelpresse irgendwo in Deutschland, und als Titelblatt, je nach 
der beabsichtigten Art der Verbreitung, entweder etwas ganz 
Unauffilliges oder ganz Phantastisches, das war das gegebene. 
Bérne selber schildert in einem Brief an Beurmann vom 21. No- 
vember 1836 ein héchst einfaches Verfahren." Ein deutscher Verleger 
iibernimmt das Buch, das der Verfasser angeblich auf eigne Unko- 
sten in Paris herausbringt, indem er es regelrecht honoriert. Dabei 
nennt er dem Verfasser vertraulich seinen Kommissionir, sodass 
Verf. nun ihn, den Verleger selbst, zur Abrechnung mit diesem 
“bevollmichtigen” kann, mit welcher Verf. sonst nichts mehr zu 
tun hat. Wie gut es so gelang, den wahren Verleger einer zensur- 
widrigen Schrift geheimzuhalten, erhellt u.a. daraus, dass wir 
heute noch nicht wissen, wer sich hinter der Fopperei Offenbach 
(bzw. Paris), bei L. Brunet verbarg, auf Bornes Pariser Briefen 
Teil III bis VI.* Der Fall verdient als typisch einige Worte. 
Paul Gauger behauptete nimlich (in seinem Prozess wegen der 
Vorrede zu den Franzésischen Zustainden), Hoffmann & Campe 
verleugneten ihre Firma daran, wie so etwas an den Typen zu 
erkennen sei8). Friedrich Volckmar dagegen, der allerdings Kom- 
missionir Campes sowohl wie Brunets war, versicherte noch 
am 30. Mai 1834 vor der Biicherkommission aufs bestimmteste, 

*8 Besonders Antidsterreichisches, vgl. z. B. Glossy aao. I, 292; A, 88. 

29 Vgl. z. B. Glossy aao. I, 228 f.; dazu I, 232 f., 238; A, 2. 

30 Wie Bettina sich dergl. dachte, in Ludwig Geigers Buch Bettine von Arnim 
und Friedrich Wilhelm IV, bes. pp. 66 f. 

| Mitgeteilt bei Geiger, Das Junge Deutschland (1907), p. 112. 

2 Sieh Bornes Werke, hist.-krit. Ausg., Berlin (1911), Einl. p. 21 ff. (von 
Alfred Stern) 
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Hoffmann & Campe nie als an Stelle von Brunet behandelt zu 
haben 9). Kurz vorher war ein Ballen mit Schriften der ver- 
kappten Firma auf dem Wege von Ritter in Zweibriicken an Barth 
in Leipzig abgefangen worden, der sie an Volckmar weitergegeben 
hitte 10). Danach sollte man den wahren Verleger am Oberrhein 
suchen, und zwar gemiiss Gauger vermutlich noch im Bundesge- 
biet.* Volckmar seinerseits suchte die Biicherkommission in die 
Irre zu fiihren, indem er angab, es sei ihm vorgekommen, als iibe 
Borne als Brunet Selbstverlag—eine Finte, die lebhaft an die Vor- 
aussetzungen des eben verwerteten Briefes erinnert. 

Wie dem auch sei, sicher war es mit solchen Kniffen méglich 
selbst das Schnédeste zu drucken, ohne dass die Behérden eine 
Ursprungsquelle haitten entdecken und verstopfen kénnen. Wollte 
man ganz sicher sein, so ging man ins Ausland, nach dem Elsass, 
in die Schweiz, nach Paris. Am Rande des deutschen Bundes- 
gebiets hatten sich verschiedene Unternehmungen gebildet, die 
die Herstellung und Verbreitung in Deutschland unméglicher 
Schriften geradezu als Selbstzweck betrieben. Die in der Schweiz, 
der cloaca magna von Europa (Glossy II, 13), entfalteten wohl die 
lebendigste Titigkeit davon, mit und ohne Nennung der Firma. 
Karl Heinzen z. B. machte sich ein Vergniigen daraus, was er iiber 
die Grenze schicken musste gerade mit den Namen héchst frommer 
und loyaler Verlage zu versehen, sodass die eifrige Polizei alsbald 
Verwirrung im eignen Lager stiftete.** Das Literarische Comptoir 
in Ziirich und Winterthur belebte Julius Frébel ausdriicklich in 
der Absicht, “‘Zensurfliichtlingen’”’ aus dem Bunde hier eine Frei- 
statt zu bieten, und eine grosse Schar von Schriften von ihm selbst, 
von Herwegh, Prutz, Ruge usw. bezeichnet die Hauptarbeit der 
Verleger. Dabei waren die politischen Zustinde der Schweiz, die 
damals dem Sonderbundskriege zutrieb, dem Unternehmen keines- 
wegs giinstig; Frébels wie Heinzens Lebenserinnerungen zeugen 
davon. Sonst waren vornehmlich tatig Jenni Sohn in Bern, der 
noch Januar 1848 dem Bundesverbot verfiel, ferner Orell, Fiissli 
& Co. in Ziirich, das Literarische Institut zu Herisau (Schlapfer- 
sche Buchhandlung), das 1847 zweimal verboten wurde, u.a.® 

% Glossy nennt E, txxxriv eine Sammlung Vaterldndischer Lieder, die 
“4833 in Offenbach bei L. Brunnet [vermutlich Druckfehler], sehr wahrschein- 
lich aber in Paris oder Strassburg erschienen ist”; in Paris kaum. 

*% Karl Heinzen, Erlebtes II, Boston 1874, p. 106. 

% Eine leider nicht vollstindige Liste aller Verlagsartikel dieser und ver- 


wandter Firmen, die damals in Preussen verboten wurden, im Archiv, XIV, 
317 ff.; im iibrigen vergl. Glossy aao. E, txxxvi f., cr, CIv. 
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War die Drucklegung beendet, so folgte der weit schwerere Teil 
der Aufgabe, die Verbreitung des Buchs, speziell der Transport 
nach Leipzig. Innerhalb des Zollgebiets bot eine unauffallige 
Gelegenheit dazu noch immer die Messe, in deren gesteigertem 
Biicherverkehr sich Leipzigs Vorteile potenzierten. Zuallermeist 
war es ein Geschaft auf Treu und Glauben. Man liefert den 
Ballen dem Kommissionir aufs Lager, die Fakturen sagen das 
Weitere, die Biicher verschwinden 11). Ein Unbekannter bringt 
die Abrechnungspapiere, gezahlt wird durch Vermittlung eines 
gemeinsamen Vertrauensmannes—mit bestem Gewissen kann der 
Kommissionir schwoéren, er kenne den wahren Verleger nicht 12). 
Immerhin diirfte es so nicht oft zugegangen sein. Bei zeitgemiissen 
Publikationen musste man zu jeder Zeit im Jahre nach Leipzig 
senden kénnen. Strengste Diskretion am Verlagsort selbst war 
auch hier die erste Bedingung, denn die Regierungsagenten wach- 
ten sorgfiltig dariiber, was erscheinen sollte, und selbst dem 
Mannheimer Heinrich Hoff konnte es passieren, dass eine ganze 
Auflage noch vor der Ausgabe fortgenommen wurde.” Durch 
derlei gewitzigt liess man die Ballen fiir Leipzig abgehn, noch ehe 
die eigentliche Ausgabe erfolgte, eine Massregel, die sich auch 
fiir die Schweiz empfehlenswert fand.** Dass man bei solchen 
Schriften iiberhaupt fiir schnelle Verbreitung sorgte, ist klar, und 
geriebene Verleger benutzten entsprechende und ahnliche Weisun- 
gen bei der Versendung wohl obendrein zur Reklame fiir harmlose 
Ladenhiiter.** 

Bei Schriften aus dem Ausland trat zu alle dem noch die Schwie- 
rigkeit des Passierens der Zollgrenze. Es musste also eingeschwirzt 
werden. Die Methoden dazu waren Verschleierung des Inhalts 
oder Versendung auf ungewéhnlichem Wege, bzw. beides kom- 
biniert. Anwendung falscher Umschlige und Titelblatter war fiir 
das erste wohl das hiufigste, besonders fiir bereits verbotene 
Schriften. Bérnes “ Mitteilungen aus dem Gebiete der Linder- 
und Vélkerkunde”’ sind bekannt. Beliebt waren auch Titel von 
Gebet- und Erbauungsbiichern, sowie von Kalendern.*® Heinzens 


%* Vgl. Varnhagen, 7bbd., III, 247; Glossy aao. II, 236. 

37 Vel. K. Heinzen, Erlebtes, II, 102. 

38 Vgl. Glossy aao. IT, 112, 238, 266; auch J. Frébel, Ein Lebenslauf, etc., 
z, S23. 

8° Vgl. Glossy aao. I, 158; IT, 202. 

40 Archiv II, 223. 
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Deutsche Revolution gelangte auf folgendem Wege iiber die Grenze. 
Jenni in Bern teilte sie in drei Teile; den zweiten und dritten versah 
er mit Titel und Bogen des bei ihm erschienenen “Archivs fiir 
Tierheilkunde” und entsprechenden Fakturen, den ersten dagegen 
liess er auf sicherm Wege gehen mit den richtigen Fakturen, die 
auch iiber die andern beiden Teile das Nétige sagten. Jurany, 
Jennis Kommissionir, muss dann das Ganze wieder zusammenge- 
fiigt haben, so dass der Vertrieb an andre Buchhindler weiter- 
geleitet werden konnte. Bei diesen wurde die Schrift dann woméglich 
ganz unschuldigerweise gefunden, mit oben aufgebundenen aber- 
mals falschen und eingelegten echten Fakturen, und natiirlich 
glaubte die Kreisdirektion dann schon hierin Jennis ganze Tiicke 
erkannt zu haben. Als das Ministerium hinter den wahren Sach- 
verhalt kam (Januar 1848), war das Buch langst in aller Hinde 13). 
Der Fall ist lehrreich, weil iiber ein halbes Jahr zuvor der Bundes- 
tag auf die bevorstehende Versendung mit Angabe der genauen 
Route hingewiesen worden war. Nicht nur erschien die betr. 
geheime Zirkularnote im Wortlaut auf dem Umschlag, auch 
Jurany erhielt durch eine andere Firma eine Kopie davon samt 
einer kurzen Warnung von einem “unbekannten Freunde.” Hein- 
zen bemerkt dazu in seiner Autobiographie (II, 108), das Akten- 
stiick sei ihm aus der Bundeskanzlei selbst zugegangen. Nicht 
nur Regierungen hatten ihre “ Konfidenten.” 

Fragt sich nur, was war der sichere, oder ungewohnliche Weg, 
ohne den es nicht ging. Ohne Zweifel ist an der Grenze auch mit 
Bestechung und Einschiichterung gearbeitet worden.“ Sonst war 
Verpackung mit unverfanglichem Verlag wohl das Simpelste, also 
z. B. Sendung an gute auswartige Verleger, mit deren Artikeln die 
zensurwidrigen dann weitergehen konnten 14). Fiir Sachen, die 
iiber die belgische Grenze kamen, empfahl sich Verpackung mit 
franzésischem Nachdruck, der dort einen standigen Frachtartikel 
bildete.“ Solange Durchgangsgut noch unbelistigt blieb, liessen 
sich angebliche Transitballen, deren verbotener Inhalt in Leipzig 
heimlich vertauscht wurde, mit grossem Vorteil verwenden.® 
Fiir Schmuggel recht und schlecht sind die ésterreichischen Belege 
besonders zahlreich und unzweideutig;“ doch ist dergl. an andern 


“| Vgl. J. Frébel aao. I, 98. 

# K. Heinzen aao. IT, 53. 

* Das Siegel des Biicheramts stérte nicht, vergl. Glossy aao. IT, 137. 

“Vgl. v. Langenns Bericht (1834), Archiv IX, 227 f.; auch Glossy aao. E, 
Lxxvi, cxrx; I, 11; II, 254 usw. 
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Grenzen kaum anders getrieben worden. Was so die Siidwest- 
grenze des Zollvereins iiberschritt, ging nach Leipzig dann als 
gewohnliche Fracht,“ oder auch weiter durch private Vermittlung 
15). Dadurch, dass das meiste aus dieser Ecke kam, wurde die 
Uberwachung freilich erleichtert und verschirfte sich in der Tat 
in den letzten Jahren. Frébel sandte daher selbst iiber Rotterdam 
und Altona, da weder die dinischen noch die Hamburger Behérden 
sehr zu fiirchten waren.*’ 

Von Leipzig aus zerstreuten sich verbotene Biicher in alle Winde, 
und soweit bestimmte Versendelisten vorlagen, ohne Aufenthalt. 
Doch gab es auch regelrechte Lager fiir solche Schriften, von denen 
sie nach Gelegenheit und auf Bestellung verbreitet wurden 16). 
Heinzen schreibt (II, 104 f.), Robert Blum habe sich diese Titig- 
keit ‘‘eigens als Ehrensache”’ ausgebeten; Blum wie Otto Wigand 
waren jedenfalls sehr eifrig dabei.“ Als Jurany sich einmal wei- 
gerte eine Schrift, die ihm wider seinen Willen zugestellt worden 
war, zu vertreiben, holte ein Agent die 196 Pakete einfach wieder 
ab und verkaufte die eine Hilfte ganz harmlos an einen Buch- 
hindler in Leipzig, die andre nach Preussen. Die Sache kam nur 
ans Licht durch die Verhaftung eines brieflich Mitbeteiligten wegen 
sozialistischer Umtriebe 17). Dies ist nicht das einzige Zeugnis 
fiir die Zustainde. Beyer teilt einem Spitzel mit, eine Schrift sei 
verboten, werde aber gegen bar verkauft; Kori wird entsprechend 
denunziert; ein Kellner gesteht vor Gericht; Weller kolportiert den 
“Prometheus” von Haus zu Haus 18). Verwarnungen fruchten 
nicht: was in die Hand des Kommissionars gelangte, wurde unter 
der Hand verkauft, ja woméglich, wahrend die Belegexemplare 
zur Erlangung der Vertriebserlaubnis auf der Kreisdirektion waren 
19), und Zollverschliissen usw. zum Trotz 20). Kein Wunder, 
dass man in Preussen gar dazu schritt, die Biicherkolli, die auf 
der Eisenbahn von Leipzig in Berlin ankamen, untersuchen zu 
lassen (Ende 1844). “Aber man kann nicht alle Wege sperren,” 
bemerkt Varnhagen dazu (7bd. II, 415), und in der Tat gelang 
das so wenig, dass man bei plétzlichen Nachsuchungen unter 
Remittenden, die schon wieder vom Sortimenter zuriickkamen, eine 
Menge Schriften fand, auf die der preussische Gesandte noch soeben 


“ qd. h. durch kaufminnische Spediteure, vgl. Lorck aao. p. 72. 
* Vgl. z. B. Glossy aao. I, 205, 343; A, 95, 99. 

*7 aao. I, 98; vgl. auch Euph. VIII, 338 f. 

#8 Vgl. Glossy aao. I, 205 und passim. 
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aufmerksam machte 21). Das einzig wirksame Notmittel der 
sichsischen Regierung waren Sondererlasse gegen bestimmte Kom- 
missionire. Aber dies war absolutistisch und héchst unpopular, 
und wie konnte eine konstitutionelle Regierung noch bestehen, die 
sich nicht mehr rein mit Recht und Gesetz zu behaupten wusste! 
Da kam die Revolution, die trotz ihres einstweiligen Misserfolgs 
die Grundlage fiir 1871 schaffen sollte. 


Die Geschichte der Biicherzensur gibt in schmalem Ausschnitt 
einen Blick in die Rolle, die das Buch, losgelést vom Autor, als 
kulturbildender Faktor spielt. Vor allem zeigt sie handgreiflich, 
dass fiir die Nation als Ganzes nicht die Abfassung und Verdffent- 
lichung eines Werks entscheidend sein kann, sondern nur die 
Verbreitung. Die andre Frage, wann die oder jene Idee zuerst liter- 
arisch aufgetaucht sei, ist natiirlich gerade fiir den kulturhistorisch 
Interessierten von grésster Bedeutung. Doch er ganz besonders 
hat darauf zu achten, in welchem Verhiltnis zu ihrer Zeit sie stand 
und fortwirkte. Fiir Erscheinungen des Menschenalters vor 1848 
ist dies in den Einzelheiten nicht immer leicht zu entscheiden. 
So konnte z. B. der Streit zwischen Treitschke und Geiger einerseits 
und Houben anderseits entbrennen, wie weit die Beschliisse gegen 
das Junge Deutschland im re durchgefiihrt worden seien.” Die 
Sache ist einfach die, dass mindestens Treitschke zunachst nur an 
die Schicksale der verfolgten Biicher gedacht, wogegen Houben 
es mit einer rein biographischen Aufgabe zu tun zu haben glaubte. 
Darum haben wohl beide Parteien recht. Das aber zeigt den 
wesentlichen Unterschied zwischen Literaturgeschichte und Biicher- 
geschichte zur Geniige. Das einzige Gebiet, auf dem ein analoger 
Unterschied gewohnheitsmissig sorgfiltig beobachtet wird, ist die 
dramatische Literatur, was sich aus ihrem engen Zusammenhang 
mit der Theatergeschichte ja l:icht erklirt. Da liegen also die 
Faden offen, die sich vom Schaffen des Dichters zum Leben des 
Volkes hiniiberziehen. Warum aber gerade dieses Feld prinzipiell 
so bevorzugt sein sollte, ist ebensowenig einzusehn wie z. B. die 
Nichtachtung, mit der man die Geschichte der Modeliteratur, der 
politischen Lyrik u. 4. gewohnlich straft. Fiir die meisten Litera- 

4° Vgl. Treitschke aao. IV, 439 f.; Ludwig Geiger, Das Junge Deutschland 


(1907), pp. 179, 198 f.; Glossy, aao. E, xcv1, c; dagegen Houben aao. p. 83 ff.; 
Karl Blanck, DLZ 33, 2531. 
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turwerke in gewdhnlichen Zeiten mag es ja geniigen, wenn man, 
ausser Neu- und Nachdrucken, Ubersetzungen usw. (s. Goedeke), 
die Auflageziffern einer Schrift, sowie die Hauptwege und Gebiete 
ihrer Verbreitung feststellt. Doch auch soweit solche Bemiih- 
ungen angestellt werden, ist die Idee meist nur, abgesehn von der 
Ermittlung eines zuverlissigen Textes, das betr. Kunstwerk, bzw. 
seinen Urheber in besseres Relief zu werfen. Eine psychologische 
Wiirdigung der Rezipienten, der zweite Teil der Aufgabe, wird meist 
als unwesentlich kurz abgetan oder ganz liegen gelassen. Und 
doch wire gerade hier fiir die kulturhistorische Ausdeutung des 
Materials, deren Notwendigkeit langst erkannt ist, gewiss noch 
vieles zu holen. 
H. W. NoRDMEYER. 
University of Illinois. 


Aktenbelege: 1) 394:42; 2) 394:11; 3) 395:24, 27C; 4) 395:14, 27B; 5) 395: 
27A; 6) 395:32f; 7) 310:17-25; 8) 394:42; 9) 394:50; 10) 394:31, 41; 11) 407:1ff; 
395:27A; 12) 394:11, 15, 50; 13) 395:104; 105, 26, 27E, 51, 54, 72; 14) 394:16; 
15) 394:5, 42; 16) 395:27C, 32; 17) 395:17, 27A; 18) 385:18; 395:31; 41; 385:18; 
19) 385:61; 306:12ff; 20) 385:77, 80; 21) 395:37. 
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THE JUDGE IN THE PARABLE OF THE THREE RINGS 


“Und wenn sich dann der Steine Krifte 
Bei euern Kindes-Kindeskindern fiussern: 
So lad’ ich iiber tausend tausend Jahre 
Sie wiederum vor diesen Stuhl. Da wird 
Ein weis’rer Mann auf diesem Stuhle sitzen, 
Als ich, und sprechen. Geht!” 

This conclusion to the famous parable of the rings in Nathan 
der Weise is not found in Boccaccio.! Seldom has so impresive 
a character been presented in so few words as has this judge. 
One recalls the unnamed Physician in the sleep-walking scene 
in Macbeth, his “‘God, God forgive us all!”’ and the simple ‘ Good- 
night, good doctor,” of the Gentlewoman. The story is ended 
pointedly and the judge presented as a man of great dignity and 
humility. The whole narrative is raised above the more common- 
place Boccaccio into the realm of the ultimate and the symbolic, 
as Saladin immediately perceives: 

“Nathan, lieber Nathan! 
Die tausend tausend Jahre deines Richters 
Sind noch nicht um.—Sein Richterstuhl ist nicht 
Der Meine.—Geh!”’ 

Of course, it is easy to read in, to sentimentalize. Diintzer’ is 
in a measure right when he says: “Wenn aber Nathan den Richter 
die Kinderskinder der streitenden Briider iiber viele tausend Jahre 
wieder vor denselben Stuhl fordern lisst, um von einem weisern 
Richter ihren Spruch zu empfangen, so ist dies nur eine Wen- 
dung, um das Mirchen zum Abschluss zu bringen und die Bezie- 
hung auf Saladin einzuleiten; nichts liegt ihm bei den vielen tausend 
(“‘tausend tausend”) Jahren ferner als Schmidts “unabsehbare 
Zeit der Tugend” und eine “hohe Padagogik des Erblassers.” 
Yet one feels that device though it be, it is extremely subtle, sug- 
gestive, and poetic. 

There is, of course, nothing significant about the “tausend 
tausend.” We are familiar with the figures of Mdrchen and ro- 
mance. We remember the hundred years that Briar Rose slept 
before the king’s son found her, the period of knightly quests, 
“‘A twelf-month and a day to seche and lere,” the three wishes, 
or walnuts, or daughters, or sons, the seven years of exile, and the 


1 Nathan der Weise III, vii. Decamerone I, iii. 
* Lessing’s Nathan der Weise, Heinrich Diintzer, Leipzig, 1894, p. 205. 
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forty pounds, not to mention “Twenty thousand freres in a route.” 
The parable here is in the nature of a Médrchen; in fact, was such 
with the exception of this termination, which agrees well enough 
with the Mdrchen-like opening, “Vor grauen Jahren,” etc. We 
may consider that this conclusion had its origin in the conventional 
form of the fairy tale and the necessity of the story; but I do not 
recall any fairy tale or romance with this sort of termination in a 
suspended sentence or judgment. Now there actually seems to 
have been a phrase of the law which in a less poetic form is almost 
identical with the utterance of the judge here. In the records of 
the Italian murder trial’ made famous by Browning’s The Ring and 
the Book, occurs this incident narrated by Giacinto Arcangeli, 
Procurator of the Poor, as a precedent for leniency towards his 
client, Guido, the murderer. The passage reads as follows:— 

“And not infrequently, in the contingency of such a deed, men 
have escaped entirely unpunished, who, when moved by just anger, 
have laid hands even upon the innocent. For a certain Smyrnean 
woman had killed her husband and her son conceived of him, be- 
cause her husband had slain her own son by her first marriage. 
When she was accused before Dolabella, as Proconsul, he was un- 
willing either to liberate one who was stained with two murders, 
or to condemn her, as she had been moved by just anger. He, 
therefore, sent her to the Areopagus, that assembly of very wise 
judges. There, when the cause had been made known, response 
was given that she and her accuser should come back after a hun- 
dred years. And so the defendant in a double murder, although 
she had also killed one who was innocent, escaped entirely un- 
punished.” 

This incident was widely known and alluded to by various 
writers. Particularly pertinent is Montaigne’s use of it in that 
admirable essay which he humorously entitles “Des boiteux.”*® He 
is speaking of the very reverse of “der bescheidne Richter” of the 
parable, of one who gave an ignorant, cocksure judgment where 
there seemed every probability of error. “Ill me souvient (et ne me 
souvient aussi d’aultre chose) qu’il me sembla avoir rendu |’im- 


* The Old Yellow Book, C. W. Hodell, 1908, Latin original, p. XXII, transla- 
tion pp. 19-20, Everyman ed., p. 22. Date of trial, 1697-8. 

‘Valerius Maximus VIII, 1; Aulus Gellius XII, 7, C. Cited Essats de 
Mont., Paris, 1870, p. 539. 
§ Essais, II, Ch. XI, ibid. pp. 536ff. 
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posture de celuy qu’il iugea coulpable, si merveilleuse et exce- 
dant de si loing nostre cognoissance et la sienne, qui estoit iuge, 
que ie trouvay beaucoup de hardiesse en l’arrest qui |’avoit con- 
demné 4 estre pendu. Recevons quelque forme d’arrest qui die, 
‘La cour n’y entend rien’; plus librement et ingenuement que ne 
feirent les Areopagites, lesquels se trouvants pressez d’une cause 
qu’ils ne pouvoient desvelopper, ordonnerent que les parties en vien- 
droient 4 cent ans.’” 

The whole essay is concerned with the common method of 
judging of the marvelous, and is marked to an unusual degree with 
Montaigne’s good sense and wholesome skepticism. He tells of 
three young people who played at spirit-talking and of another 
superstitious judge: “Ces pauvres diables sont 4 cette heure en 
prison; et porteront volontiers la peine de la sottise commune, et 
ne scay si quelque iuge se vengera sur eulx de la sienne. On veoid 
clair en cette cy, qui est descouverte: mais en plusieurs choses de 
pareille qualité, surpassants nostre cognoissance, ie suis d’avis que 
nous soustenions nostre iugement, aussi bien 4 reiecter qu’ 4 re- 
cevoir. Il s’engendre beaucoup d’abus au monde, ou, pour le 
dire plus hardiement, touts les abus du monde s’engendrent de ce 
qu’on nous apprend 4 craindre de faire profession de nostre igno- 
rance, etc. ’’” 

Again he writes: “‘Voire dea, il y a quelque ignorance forte et 
genereuse, qui ne doibt rien en honneur et en courage 4 la science: 
ignorance pour laquelle concevoir il n’y a pas moins de science 
qu’ 4 concevoir la science.’”* The same idea is repeated else- 
where in the essay. 

And now for “der Steine Krifte,” a detail also not found in 
Boccaccio. Can there possibly have been a suggestion for the 
wise judge’s decision concerning the marvels of the ring in this: 
“En ces aultres accusations extravagantes, ie diroy volontiers que 
c’est bien assez qu’un homme, quelque recommendation qu’il aye, 
soit creu de ce qui est humain: de ce qui est hors de sa conception, 
et d’un effect supernaturel, il en doibt estre creu lors seulement 
qu’une approbation supernaturelle l’a auctorisé?”* This was 
exactly the requirement imposed by the judge, a supernatural 


’ 


* Ibid. pp. 538-9. 
7 Ibid. p. 538. 
* Thid. p. 538. 
* Ibid. p. 539. 
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approbation, lacking that of the return, which in the old trial was a 
form of evasion, but which here is given a symbolic twist. 

This essay might certainly have suggested both the test for the 
rings and the development of the character of the modest judge; 
barring that, do we not have in the “post centum Annos redirent” 
of the old and well-known incident of the Areopagus the origin of 
“iiber tausend tausend Jahre” rather than in the conventional 
form of Méarchen which exhibit no parallel? 

M. ELtwoop SMITH 


Syracuse University. 
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GOETHE’S TASSO, 511-513. 


In the third scene of the first act of Goethe’s Tasso, shortly after 
the Princess has placed the wreath of laurel on Tasso’s brow, pre- 
figuring, as the Duke puts it, the poet’s later coronation at the 
Capitol in Rome, and. after the extremely sensitive Tasso has de- 
clared his unworthiness of, and his inability to support, the dis- 
tinction, the Duke admonishes him, with true worldly wisdom 
(lines 502-507): 


Wer friih erwirbt, lernt friih den hohen Wert 
Der holden Giiter dieses Lebens schitzen; 
Wer friih geniesst, entbehrt in seinem Leben 
Mit Willen nicht, was er einmal besass; 

Und wer besitzt, der muss geriistet sein.? 

To this sententious remark, Tasso replies: 

Und wer sich riisten will, muss eine Kraft 

Im Busen fiihlen, die ihm nie versagt. 

Ach! sie versagt mir eben jetzt! Im Gliick 

Verlisst sie mich, die angeborne Kraft, 

Die standhaft mich dem Ungliick, stolz dem Unrecht 
Begegnen lehrte. (508-513) 

We are not at all surprised at the employment of “stolz” in 
this connection, but “‘standhaft”’ needs some explanation, in view 
of the opinion generally held of the choleric poet. Most com- 
mentators, virtually all, in fact, either do not notice the seeming 
inappropriateness of the word or they prefer to say nothing about 
it. Calvin Thomas, however, has the following note on the line 
(512) in his edition (Boston, Heath): “Of Tasso’s steadfastness 
in meeting misfortune . . . we hear nothing in the authori- 
ties. On the contrary, Serassi expressly imputes to him ‘little 
firmness’ (poco fermezza).”’ Quite true. But Goethe does not 
always follow the accepted authorities, such as Serassi, to show 
which we need only call to mind the love relation between the 
Tasso and the Princess of his drama. Even if all critical bio- 

1 The verbs “‘erwerben,”’ “‘geniessen,”’ and “besitzen”’ have, in this passage, 
the pregnant meanings given them in the Storm-and-Stress period. Cf. the 
author’s article in Modern Language Notes, XXIV, 80ff. and 101ff. In the 17th 
Book of Dichtung und Wahrheit Goethe says that the younger generation of 
those days had come to think that nobility of birth was of no real value to an 
individual unless by his own life and work he had acquired personal nobility. 
The above lines from Tasso picture the attitude likely to be assumed by one who 
early in life is permitted to enjoy special distinction as the fruit of his own labors. 
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graphers should impute little firmness to the Tasso of history, that 
would not prevent the legendary Tasso’s being possessed of great 
firmness. It is, therefore, in the Tasso-legend that we must look 
for the source of this alleged steadfastness. And we find it in 
Casoni and the Abbé de Charnes.” 

On the 9th and 10th pages of the first signature of Casoni’s un- 
paged essay we find a very brief account of the precocious Tor- 
quato’s childhood. After telling how the Prince of Salerno, on 
losing the favor of Emperor Charles V., fled from his native country, 
and how his secretary, Bernardo Tasso, followed him, Casoni 
continues: “fii Torquato, benche fanciullo innocente, compagno 
of del loro esilio, com’ egli di se stesso scrisse. 

Lasso, e seguii con mal sicure piante, 

Qual Ascanio, 5 Camilla, il Padre errante. 
Cosi ne’ primi suoi anni incomincid egli 4 conoscere, come la 
virti sia un’ alta torre, combattutta ogn’ ora dalla fortuna. Soffri 
egli questo contrario auvenimento con animo forte, ben che nell’ 
eta di diece anni, poiche poco curando |’esilio, e la perdita delle 
facolta paterne, disse, Io ti ringratio, fortuna, che spogliandomi de’ 
tuoi beni, mi dai occasione di cercare quelli della Filosofia.” 

The sentence, “Soffri egli questo contrario auvenimento con 
animo forte,’ translated into the language of Goethe, would read: 


2In an article on the literary sources of Goethe’s Ur-Tasso, in the Fligel 
Memorial Volume, appearing in the series of Publications of the Leland Stanford 
Junior University, I have shown that we should not posit Manso’s biography of 
Tasso as Goethe’s chief source, before he read Serassi, for there is absolutely no 
positive evidence that he ever read Manso. His early sources were: 

1. Kopp’s introduction to his German translation of the Gerusalemme 

liberata, 
2. Casoni’s short essay, in Italian, on Tasso, bound in at the end of the 
second volume of the 1705 Venice edition of the Gerusalemme liberata, 

3. Heinse’s essay on Tasso, published in Jacobi’s Jris, and, possibly— 

4. The biography by the Abbé de Charnes. 
The Kopp and Casoni were in Goethe’s father’s library. Kopp says of his own 
sources: “‘Das Leben des Tasso hat sein vertrauter Freund, Johann Baptista 
Manso, Marchese di Villa, umstindlich beschrieben; noch weitliuftiger aber ist 
die Lebensbeschreibung, welche ein ungenannter Franzose (der nach des Cres- 
cimbeni Berichte der Abbé de Charnes seyn soll) unter dem Titel: La vie du 
Tasse, Prince des poétes Italiens, 4 Paris, 1690 und 1695 in 12 herausgegeben 
hat.” Certainly it were just as reasonable to suppose that young Wolfgang, 
after reading this statement, would turn to the French biography as to assume 
that he would read the Italian. 
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Er begegnete standhaft dem [diesem] Ungliick, and the spirit of the 
rest of the quotation would justify adding: stolz dem Unrecht. 
Whereas Manso endows his hero with every good quality he can 
find a name for, Casoni is far less lavish, and this heroic virtue 
stands out with such prominence that it is the one characteristic 
of the poet which the reader is likely to remember. 

In the Abbé de Charnes we read, with reference to the edict out- 
lawing the Prince of Salerno, and with him Bernardo Tasso and his 
eight-year-old son Torquato (p. 16f.): “La nouvelle en étant venué 
& Rome quelqu’un la dit au jeune Tasse, ajoiitant que cette sen- 
tence qui le condemnoit comme rebelle, le privoit de tous ses biens. 
| Il écouta celuy qui luy parloit avec la fermeté d’un Philosophe, & au 
lieu de luy répondre: Je te rends graces, Fortune, s’écria-t-il, de 
m’avoir osté tous tes biens, j’auray plus de liberté desormais 
d’acquerir ceux que donne la vertu.” In an earlier passage we 

read (p. 6f.): “‘Ceux qui eurent soin de luy dés le maillot, remar- 

querent qu’il n’y eut jamais rien d’enfantin dans ses paroles que le 

son de la voix: il ne rioit presque jamais, il ne pleuroit jamais 

aussi: on vit dés-lors en luy cette égalité d’esprit, qui lui fut d’un si 

grand usage dans les longs malheurs de sa vie.”’ In another con- 

nection, after the recital of how Tasso had received the report that 

a slanderer had been defaming him in public and everywhere, we 

read (p. 57): “‘C’est ainsi que sa Philosophie le mettoit 4 couvert de 

ces insultes, qui ne troubloient nullement sa éranquilité.” As in the 

essay of Casoni, this virtue is given such prominence by the Abbé 

that the reader of his biography could not well help remembering it. 

In view, then, of the way in which these two authors emphasize 

f the outstanding trait of the legendary young Tasso, we must con- 

cede to Goethe’s character the full right to use “standhaft” in the 
way in which he employs it. 








W. A. Cooper. 
Stanford University. 
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AN EARLY ROMANTIC NOVEL 


In the course of an investigation of early fiction, I chanced 
upon a rare novel, by a little-known author, which seems of con- 
siderable importance, both to the history of fiction, and to the 
history of the English Romantic Movement in general. The 
establishment of the comparatively early date at which the novel 

fas written, and the verification of certain sources of influence 
which helped to mould the author’s personal philosophy, leave us 
in possession of a literary phenomenon unimportant in itself, but 
to some extent subversive of widely accepted ideas. For, in its 
attitude toward nature and toward common man, in its absorption 
in a thesis, and in its emphasis upon sentiment, the novel is an 
anticipation of thoughts and feelings generally assumed to have 
developed in England a quarter of a century or more after this 
novel appeared, and to have found expression in fiction as a result 
of specific influences active during the last quarter of the century. 

The novel, in two volumes, is announced on the title page of the 

first volume of my edition as follows: 
“FELICIA TO CHARLOTTE: BEING LETTERS FROM A 
Young LADY in the Country, TO Her FRIEND in Town. CON- 
TAINING A Series of the most interesting Events, interspersed 
with Moral Reflections; chiefly tending to prove, that the Seeds 
of VIRTUE are implanted in the Mind of EVERY Reasonable 
Being. LONDON: Printed for R. GRIFFITHS at the Dunciad 
in St. Paul’s Church-Yard; and G. WOODFALL at the King’s 
Arms, Charing-Cross. M.DCC.XLIX. 

The title page of the second volume is of interest because of its 
variation from that of the first. It reads: 

“LETTERS FROM FELICIA TO CHARLOTTE: VOLUME 
SECOND. BY THE AUTHOR OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
LONDON: Printed for J. PAYNE, and J. BOUQUET, IN PATER 
NOSTER ROW. M,DCC,XLIX. 

It is to be noted that in the second volume, both the form of the 
title and the name of the publisher have changed, but the date of 
publication is the same. The two volumes are in uniform calf 
binding. The name of the author, Mrs. Mary (Mitchell) Collyer, 
is written in script with pencil upon the title pages. 

I have found no reference to either the author or the novel in 
standard handbooks of the novel or of eighteenth century literature.™ 

Since this study was prepared I have found further data about Mrs. Collyer 
and other works of hers. This information, which I hope to present at some later 
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In the Dictionary of National Biography, I find a brief account of 
Mary Collyer who died in 1763, an authoress, the wife of Joseph 
Collyer the elder, principally known as the translator of Gesner’s 
Death of Abel (1761), which attained to “numerous editions in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland.” She “published in 1750 Letters 
from Felicia to Charlotte, which recommended her to the notice of 
Mrs. Montague, Miss Talbot, and Mrs. Carter. The latter spoke 
of her to Mrs. Montague as “ writing for the support of her family— 
a laudable employment.” She afterwards translated Klopstock’s 
Messiah but died before completing it. It was finished by her hus- 
band. This information is the same as that contained in an obitu- 
ary of her son, Joseph Collyer the younger, in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 
Allibone contains the following item: 

“Collyer, Mary, d. 1763, wife of the preceding Joseph Collyer d. 


1776. Letters from Felicia to Charlotte, Lon., 1750, 3 vols. 12 mo. 
Trans. of Gessner’s Death of Abel, 1761, 12 mo. She commenced 





time, serves to corroborate the impressions gained from the novel under dis- 
cussion here. 

Obituary. Joseph Collyer Esq. . . . . He was born in London, 
Sept. 14, 1748, and was the son of parents who made a considerable figure in 
the literary world, as translators from the German of Gesner and Bodmer, at 
a time when the German Language was little cultivated in this country. Mrs. 
Collyer, whose maiden name was Mitchell, was principally known as the trans- 
lator of Gesner’s “Death of Abel,” published in 1762. This work was re- 
ceived with so much favor, as immediately to become a work of great popu- 
larity; it went through numerous editions in England, Scotland and Ireland, 
and still remains on the list of books intended as presents for young persons. 
She had, however, before this published in 1750, in two vols. “Letters from 
Felicia to Charlotte,” which appear to have recommended her to the notice 
of Mrs. Montague, Miss Talbot, and Mrs. Carter. Mrs. Carter in a letter 
dated 1761, speaks of her to Mrs. Montague as ‘writing for the support of 
her family; ‘which,’ she adds, ‘is a laudable employment.’ Mrs. Collyer after- 
wards translated part of Klopstock’s ‘‘ Messiah”; but dying in 1763, before it 
was completed, the remainder was translated and published by her husband, 
about the end of that year, in two vols. The third did not appear until 1772 
when a taste for this species of poetry, or mixture of poetry and prose, was be- 
ginning to decline. Mr. Collyer afterwards translated the “Noah” of Bodmer, 
in 1767, and completed some other works, held in high estimation in his day, 
particularly “A Geographical Dictionary, or History of the World,” in two 
vols. fol.; a “History of England,” in 14 vols. 12 mo. 1774; and “The History of 
Sophia Sternheim,”’ from the German, published sometime after his death 
which took place Feb. 20, 1776 . . . . . “Gent. Mag. XCVIII pt. I 
(1828) p. 184. From this article the Dic. of Nat. Biog. doubtless gleaned its 
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trans. of Klopstock’s Messiah but did not finish it. It was com- 
pleted by her husband and pub. in 1763, 2 vols. 12 mo.” 

It is to be noted that the reference in Allibone, as in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, is to a 1750 edition, which Allibone alone 
describes as in three volumes 12 mo.; whereas the edition I have 
access to is dated 1749, and is in two volumes, 44% x 64%. In the 
catalogue of the British Museum appears a reference to Letters 
from Felicia to Charlotte, the authorship of which is ascribed to 
Joseph Collyer, London, 1788, 8 vo., 2 vols. 

Investigation of contemporary book lists brings to light further 
information, as follows: 

(1) The Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 1744, contains this im- 
portant entry in its “ Register of Books published” :* 

“ Felicia to Charolotte: or, Letters, &c. Price 3s. Robinson.” 

Here the title begins after the manner of the title of the first volume 
of my 1749 edition. I find only one other use of this form of the 
title, the form generally used being that of the second volume of my 
edition, as in the references already quoted. The publisher here is 
not the same as the publisher of my edition or of other editions 
listed. Most important of all, however, is the indication that one 
volume of the novel, and one volume only, appeared as early as 
1744. 

(2) In the Gentleman’s Magazine for October, 1749, at the end of 
the “ Register of Books published,” is the following advertisement: 
“In press and speedily will be publish’d, Letters from Felicia to 
Charlotte. Volume second; by the author of the first. Printed 
for J. Payne and J. Bouquet.” 

This second volume, announced separately, is brought out by the 
same printers as the second volume of my edition. 

(3) In the Genileman’s Magazine for January, 1750, “ Register of 
Books published,” appears the following entry: 





facts, especially the date 1750 for the publication of Felicia to Charlotte, which 
Allibone also uses. The Dic. of Nat. Biog. and Allibone agree in giving 1761 
as the date of publication of Mrs. Collyer’s translation of the Death of Abel, 
whereas the obituary gives 1762. Mr. Straus gives Dec. 11, 1761 as the cor- 
rect date. Robert Dodsly Poet, Publisher and Playwright (London and New 
York, 1910) p. 375. 

? Allibone, Dictionary of Authors (Philadelphia, 1859) I, 184. 

* For this reference and certain others to periodicals, I am indebted to Mr. 
John M. Clapp. 
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“Letters from Felicia to Charlotte, vol. 2nd. By the author of 
the first vol. 12, 3s.” 

This is probably the edition referred to in October, 1749. The fact 
that this announcement appeared in 1750 may account for various 
later references to that date. The date 1749 in my edition may 
indicate that the volume appeared very late in the year, after the 
December issue of the magazine, so that the first announcement 
would appear in January, 1750. 

(4) The Monthly Review, January, 1750, contains the following: 
“Felicia to Charlotte, or Letters from a young lady in the Country 
to a Friend in Town, Vol. 2. 12. Price bound 3s. Printed for 
Mess. Payne and Bouquet, in Pater-noster Row. The first vol- 
ume of these letters was published about four years ago, and met 
with so favorable a reception from the public, as not only to oc- 
casion a new edition in a short time, but to encourage the ingenious 
author to publish a second volume; which, in our opinion, is not 
inferior to the first; and will, we doubt not, be as well received: 
But we forbear entering into more particulars concerning a work 
that is more peculiarly calculated for ladies than for the majority 
of our readers. ’” 

This notice not only corroborates the statement of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of June, 1744, as to the separate appearance of the first 
volume, repeating the earlier form of the title, but refers also to the 
appearance of a “‘new edition in a short time” nowhere else men- 
tioned. This may be the 1749 edition of the first volume, which 
I have at hand, to which I have found no specific reference. 

Mr. John M. Clapp tells me of a reprint of the novel in the 
Novelist’s Magazine, Vol. 23 (1789), which I have as yet been unable 
to find in this country. This reprint ascribes the authorship to 
Mr. Collyer. I cannot tell whether this is the edition listed in the 
British Museum catalogue, also ascribed to Mr. Collyer, or a later 
one.° 

Three things are made clear by these entries which were not 
noted by later chroniclers: (1) that the first volume of the novel 


* Monthly Review, II (Jan. 1750) p. 229. 

5 An obituary of Joseph Collyer, the elder indicates that in his lifetime there 
was some confusion concerning the authorship of the works of Mrs. Collyer and 
those of her husband. Here the translations from Gesner and Klopstock are 
accredited to the latter: “‘Deaths. Mr. Joseph Collyer, translator of the Mes- 
siah, and the Noah, and the Death of Abel, from the German, and author of a 
Dictionary of the World, a History of England, a System of Geography, and 
several other valuable works.” Gent. Mag. XLVI (1776) p. 95. 
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appeared in 1744; (2) that this volume ran into two editions at 
least before 1750; (3) that the second volume appeared separately, 
probably late in 1749. A question suggests itself, probably too 
slightly founded to deserve serious consideration; that is, whether 
the octavo edition cited in the British Museum catalogue, and the 
three volume edition mentioned in Allibone, contain additions to 
the text after the edition of 1749 in 2 vols., 12 mo., and, therefore, 
a significant continuation of the story. Allibone’s record of three 
volumes, however, may be due to misinformation or a typographical 
error; and the extra size of the two octavo volumes in the 1788 edi- 
tion, to a difference in typography. 

To answer these and some other questions, only peace and a 
recourse to the British Museum are necessary. In the meantime, 
the content of the story suggests certain possibilities in connection 
with the problem. 


THE PLoT 


The plot of the novel deals with the experiences of Felicia, a city 
girl, who visits relatives in the country, falls in love with a country 
gentleman of small means, finally overcomes her father’s opposition 
to the match, and is married. She settles down to the well- 
regulated and simple pleasures of her life as the wife of a model 
country gentleman of advanced ideas. On the birth of a son, hus- 
band and wife turn from an interest in religion and ethics, which 
pervades the book up to this point, and devote themselves to most 
progressive ideas as to the education of children. In the last letter, 
Charlotte, the ‘Friend in Town,” to whom all the other letters 
have been addressed, writes to Lady Harriot (introduced at this 
point for the purpose) that she has taken up her residence with 
Felicia, that she is converted unexpectedly and entirely to the joys 
of country life, and that she is looking forward to the happy possi- 
bility of having her child brought up with Felicia’s under the 
beneficent tutelage of Lucius. 

Volume One, first published in 1744, carries the story to the eve 
of Felicia’s marriage, and so is complete in itself. In this volume 
the hero is always referred to as Lucius, without mention of his last 
name or that of his family. Volume Two, published five years 
later, begins with Felicia’s retrospective account of her marriage, 
signed “Felicia Manly.” Throughout this volume Lucius is fre- 
quently referred to as “‘Mr. Manly.” The possibility now presents 
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itself that a third volume may have appeared after the appearance 
of the second volume, since the conclusion of Volume Two is no 
more decisive than the conclusion of Volume One, and perhaps less 
so. Such a volume, whether actually published, or merely con- 
ceived in the author’s mind, affords an interesting hypothesis, since 
it must have dealt with the education of the two children in accord- 
ance with the advanced ideas outlined at the end of Volume Two, 
and made still more striking the anticipation of Rousseau and the 
Educational Novel of the end of the century to be pointed out 
later. 


SOURCES 


This anticipation of Rousseau which a third volume would render 
so striking as to be, perhaps, incredible, is significantly apparent in 
the two volumes at hand. As I have said, the historical interest of 
this novel, appearing in 1744-49, lies in its foreshadowing of ideas 
and feelings usually attributed to the decades after 1770. Volume 
Two was published in the year of Rousseau’s first Dijon Discourse,® 
twelve years before the Novelle Heloise’ and thirteen years before 
Emile and the Contrat Social,’ yet it advances ideas which at a later 
date we should tend to credit to the influence of those works. The 
fact that the book appeared complete in the same year as Tom 
Jones makes its romanticism still more unexpected. To find the 
possible sources of the author’s ideas, we should consider: first, the 
author’s other literary work, i. e., her translations from Gesner and 
Klopstock, which indicate a familiarity with the rising romanticism 
in Germany; and, second, the English poets whom she quotes or 
alludes to: Milton,® Shakespeare,!® Spenser," Thomson,” Parnell,” 
and Hill,“ sources and exponents of English romanticism. In 
these two directions lie, probably, the source and stimulus of her 
romantic interests, interests doubtless intensified by natural 
religious inclinations, augmented by the theological activities of her 
time. 


6 Discourse sur les Sciences et les Arts, 1749. 
7 Novelle Heloise, 1761. 

® Emile, and Contrat Social, 1762. 

® Felicia to Charlotte, I, 58: I1, 54; II, 283. 
Tb. IT, 173, 283. 

"Tb. IT, 283. 

2Tb. I, 158; 275, 279. 

3 Tb. II, 266-7. 

4 Tb. I, 20. 
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Her translations suggest that she was somewhat intimately 
acquainted with the current literary productions and tendencies in 
Germany, ‘‘at a time when the German language was little culti- 
vated in this country.” Gesner and Klopstock belonged to a 
group of German literary men which included Bodmer, the trans- 
lator of Paradise Lost" and author of the Noah which Joseph Collyer 
translated in 1767,'’ Giseke, Von Hagedorn, and Ebert. All of these 
men were strongly imbued with the spirit of English literature;" 
they came under the influence of the early English romantic poets, 
especially Thomson (1700-48), as Mrs. Coffman’s recent dissertation 
points out.’® 

Salomon Gesner’s Tod Abels appeared in Germany in 1758, was 
translated by Huber into French in 1760, and by Mrs. Collyer into 
English in 1761. A follower of Thomson, Gesner was also an 
influential forerunner of Rousseau.”” Rousseau in a letter to Huber 
in December, 1761, wrote of Gesner, “ Je sens que votre Gesner est 
un homme selon mon coeur.’”' M. Texte links Gesner’s name with 
that of Thomson, indicating the combined influence of Thomson 
and Gesner on nature poetry by a quotation from Saint-Lambert’s 
Preface to the translation of the Seasons: ‘‘ De 17604 la Révolution, 
et méme au dela, Thomson et Gessner ont passé pour de grands 
poétes, et on a cru que les Anglais et les Allemands ont créé le 
genre de la poésie descriptive.’ ”’* M. Texte goes on to say: “De 
1760 4 1780 Thomson et Gessner partagent avec Rousseau la gloire 


1 Gent. Mag. XCVIII, pt. I (1828) p. 184. 

6 “Bodmer fought under Milton’s banner, and in the preface to his prose 
translation of Paradise Lost (1732) he praised Shakespeare as the English 
Sophocles. In his “Abhandlung von dem Wunderbaren” (‘‘Treatise on the 
Marvellous,”’ (1740) he asserted the claims of freedom, nature, and the in- 
spired imagination, against the rules of the French critics, very much as the 
Wartons and Bishop Hurd did a few years later in England.” (Bp. Hurd’s 
Letters on Chivalry and Romance, 1762.) Beers, H. A., A Hist. of Eng. Rom. 
in the Eighteenth Cent., (N. Y. 1910) 374-5. 

17 Gen. Mag. XCVIII, pt. I (1828) p. 184. 

‘8 Coffman, Bertha Reed, “The Influence of English Literature on Friederich 
von Hagedorn,’’ Mod. Phil. XII (1914). p. 316. 

9 Tb. 324. 

2° On Gesner in France, see Siipfle, Th., Geschichte des deutschen Culturein- 
flusses auf Frankreich. Goetha, 1886-95. t.I. 

* Texte, Joseph, Jean-Jacques Rousseau et les origines du cosmopolitanisme 
littéraire (Paris: Hanchett, 1895) 363. 

2 Op. cit. 363. 
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d’initier le public francais 4 la nature . . . . l’auteur des Saisons 
est un vrai poete, qui a exprimé bien avant Rousseau beaucoup de 
sentiments que Jean-Jacques a fait entrer dans le grand courant de 
notre littérature.”™ He illustrates this contention with a quota- 
tion from Thomson’s Hymn at the end of the Seasons. 

With Gesn2r, then, this important predecessor of Rousseau, Mrs. 
Collyer was familiar, as her translation of his work attests. That 
she was also familiar with Thomson, the literary progenitor of both 
Gesner and Rousseau, is shown by three quotations from him which 
she puts into the mouth of one of her characters.™ 

From these two sources may well have come specific ideas and a 
more general point of view which suggest the influence of Rousseau 
as it is usually traced in later novels. Whether too much credit 
has been given to Rousseau for such manifestations seems now open 
to question. 

Klopstock’s Messiah, Books I-III, appeared in Germany in 1748; 
a translation of it begun by Mrs. Collyer was finished and published 
by her husband in 1763. Klopstock’s acquaintance with the fruits 
of the growing romanticism in England is indicated by the cor- 
respondence between Mrs. Klopstock and Samuel Richardson.™ 
M. Texte points out, moreover, the high approval he bestowed upon 
Edward Young, an approval which Mrs. Klopstock’s letters reflect. 








3 Op. cit. 364. 
* Fel. to Char., I. 158; I, 275; II, 279. 
*% Correspondence of Samuel Richardson (ed. Mrs. Barbould, London, 1804) 
In one letter, Mrs. Klopstock writes: ‘Nov. 29, 1759. Honour’d Sir, Will 
you permit me to take this opportunity in sending a letter to Dr. Young, to 
address myself to you? It is very long ago, that I wished to do it. Having 
finished your Clarissa, (oh, the heavenly book!) ..... I believe you know my 
husband by Mr. Horhorst? . . . . .” III, 139-40. In another she 
writes: “Hamburg, May 6, 1758. It is not possible, Sir, to tell you what a 
joy your letters give me . . . . . It will be a delightful occupation for 
me, to make you more acquainted with my husband’s pem .... . I 
will, as soon as I can, translate you the argument of these ten books, and what 
besides I think of them. The verses of the poem are without rhymes, and are 
hexameter, which sort of verse my husband has been the first to introduce in 
our language; we being still closely attached to rhymes and iambics. I sus- 
pect the gentleman who has made you acquainted with the Messiah, is a cer- 
tain Mr. Kaiser, of Gottigen, who has told me at his return from England what 
he has done . . . . . And our dear Dr. Young has been so ill? But he 
is better, I thank God along with you . . . . . Compliments of my 
' husband, and compliments to all yours, always, even though I should not say 
it.” TII, 150-1. 
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The religious interest of Klopstock as well as his romanticism must 
obviously have been congenial to Mrs. Collyer’s taste.” 

We may consider, then, I believe, that Mrs. Collyer derived her 
romantic interests, to a large extent, from the immediate fore- 
runners of Rousseau in England, France, and Germany, poets 
whose influence had already been felt in France before the voice of 
Jean-Jacques had been raised. The discovery of other minor works 
like this of Mrs. Collyer’s may prove a more general susceptibility 
in England to these earlier influences, and further reflection of them 
in fiction of the day.?’ 


THE EpisToLtarRY METHOD 


The epistolary method of the book obviously suggests the influ- 
ence of Richardson, Pamela having appeared four years before 
volume I, and Clarissa the year before volume II. Richardson’s 
correspondence reveals no acquaintance between “the author of 
Clarissa” and Mrs. Collyer; but one friend they had in common, the 
Miss Talbot referred to in the Dictionary of National Biography 
and the Gentleman’s Magazine, who is discussed in a letter of Lady 
Bradshaigh’s to Richardson.”* It is inconceivable that any woman 
of the time with the interests of Mrs. Collyer could have failed to 
be attentive to Richardson’s works, even if we did not have before 
us the fact of her use of his chosen method. Her use of it is not 
notably skilful. For the most part the story is presented from one 
point of view, in Felicia’s letters, much as Pamela is, lacking the 
greater psychological complexity of Clarissa. Occasionally the 
hero’s point of view is secured by Felicia’s transcription for Char- 
lotte’s benefit of one of his brief and formal communications. At 
the end of volume II, a third person’s point of view is secured by the 
sudden introduction of Charlotte’s letter to Lady Harriot * * * 
giving us a detailed account of Felicia’s situation as Charlotte sees 

* Professor Beers says: ‘‘ Klopstock’s “ Kriegslied,’’ written in 1749, was in 
the meter of ‘‘Chevy Chase,” which Klopstock knew through Addison’s Spec- 
tator papers.’’ Op. cit. 377. Mrs. Klopstock’s statement as to his innova- 
tions in verse form should be noted in this connection. 

27 “Car beaucoup des sentiments qu’il avait exprimés étaient familiers déja 
4 la littérature anglaise. Avant Rousseau, Richardson, Fielding, Sterne 
avaient créé le roman sentimental et bourgeois . . . . . ° Trente ans 
avant Rousseau, Thomson avait exprimé tous les sentiments de Rousseau 
presque dans le méme style.’”” Taine, Litt. Angl. T. IV, p. 224. Quoted by 
Texte, op. cit. 335. 

% Correspondence, V1, 265-269. 
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it. The author seems constantly conscious of the limitations of 
her method, more conscious than Richardson, and less skilful in 
introducing devices to palliate its incredibility. Many of the let- 
ters begin or end with some apology for the length, or some 
explanation of the circumstances which account for so full and de- 
tailed a narrative.” 

Though Richardson is by no means the originator of the episto- 
lary method,* a favorite method with women and the delineators of 
women, yet the rapid multiplication of its users toward the end of 
the century, particularly among women,*! makes Mrs. Collyer 
appear, even in this respect, in the light of a pioneer. 


A Novet Or Purpose 


The statement of the character of the book on the title page of 
the first volume is of special significance. The book consists, we 
are told, of ‘A Series of the most interesting Events interspersed 
with moral Reflections; chiefly tending to prove, that the Seeds of 
VIRTUE are implanted in the Mind of Every Reasonable Being.” 
This announces a double intention on the part of the author: her 
story is to be both a Novel of Manners, and a Novel of Purpose. 
As is frequently the case when purpose is an element in any literary 
combination, it is here the dominant element. So the character of 
Mrs. Collyer’s novel as a Novel of Purpose deserves first and chief 
consideration. 

During the preceding period, Purpose had worked mainly through 
the medium of humor and satire, in verse, essay, or drama. For 
instance, the contrast between the citizen of the town and the 
citizen of the country is brought out with the typical classical con- 


2° Fel. to Charl., I1, 74, 105, 216. 

*° T hope to present later certain results of a study of this subject. 

" Brooke, Frances Mrs., History of Lady Julia Mandeville, London, 1763. 

Burney, Fanny, Evelina, or A Young Lady's Entrance into the World, 
London, 1778. 

Laura and Augustus, An Authentic Story: in a Series of Letters By a Lady. 
London, 1784. 3 vols. 

Emily Herbert, or, Perfidy Punished. A Novel in a Series of Letters. Lon- 
don, 1786. 3 vols. 

Reeve, Clara, The Two Mentors; A Modern Story, 2nd ed., London, 1783. 

The Twin Sisters; or, The Effect of Education: A Novel; in a Series of 
Letters. By alLady. London, 1788. 4 vols. 

Mackenzie, Henry, Julia V. de Roubigné, A Tale. In a Series of Letters. 
London, 1777. 2 vols. 
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tempt for rusticity in Shadwell’s “‘The Squire of Alsatia” (1688). 
The change in the temper of the moral intention early in the 
eighteenth century is indicated by such plays as Steele’s “ Conscious 
Lovers” (1722), by Thomson’s Seasons (1726), with its humani- 
tarian discourse in an ample poetic context, and, finally, by the 
novels of Richardson (1740, 1748, 1753). 

In Richardson’s novels the purpose is of a general sort: to preach 
moral behaviour to serving maids, to well-born daughters, and to 
men of sentiment. The novel of specific purpose had its most 
marked development after 1770, with the appearance in rapid suc- 
cession of such novels as Brooke’s Fool of Quality (1766-70), Mack- 
enzie’s Man of Feeling (1771), Day’s Sandford and Merton (1783-89), 
Godwin’s Caleb Williams (1794), Mrs. Inchbald’s A Simple Story 
(1791) and Nature and Art (1796), etc., etc. 

Though I make no pretense to a thorough examination of the 
novels of purpose of the end of the century, the two most prominent 
novels of religious purpose seem to me to be Amory’s John Buncle 
(1756), a novel in defense of unitariansim, concerned with the in- 
credible adventures of a hero with seven successive wives, whose 
experiences are profusely interlarded with discussions of natural 
and revealed religion, to the great technical disfigurement of the 
book. It is conspicuously a freak. The other important novel 
of religious purpose is Richard Grave’s The Spiritual Quixote (1773), 
an attack on Methodism, satirical in tone and method. In Felicia 
to Charlotte, twelve years earlier than John Buncle, and twenty- 
four years earlier than The Spiritual Quixote, we find a novel ser- 
ious and dignified in tone, and not discreditable in technique when 
the difficulties of the author’s chosen method are considered. 

The book is definitely the result of the religious unrest of the 
preceding years: of the decadent formalism of the Church of Eng- 
land, and such reactions from it as the Deist Controversy and the 
more immediate Wesleyan revival. All these forms of faith had 
been given violent expression in pamphlet and sermon, but, so 
far as I have seen, Mrs. Collyer was the first to give them detailed 
expression in fiction. The author takes account of all the con- 
flicting doctrines, and condemning them all with such restraint 
as befits the tolerance she advocates, seeks to advance the doc- 
trines of a “religion of nature,”® a term bandied about by 


* Sir Leslie Stephen says: ‘The whole significance of the early controver- 
sies of the century may be described by saying that they represent the struggle 
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previous philosophers,* and kept in play for some decades 
thereafter. Mrs. Collyer’s faith is something of a compromise 
among the conflicting ideals of her own time. In the course of a 
satirical sermon on swearing, Lucius contemns the deists in this 
wise: 

“Ye deists rejoice in these your friends! Admit them into your 
societies! They, like you, can darken truth, they have assisted 
you in setting fragment against fragment; and when the dazzling 
sun beams shine too bright, can wisely close their eyes. Let me, 
too, be permitted to rank myself on this side, and countenanced by 
such great authorities, to take a text that suits my present pur- 
pose, regardless of every other passage that may be supposed to 
contradict it; nay, regardless of the text itself, any more than it 
may serve as a plausible introduction to what I have to offer.”™ 


The Roman Catholic he protrays in the same connection as the 
man who 


“endeavors, with the most elaborate eloquence, to prove that the 
bible he preaches from is a book not fit to be read, that it never 
was designed for the instruction of such block-heads as his audience, 
who, by looking into it, incur damnation. What concerns all to 
know, must be read by none but the priest, or whom he shall ap- 
point. How glorious that revelation, which in the hands of the 
multitude, points the way to misery, but in those of the church to 
eternal life.’ 


The gloomy dogmas of evangelicalism, the formalism of Protes- 
tant orthodoxy, and the current ridicule of all religious feeling, is 
reflected in a conversation between Lucius and Felicia soon after 
their marriage: 

“My dear Felicia, said he, I am going to make myself appear 
to you in a very ridiculous light; . . . . . Custom makes 


us ashamed of our duty; we are ashamed of uttering solemn im- 
portant truths, though of the greatest moment™ 





between the religion of nature and the traditional religion.” Hist. of Eng. 
Thought in the Eighteenth Cent. (3rd ed., London and New York, 1902) II, 448. 

* William Wollaston published in 1722 a treatise entitled “The Religion of 
Nature Delineated” which reached a sixth edition by 1738. Sir Leslie Stephen 
says of Wollaston that he “admits the doctrine of a particular Providence, and 
of the efficacy of prayer, but seeks to reconcile them with a philosophical view 
of the uniform order of nature.” Ib. II, 130. 

* Fel. to Charl., 11, 199-200. 

% Fel. to Charl., I1, 198. 

% Greene quotes Montesquieu as saying on his visit to England, “‘ Every- 
one laughs if one talks of religion.” Short Hist. of the Eng. People (N. Y. and 
London, 1898) p. 736. 
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Will you join with me in adoring the kind sovereign of the world? 

Shall we not with united hearts, at once express the 
full sentiments of our souls, and keep alive the pious ardors that 
long for utterance? Shall we not, by petitioning the continuance 
of his mercy, implant and cherish those dispositions, that will make 
us more worthy of that mercy? . . . . Said I, I ought to 
perhaps reproach myself with want of that sensibility which you 
express, with a warmth which I own is very affecting. I have 
heard prayer ridiculed, and you must excuse me if I say, I am 
afraid I should look upon it as a few moments passed in a very irk- 
some manner. There is something so solemn and gloomy in the 
very idea of these set devotions that almost fright me. Let us 
banish, said he with a smile, the gloom of superstition, and re- 


ligion will then appear all over amiable. . . . . Prayer is 
one of the first duties, dictated by natural religion, the elder 
sister of Christianity ... . a duty enjoined by Chris- 


tianity, and enforced by the example of our great law-giver him- 
self. ”57 

The Puritan doctrines of election, and predestination, and con- 
version are held up to scorn in the character of “Prudilla,” the 
elderly spinster whose spurious chastity suggests most strikingly 
the character of Miss Bridget Allworthy, introduced to the reading 
public in the same year: 

“She let us know that she had had a pious education, and a very 
early experimental sense of religidn. That as she was converted 
betimes, as she thought then, though now she doubted it, she had 
always a great abhorrence of vice; . . . . . “My religious 
principles are very different from yours; or rather I question 
whether you have any at all. However, you are a moral man; and 
if mere morality could save you, you bid fairer than most others for 
happiness. The morality of the best of us is imperfect, and, there- 
fore, not fit to justify us in the sight of God.’’* 

In spite of her scathing portraits of the followers of Catholi- 
cism, Deism, and orthodox and evangelical Protestantism, the 
author advocates toleration. She alludes to “the incomparable 
Mr. Locke’s piece,” the Letter on Toleration, and deprecates 
“uniformity of sentiment.”*® The “religion of nature” or the 
“religion of common sense” which the book advocates is discussed 
in detail in various conversations dealing with the nature of the 
deity, prayer, immortality, etc. It is outlined by Lucius, in a 
general way, early in the story. From this exposition I wish to 

** Fel. to Charl., 1, 57-59 


38 Loc. cit., 147-8. 
89 Tbid, 257. 
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quote at considerable length, because it serves to illustrate cer- 
tain romantic qualities in the doctrine, of which I shall make 
further use: 


“From the clergy we digressed to religion, an easy transition; 
when the errors of Christianity sanctified by the venerable name 
of orthodoxy were proved inconsistent with reason, with all our 
ideas of moral beauty, and natural harmony; with all those en- 
gaging portraits of the deity, with the swell of humanity which 
expands our bosoms, refines our ideas, and makes us partake of the 
divine pleasures of beneficence and conscious virtue, with the kindly 
impressions we everywhere receive from a view of nature, equally 
lovely in all her works, and equally conspiring to a universal hap- 
piness; and in short, with the plainest discoveries of that revela- 
tion which we acknowledge to be divine. Man, the noblest part 
of this lower creation, said Lucius, is sunk from the dignity of his 
being, and represented as naturally incapable of pleasing by his 
actions, his kind and benevolent maker. What a reflection on the 
divine artificer! Our very virtues are crimes, and the most per- 
fect use of all our powers, merits no other reward than eternal 
damnation! What a preposterous opinion to think of pleasing 
the creator by degrading his works! . . . . . But the bene- 
ficent father of the universe bas been so far from cursing his off- 
spring by inspiring them with such baleful, envenomed disposi- 
tions, that he has strongly connected by the very frame of our 
minds, vice and cruelty with hate, and shame, and horror: virtue 
with a thousand charms, and a thousand lovely attractions. Sup- 
reme and unrivaled in glory . .. . . he creates, to com- 
municate happiness, and forms a wondrous scale of beings, widely 
to extend the glorious emanations of his goodness. He makes it 
their duty to be happy, and the glory of each individual, like him, 
to diffuse happiness around him ... . . This is the re- 
ligion of Nature; the generous, the friendly religion of the Bible.’ 


There is to be noted, then, in the foregoing exposition of the 
religion of nature, (1) its bearing upon the humanitarian aspect 
of the Romantic Movement in the phrases, “the swell of humanity,” 
and “the divine pleasures of beneficence and conscious virtue”; 
(2) the interest in nature “equally lovely in all her works”; (3) 
the dignity of man, based on the doctrine of innate virtue; (4) 
the emphasis on feeling, subjectivity.” 

0 Fel. to Charl., I, 195 ff. 

“The two later religious novels mentioned deal with some of the same 
points. John Buncle refers to “natural religion . . . . . the foundation 
and support of revelation,” and to the perfection of God and his desire for man’s 


happiness. The Spiritual Quixote refers to the decay of natural piety in the 
society of the day, and the Christian duty of benevolence and humanity. 
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It is not only the fact that Mrs. Collyer is using the novel defi- 
nitely as a vehicle of religious purpose that makes her work im- 
portant, but also the details in the development of her ideas of 
the religion of nature, which mark her novel as a forerunner in the 
romanticism of the eighteenth century.” 

In speaking of Wesley’s revision of Brooke’s Fool of Quality, 
the Cambridge History of English Literature says: 

“The importance of this is to remind us of the bond which unites 
the literary with the religious revival of the eighteenth century. 
It is, of course, only in a small number of writers—Collins, Smart, 
Cowper, for instance, that the two strands are visibly interwoven. 
But it is probable that the emotional appeal of the religious re- 
vival was an awakening force to many writers, whether poet or 
novelist, who in the outward order of their lives, were indifferent 
or even hostile to the ‘enthusiasm’ either of the Methodist or the 
evangelical.’ 

By this novel, so little known, Mrs. Collyer unites herself with 
this group of pioneer poets hitherto marked off in revered isola- 
tion. The novel suggests, moreover, that further study may bring 
to light other recruits from the ranks of those minor prose writers 
who in any age are apt to reflect most truly the spirit of the day. 

Advocates of religious reform, like Mrs. Collyer, pass easily 
from ideas of religious tolerance, to ideas of individual freedom 
in other fields; from a religion of love, to a glorification of feeling; 
from a religion appealing to the reason of the individual, to a 
break with authority, political and social; from a sense of innate 
virtue, to a sense of the dignity and value of every human soul, 
and, therefore, to democratic and humanitarian ideals. 


# “We should note that the reawakening of the religious impulse, the deep- 
ening of the religious feeling in the attempt to make Christianity subjective, 
was closely connected, in Germany and England alike, with the rise of romanti- 
cism. The religious revival had shown itself in the general life of Europe, and 
most markedly in England, before it went into literature. Pietism in Germany 
and the evangelical movement in England helped greatly to prepare the ground 
for the new spirit in poetry, while the earlier English religious movement of the 
seventeenth century had laid the great foundation of the new spirit. The deep- 
seated purpose of these English sects to break down the slavery of superficial 
fashion and cramping customs and to restore individual responsibility, spiritual 
initiative, and personal autonomy, reminds one strongly of the Storm and 
Stress period in Germany. Man himself, his inherited divine rights, and his 
eternal destiny were put in the place of sacred and time-honored systems.” 
Margaret Lewis Bailey, Milton and Jacob Boehme, (Oxford University Press, 
1914.) 175-6. 

@C. H. E. L., X, 6. 
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A NovVEL oF FEELING 


In its interest, then, in emotions of religious devotion, of do- 
mestic affection, of social benevolence; and finally in that “‘sensi- 
bility” which Mrs. Radcliffe defined as a “dangerous quality 
which is continually extracting the excess of misery or delight 
from evey surrounding object,’ Mrs. Collyer’s novel antici- 
pates the Novel of Feeling. She anticipates, moreover, what 
we have considered a late stage of this novel for Professor 
Raleigh points out that it was “late in the century, and especially 
after the French Revolution” that “a school of novelists who 
cultivated sentiment for its own sake became rapidly merged 
os in the theoretical school that cultivated sentiment 
in order to show how superior are the impulses of the heart to 
the artificial canons of society . . . . . For Rousseau, the 
great precursor of the Romantic Movement enlisted sentiment in 
the service of theory, and from his time onward, they are seldom 
apart. ’’* 

The relation of the religious revival to the reign of feeling has 
been pointed out, but perhaps somewhat less emphatically than 
other aspects of the Romantic Movement. As Sir Leslie Stephen 
has said, “‘We may trace the growth of sentiment far back in the 
century. Wesleyanism was, in one sense, a development of senti- 
mentality.’ We have already shown that Felicia to Charlotte 
is primarily a purpose novel, of religious interest, for the most 
part. In the characterization and incident by means of which this 
interest is developed, the novel parallels frequently such extreme 
examples of the Novel of Feeling as Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling 
(1771). 

On the first meeting between Lucius and Felicia, we are told: 

“Here he glanced his eyes upon me as if to anticipate my answer; 
but immediately cast them down to the ground, and I think a 
sigh escaped him.”*? On his first call, the conversation turned to 
“a subject that afforded the young gentleman a happy opportunity 
of discovering the delicacy of his sentiments.’ 

In appearance he is at variance with the artificial conventions of 
contemporary literature and society, conventions which, however, 


“ Raleigh, Walter, The English Novel, (5th ed., N. Y., 1911) 161. 
 Tbid. 202-3. 

Op. cit. II, 437. 

‘7 Fel. to Charl., I, 14. 

#8 Thid. 1, 19. 
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had already received some satiric treatment at the hands of Addi- 
son and Pope: 

“His stature . . . . is much too short for the hero of 
a romance, who ought at least to be six feet high. His complexion 
is lively, his eyes blue and sparkling, and so very expressive that 
they seem to discover in the strongest manner all the sensations 
of the heart . . . . the most lively traces of all that is 
humane, friendly, and benevolent, mixed with an engaging modesty 
and simplicity of manner. His hair (for he is so unpolite as not to 
wear a wig) is of dark brunette and hangs in natural curls, which 
just touch his shoulders. As to his thoughts, they seem bent on 
the improvement of his mind, and the love of truth and virtue 
(antiquated perfections) are so deeply impressed there, that he 
seems to have very little idea of those fancied charms, those fashion- 
able accomplishments, which are necessary to form the character of 
a fine gentleman. Nay, the awkward creature does not seem to 
have the least idea of the art of handling a snuff-box with grace; 
does not even know how to murder the reputation of those who 
are absent, or to flatter those who are present. ’”* 
At the first obstacle to the success of his suit, Lucius appears thus: 

“He stood thus with his face toward me, leaning upon the back 
of a chair, his eyes cast down with dejected confusion, then lifting 
them up to the ceiling with an air of despair. I perceived his 
face pale, a tear rolled down his cheek, which he endeavored to 
conceal by hastily pulling out his handkerchief and walking to the 
door, when having stayed there a minute to recover himself, he 
suddenly took leave to return home.”’®*? 

This hero would seem to belong to one of the successors of Sterne, 
rather than to a novelist writing fifteen years before the appearance 
of the first volume of Tristram Shandy. 

When Lucius congratulates the heroine on her recovery from a 
nm we are told that: 

‘A fear of saying too much made him say too little 
while a starting tear and a glance the most charmingly tender 
made me at once interpret his meaning.’ 
Again the hero is lachrymose: 

“his eyes swell’d with a starting tear, which with conscious 
dignity and shame he endeavored to call back, as a mark of a too 
effeminate weakness. Every speaking feature describ’d the strong 
emotion which agitated his soul with all the torturing agonies 


259 


that can arise with the tenderest despair.” 


#9 Tbhid. 1, 22-23. 

5° Tbid, I, 74 

51 Fel. to Charl., I, 109. 
82 Tbid. I, 155. 
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On one of his charitable visits to a tenant, 

“Lucius was so extremely affected at the moving expressive 
tone and artless simplicity with which the poor man told his dis- 
tress, that he could scarcely refrain from tears.” 

When the heroine faints, her cousin describes Lucius’s condition: 

“With his eyes fix’d on your faded cheeks, while the tears ran 
down his, that with his fright wanted little of being as pale as your 
own, ””*4 
Finally when the obdurate father approves the match, we find 
that, 

“with a rapidity as quick as thought, he threw himself at my 
uncle’s feet. He was unable to speak; he grasped his hand, wet- 
ted it with his tears.” 


The father then concludes the affecting scene: 

“God bless you both, my children, cried he, lifting up his eyes 
while the tears stole down his cheeks.’ 

In some respects, this hero may suggest Sir Charles Grandi- 
son, but I think that in none of Richardson’s male characters do 
we find the excess of sensibility with which he endowed his hero- 
ines. His men are still masters, even of themselves. It is in the 
later sentimental novels that we find heroes whose benevolence 
leads them to relinquish self-mastery as well. 

The sensibility of the heroine is nearly, but not quite, a match 
for the hero’s, throughout these scenes. She shows off most 
strikingly, however, in the scenes with her irate parent. Filial 
duty was an ideal dear to the heart of the romantic novelists from 
Richardson to Mrs. Opie.5? The scenes between Felicia and her 
father bear striking resemblance to similar scenes in Clarissa, both 


8 Tbid. IT, 70. 

4 Thid, 266-7. 

55 Tbid, I, 273. 

56 Tbid, I. 274. 

57 Opie, Amelia, The Father and Daughter, London, 1801. Richardson in a 
letter to Lady Bradshaigh shows the popularity of such situations as Mrs. Col- 
lyer makes use of: “‘ Aug. 1, 1750. Dear Madame, I send the scene your lady- 
ship asked after. Scene-Dramatic. A Fatherand Daughter. . . . . The 
half-mute daughter I have imagined standing before her half-vehement, but 
more than half-worthy father. Arguments of this nature in books, dramatic 
stories, etc., always turn in favor of the amorous girl, and against the sup- 
posed tryrannical parent. I was willing to draw a juster but not unnatural 
scene, with a view to do right to both, and mingle instruction and warning in 
it.” Then follows the dialogue at considerable length. Correspondence, VI, 
29-30. 
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in the emotions expressed, and in the dramatic action; but they 
are surcharged with an amount of obvious feeling such as even 
the great master of tearful sentiment seldom approximated. One 
such scene is described as follows: 

“Forgetful of my fears, every care was in an instant swallow’d 
up by my duty; my heart glow’d with affection. It is my father! 
it is my father! I cry’d aloud. He lifted up his eyes and saw me, 
when starting from the window, I ran down stairs with utmost 
eagerness to embrace him. I met him in the hall. I flew into 
his arms, when turning from me to avoid my embrace, he desir’d 
me coldly to walk in; but at the same time gave a sigh, and fixed 
upon me a look which discovered how much he suffered by this 
restraint. Ah, Madam! you can’t conceive what a shock this be- 
haviour gave me. I burst into tears, and went into the parlor fol- 
low’d by Amelia. . . . . I was interrupted in this bitter complaint 
which was intermingled with sighs and tears, by hearing my father 
at the door, who enter’d the room just as Amelia was going to en- 
deavor to comfort me. She sat near me, with her look fix’d upon 
mine; he saw us both in a moving situation, and when we lifted 
up our eyes to his, the mutual tears that for a moment almost 
stopp’d our sight, trickl’d down our cheeks, and seem’d to make a 
strong impression on his countenance. When turning to my aunt 
who stood behind him at the door, he told her, he desired to be a 
few minutes alone with me. At this Amelia arose, and after 
pressing my hand with the utmost tenderness, retir’d with my aunt. 

My father as if he knew not how to behave, and perhaps wanted 
time to compose his mind in order to treat me with a sternness 
suitable to the subject of his complaint, . .. . . took a 
few turns about the room with the appearance of the utmost dis- 
order; but at last growing more composed, he fastened the door 
and seated himself by me, giving me a fix’d look, which had a mix- 
ture of anger and sensibility, while I held down my head, drown’d in 
tears, and almost stifled with my sighs; and indeed I was so in- 
timidated by his presence, that I hardly durst lift up a glance to 
observe his countenance. 

I could not bear these unjust reflections.—But the 
same “moment, observing the agitation of my father’s counte- 
nance, and reflecting on what he 1 now suffered for me, I dissolved 
in affection, and with a precipitation, inspired by a sudden im- 
pulse of soul, threw myself at his feet. Hear me, Sir, hear me, 
cry’d I, with a resolution inspir’d by my own innocence . . . 
Here, throwing me a letter and arising hastily, he withdrew to 
the door with an air that show’d him not in the least soften’d at 
the simplicity of my behaviour: when stopping short, as if blam- 
ing himself for leaving me on the floor, he returned with an equal 
speed to help me up. = 
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587, 204-209. 
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Yet the Cambridge History of English Literature implies that sen- 
timent was an element new to the decades 1760-80! *° 


THE ROMANTIC INTEREST IN NATURE 


The inevitable relation of the religious revival to the revival 
of interest in nature® is suggested in John Buncle: 

“This gave me a due affection toward the infinitely perfect 
Parent of Nature: and as I contemplated his glorious works, I 
was obliged in transports to confess that he deserved our love and 
admiration. ’®! 


Sir Leslie Stephen refers to “the blending of the two streams of 
sentiment: of the religious unction of Weslyanism : 
and that vaguer enthusiasm for nature represented soon after- 
wards by Ossian and by Rousseau. ’’® 

In regard to this romantic interest in nature which Mrs. Col- 
lyer displays, four points should be considered: (1) her interest 
in landscape, involving the technical use of scene; (2) her interest 
in country people; (3) her sense of the superiority of country life; 
(4) her theories of education growing out of her “back to nature” 
propaganda. 

How closely these four aspects of her attitude toward nature are 
representative of Rousseau’s doctrine, and of the proposals of the 
later novelists, and how early Mrs. Collyer’s expression of them 


59 ‘“What are the new elements which these years added to the novel? 
In the hands of Sterne and a group of writers who, though it may 
be without sufficient reason, are commonly treated as disciples of Sterne, senti- 
ment began to count for more than had hitherto been held allowable. 
A little more of personality a great deal more of emotion and sentiment, may 
come into their work than any novelist before Sterne would have thought pos- 
sible.” C. H. E. L., X, 51. 

*¢ Professor Phelps quotes from a letter of the poet Gray’s on the Grande 
Chartreuse, written in 1739: “Not a precipice, not a torrent, not a cliff, but 
is pregnant with religion and poetry. There are scenes that would awe an 
atheist into belief, without the help of other argument.” The English Romantic 
Movement, (Boston; Ginn and Company, n.d.) p. 169. 

* Amory, John Buncle, (London, 1756) III, 7. Professor Reynolds writes 


in regard to this book: “The Life of John Bunce, . . . . . is notable 
in the present study because nearly all the adventures . . . . . occur 
among the mountains of Westmorland . . . . . In the midst of 


absurdities and impossibilities, there are occasiona! passages of effective 
description, and of real appreciation of mountain scenery. It is an entirely new 
note in fiction.”” The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry, (Chicago; Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1909) p. 208. 
2 Op. cit. II, 439. 
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appeared, is suggested by Professor Raleigh’s summary of “the 
return to nature” movement. He writes: “Toward the end of the 
eighteenth century, theory was rife in England, and speculation 
on politics, religion, marriage, and education, were not slow to 
find expression in the novel. . . . . The fundamental con- 
ception of Rousseau’s work is to be found in the exaltation of 
‘the state of nature.’ “The return to nature’ sometimes insisted 
upon as the essence of the romantic movement in England, may 
mean almost anything—residence in the country, the unrestrained 
expression of emotion, or the violent levelling of social distinc- 
tions. It was largely due to Rousseau that it came to mean all 
three, and that a love of natural scenery became inextricably 
associated with rebellion against political institutions and social 
canons. ”’® 

The first extended description of landscape comes early in the 
book, in the second letter. The author evidently feels that some 
apologies are necessary for what might appear to her readers as a 
digression. The foot-note in which she justifies herself for it, 
is interesting in that it shows the contemporary attitude toward 
the “romantic,” and also a surprising attempt at exact, localized 
description, on the author’s part. She says: 

“Lest this description should be thought romantic, the editor 
thinks himself obliged to inform the public, that this and the rest 
of the landscapes, are actually situated near Nottingham; and 
that these ladies, he supposes, resided in a village not far dis- 
tant from that town.’ 

Some days after her arrival, Felicia with her cousin Amelia 
starts out to “take an airing in the coach,”’ but Felicia early shows 
a rare susceptibility to the natural beauty about her: 

“We had not gone far before the stillness of the air, and the 
novelty of the prospect to me, induced us to walk. A sandy rock 
out of which was cut huge caverns that seemed ready to fall,® 


® Op. cit. 238-240. 

% Fel. to Charl., I, 9. 

% The specific accuracy of this account is suggested by scientific descrip- 
tions of the locality: ‘‘The rock is often cut into chambers and passages with 
which the city of Nottingham abounds, of which Mortimer’s hole in the Castle 
Rock is one. . . . . Im the cliff overlooking the Leen .... . are 
numerous recesses cut in an excavated chamber. . . . . A very large 
excavation was made in the eighteenth century in the rock on the Mansfield 
Road for extracting sand for sale.” The Victoria History of the Counties of 
England; Nottinghamshire, (London, n. d.) I, 22. 
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was on our left, and by a delightful contrast, set off the spacious 
meadows and fields, which on our right, extended an inconceivable 
distance, where our sight was only bounded by a clear sky that 
seemed to meet the ground, and in some places by hills, which 
could hardly be distinguished from the gilded clouds in which they 
wrapped themselves. Our eyes at one view took in abundance of 
little villages, which arising from among the trees at a great dis- 
tance, agreeably diversified this delightful landscape. 

“Whilst we walked on discoursing on several agreeable subjects, 
I observed that the scene presently changed, and the frightful 
precipices terminated in a high and steep hill,® so full of small 
trees and shrubs, that it formed a most delightful grove. The 
grass here was mixed with beds of violets and primroses, which 
diffused a charming fragrance through the air. Here we sat down 
to refresh ourselves on the banks of a small fountain, which with 
gentle murmur ran from a small cavity under the hill, and having 
drank some of the water out of a bason which was chained to the 
side of it, we struck into a narrow winding path, and began to 
mount the eminence to take in a larger view of the vernal beauties 
of this delightful scene; when I observed a fine river* which with 
serpentine meanders, added to the beauty of the whole. But 
while we were listening to the different warbling of a number of 
birds of various kinds, and observing the rabbets scudding along, 
and skipping at our approach into their burrows, we were inter- 
rupted,” etc.® 
Here they come upon the hero, as yet unknown, indulging in a 
rhapsodic monologue, beginning, ““O Nature! how beautiful, how 
lovely are all thy works!” 

Not only is this description remarkable for the minuteness and 
accuracy of certain details, but also because of its extended and 
sympathetic treatment of nature, a practice very rare at this time, 
as the results of Miss Reynolds’ study show. 

Later Felicia and a friend, with a proper romantic desire for 
solitude, 

“resolved to take a little turn in the field. . . . . We 
stepped into the garden, and from thence into a retired walk, 


% cf. Baedeker, Great Britain (7th ed., 1910) 389. “Nottingham 
is pleasantly situated on the steep slope of a sandstone hill, near the junction of 
the small river Leen with the Trent.” 

7 Fel. to Charl., I, 8-10. 

68 “We have now passed the middle of the century and there has not been 
in the works of fiction mentioned a single passage indicating any close observa- 
tion or love of nature, and hardly a passage showing any knowledge of nature 
except as found in parks and gardens.” Op. Cit., 208. 

*“The river Trent.” 
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age aie gentle breeze that whispered among the trees, 
the fragrance of the air, and the awful silence of the evening, con- 
tributed to soften my mind; and charm my senses.” And then 
follows a quotation from Milton.*® 

Another extensive description takes on an added interest be- 
cause we may check up the accuracy of some of its details. Feli- 
cia goes with a party to visit the estate of Lord M***.”° She 
writes: “ At last, however, arriving at the park of my Lord M*** 
we by common consent decided to walk to the house. As soon 
as I stepped out of the coach, I could not help being extremely 
delighted with the agreeable scene which lay before us, and which 
I can’t, for my life, help giving you some description of. Here 
the intermixture of dusky groves and lightsome plains; of woods 
impervious to the rays of the sun, which now spread his chearing 
beams around us, and the agreeable openings which now discovered 
the bounding deer flying to the covert of the shady thicket, pre- 
sented a landscape the most pleasingly rural and worthy the atten- 
tion of the most curious observer; while we found ourselves at the 
entrance of a grand walk, which extended to a prodigious length, 
grew insensibly narrower, till closing in perspective, the visto 
seemed lost in the grove, out of which arose, as if by enchantment, 
several lofty stone turrets, which I afterwards found were part of 
a magnificient gothic edifice, built after a most extraordinary 
taste. In fact, the whole scene, notwithstanding its being very 
delightful, had such a romantic appearance, that for some minutes 
I could think of nothing but castles and embowering shades, 
arising spontaneously to the charms of music; of the work of fairies, 
and the power of necromancy.”” 

* Fel. to Charl., I, 58. Professor Beers says, “‘The influence of Milton’s 
minor poetry becomes noticeable in the fifth decade of the century, and in 
the work of a new group of lyric poets; Collins, Gray, Mason, and the 
brothers Joseph and Thomas Warton. To all these Milton was master.” 
A Hist. of Eng. Rom. in the Eighteenth Cent., (N. Y., 1905) 151. That Mil- 
ton’s influence was far more potent in the first half of the eighteenth century 
than is usually assumed, may yet be shown. In this connection see chapter 
VI on “Romanticism” in Miss Margaret Lewis Bailey’s Milton and Jacob 
Boehme, New York: Oxford University Press, 1914. 

7° Cf. Baedeker, 300. “About 2M. to the W. of Nottingham is Woolaton 
Hall, the seat of Lord Middleton, a fine Elizabethan mansion, said to have been 
designed by John of Padua; in the park is a famous row of limes.” 
™ Fel. to Charl., 1, 91-2. Professor Phelps writes: ‘‘Everyone knows how 


low the word “Gothic” had sunk in the Augustan age . . .. . It was 
not until after 1750 that Gothicism showed any signs of coming again into 
favor. . . . . Horace Walpole wrote to Sir Horace Mann, January 10, 


1750, ‘I am going to build a little Gothic castle at Strawberry Hill.’ After this 
date his letters contain many references to the ‘‘Castle” and to “gothic” 
things in general.”’ Op. cit., 14. 
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The party then “fell insensibly into moralizing on the various 
beauties of nature,” and kept it up for twelve pages. The purely 
social aspects of the occasion are summed up briefly in the words: 
“We were entertained with much politeness by my Lord; when 
having drank tea, we drove home.” 

This description of Lord M***’s garden must be compared with 
that of Felicia’s own, and the change wrought in it after her 
marriage: 

“The situation is indeed charming, being surrounded with 
woods and groves, which on the one side must in the summer sea- 
son, appear extremely delightful, as the other does so now, tho’ in 
the midst of frost and snow. There will be the triumph of nature; 
here is the boast of art. There that uncultivated wildness, which 
pleases without method, and without design, charming most where 
the easy confusion, and agreeable disorder, render art superfluous, 
and labour vain: here all the ornaments that art, in despight of 
nature, can bestow. 

In the front is a tall and stately wood, composed of oaks, vener- 
able with age, with no other opening but a large area, and a visto 
which carries the eye from the center of the building to a consider- 
able distance. Here the intermingled branches must I fancy, in 
the summer season, cast a shade, varied with all the degrees of 
light, from the bright sunbeam, glittering through the boughs, to 
the dusky gloom of sober twilight. 

Behind the main building is a garden, of considerable extent; 
which, even in this season of the year, has its beauties. To take 
no notice of the parterre, which lies next the house; the hedges, 
recembling walls, adorned at proper distances, with pilasters, 
which, with eternal verdure, branch into all the decorations of 
architecture. In the midst of each walk, along an opening, on 
either hand, the eye is carried through a number of triumphal 
arches, composed of the same leafy materials, and which, leading 
to the extremity of the garden, are bounded by several fine alcoves, 
the painting of which, tho’ injured by time, have a very agreeable 
effect. In some of the squares composed by these walks are fish- 
ponds, in others, groves of fruit trees, and in others, knots of flow- 
ers of various forms, which, in the season for these fragrant orna- 
ments, must I fancy be very delightful. In the middle of the gar- 
den, where all the avenues meet, upon a very high ascent, is a 
summer-house, the windows of which, as well as the walls, are so 
covered with evergreens, that the faint obstructed light spreads a 
gloom perfectly soothing; while the clusters of shining berries, half 
covered with snow, hanging against the glass, with frosted leaves 
of intermingled silver and green, seem to give the lye to the season, 
and to join in one view Christmas and Autumn. At the entrance 
is a guard of giants, with their massy clubs resting on the ground; 
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harmless monsters! that I can view without the least trembling. 
"Tis true they themselves appear in some disorder, for want of 
pruning: their heads and bodies are covered with a number of 
luxuriant branches, and, even their fingers are grown, near half a 
yard, beyond the just proportion, that ought to be allowed them.”’” 

The classicism of this garden is uncongenial to the tastes of 
Lucius and Felicia. She says of it: 

“Tis true, there is something disagreeably formal, in the studied 
regularity that reigns here, statues, obelisks, and triumphal arches 
are but awkwardly mimicked in box and yeugh: but still they 
find work for some labouring hands, who might otherwise want 
the means of subsistence; and, for this reason, Lucius may pos- 
sibly continue them in their present situation, with only a few 
alterations, in order to render the whole more easy, free, and 
natural.’’* 

The changes which they later make in the garden Felicia ex- 
plains at almost as great length. The sociological motive which 
combines with the aesthetic one to inspire the changes is an inter- 
esting sympton of the social awakening: 

“He has laid a plan for making considerable alterations in the 
garden. To serve the poor, he has already levelled giants with the 
ground, demolished enchanted castles, and wil] shortly, by an ar- 
rangement of more natural beauties, utterly banish the phantas- 
tical; which like the Chinese paintings™ can only please by show- 
ing a kind of resemblance of nature, in the most whimsical and 
natural proportions. The choicest flowers, insiead of being de- 
posited in knots, are to be carelessly strewn among the short grass; 
and, being mingled with every species that adorns the fields, will, 
in the most beautiful manner, brocade the velvet carpet. . . . . 
Thus, in those seasons, when the rain or the frost, withhold sub- 





72 Fel. to Charl., II, 37-40. 

73 Fel. to Charl., I, 40. 

% Cf. this allusion to oriental art, with other speeches in the novel, showing 
a romantic interest in remote lands, and in some cases a growing cosmopoli- 
tanism and sense of universal brotherhood: ““. . . . . of more value than 
Peruvian mines,” II, 257; “Methinks I see him still and still see the blaze of 
humanity darting from his eyes; when he added; In this view let us regard the 
whole world. The honest Turk shall be my friend, the sober faithful Chinese, 
that lays the divine Confusius to his heart, and the Indian of either world, blest 
with simple innocence, and native truth, shall be my brother. Wherever I 
find a man who loves his God, and loves mankind, I will hug him to my heart,” 
IT, 258; “He considers man as man, and himself asa citizen of the world, and they 
both regard the whole universe, however varied by the complexion of different 
regions, however distinguished by religions, customs, and manners, as having ; 
a reciprocal claim to benevolence, and the kindest acts of humanity.” II, 304. 
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sistence from the families of our poor tenants, we shall always 
find them employment, till they can return again to their usual 
labours. By this means our most agreeable accommodations will 
become of extensive benefit, and our very amusements, accom- 
panied with the most pleasing sensations, which result from a calm, 
undisturbed, benevolence. ”” 

Yet Mrs. Barbauld in her preface to Mrs. Charlotte Smith’s Old 
Manor House, (1793) in the British Novelists Series, writes: “There 
is much beauty in the descriptive scenery which Mrs. Smith was 
one of the first to introduce.” And Professor Raleigh writes 
that, ‘‘The remaining contribution of Mrs. Radcliffe to romantic 
method is to be found in her employment of scenery. Nowhere 
but from the poets could she have borrowed this.’’”” 


A NOVEL OF MANNERS 


The author shows an interest in country life from various points 
of view. In the accounts of the daily routine in the household 
in which Felicia is visiting, of the calls made and returned, the 
walks and drives, and, finally, the wedding festivities, she gives 
a picture, more or less detailed, of the life of the country gentry. 
But obviously her main preoccupation is with the lives of humbler 
folk. The story reveals an interest, (1) in humble virtues, to be 
connected with her doctrine of the innate virtue “implanted in 
the Mind of EVERY Reasonable Being’’;* and (2) in novelties 
of manners and customs of the country people. Thus we see 
again the two-fold point of view which distinguishes her whole 
novel: an absorption in both purpose and manners. Indeed ob- 
servation of her treatment of the characters and incidents of 
country life, suggest that we are dealing with the Novel of Man- 
ners of the Evelina type reversed:’* in that the story deals, not 


* TT, 180. 181. 

7% Smith, Mrs. Charlotte, Old Manor House, (British Novelists Series ed. 
Mrs. Barbauld; London: 1820) vol. XXXVI, p. vi. 

7 English Novel, 232. 

78 Lucius says: “‘In order then to form a right judgment of mankind 

mankind in general must be the subject of our examination. We must 

extend our views and glance upon the virtues and vices of all the known world. 
And here we shall find the greatest reason for an universal benevolence; we 
shall see with pleasure a noble simplicity of manners, and an integrity of heart, 
delightfully conspicuous amid the barbarism of ignorance, and the supersti- 
tion of wild uncultivated nations.” Fel. to Charl., I, 94. 

7? Mrs. Collyer’s work suggests the need of some qualification to the state- 
ment of the Cambridge History of English Literature: “The novel of home life, 
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as does Evelina and other stories, with the experiences of a country 
girl introduced into the distracting novelties of city life, but with 
a city girl equally impressed by the joys of life in the country. 
Through this situation which involves the portrayal of several 
types of rural society, of the home-life of a country family, of the 
wholesomeness of country adventures, and of the beauties of 
country landscapes, she makes way for her unremitting argument 
in favor of the advantages of country life, arguing much as does the 
Indian poet Tagore today: “In the city life man naturally directs 
the concentrated light of his mental vision upon his own life and 
works, and this creates an artificial dislocation between himself 
and the Universal Nature within whose bosom he lies.”’*® 

Considerable attention is given to the social responsibility of the 
landlord. Felicia writes: 

“My father before he took his leave of us had several times 
hinted to Lucius that it would be no disadvantageous employ- 
ment for him, to learn the characters and manners of his tenants, 
and even of the poor residing on his estate: that he ought particu- 
larly to enquire into their circumstances, and that, as his interest 
was closely connected with theirs, to endeavor to serve them to the 
utmost of his power.’’*! 

As a result, Lucius, in disguise, makes personal visits to various 
tenants; in her account of these visits, Felicia gives sympathetic 
descriptions of various peasant types, with glimpses of their home- 
life, and of the conditions under which they labor. On one occa- 
sion, through a misunderstanding of their intentions, a supersti- 
tious rustic takes Lucius and his man for devils come to tempt him. 
This incident the author uses as an illustration of country credulity, 
superstition, and love of the supernatural, and as a text to show, 
after the manner of Clara Reeve, how what appears supernatural 
may be merely a misapprehension of entirely legitimate phenom- 
ena. Lucius’s comment on the situation is, 














it is not too much to say, is the creation of Fanny Burney . . . . . the 
first writer to see that the ordinary embarrassments of a girl’s life would bear 
to be taken for the main theme to a novel. ‘To her we owe not only Evelina 
Cecelia, and Camilla, but also Mansfield Park and The Absentee.’ When 
Macaulay ended his estimate of Miss Burney with these words, he said better 
than he knew. He was thinking of her as the first of a long line of women 
novelists. He forgot that the innovation applied not only to her sex, but to 
her theme.”” X. 73-74. 


80 Sddahana, (New York, 1914) 5. 
81 Fel. to Charl., II, 62. 
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“No matter though they paint me in the character of the devil, 
the portrait they give of me is so unlike the original, that I shall 
never be known by it. If poor Robin is already such a monster, 
what must he be by tomorrow morning, when the story will be 
spread thro’ the whole country, and everyone has added some 
dreadful circumstance to the fiction.’”™ 


The author displays a keen interest in country dialects. Feel- 
ing, however, that such exact knowledge on the part of her city- 
bred heroine is incongruous, she introduces an explanation of it: 

“You may think it strange, Madam,” writes Felicia, “ tho’ 
Lucius should relate the discourse of the farmers, in the dialect 
of the country, I should have memory sufficient to retain the pro- 
nunciation; and, from this remark, you infer, that I have had more 
regard to your diversion, than to the veracity of an historian. 
But here you are greatly mistaken; you ought to consider the dif- 
ficulty of living in the country without catching the pecularities 
of the language. This I have sufficiently obtained. So that I 
have nothing more to do, than to remember the words: the pro- 
nunciation I have already. I have a good deal of the country ac- 
cent in my ordinary conversation, and, whenever I am disposed to 
it, can talk in the true dialect, almost as fluently as the sprightly 
milkmaid, or the wife of the plowman.”’®* 


The conversation of one of the farmers who comes to see Lucius 
is annotated in a footnote as follows: 


“You, in this country, carries with it, something of the idea of a 
compliment, as expressing more respect than Yo; and, for this rea- 
son, husbands and wives, in particular, who on, common occasions, 
politely, as they think, make use of the word You, whenever they 
quarrel, constantly contract it into Yo. This is an observation 
particularly recommended to the consideration, of that ingenious 
gentleman, the compiler of the English dictionary,“ now in the 
press. ”’® 

““My neam, and my naunt; other counties say gaffer and gam- 
mer.” ® 

Werriday, she says, is “a word of nearly the same meaning as 
well-a-day,”’ # 

“And then they make the door after him.” Footnote: “Shut 
the door.” ® 

® Fel. to Charl., I, 78. 

® Fel. to Charl., I, 74. 

* Johnson, Samuel, Plans for a Dictionary of the English Language, 1747. 
Dictionary of the English Language, 1755. 

% Fel. to Charl., Il, 75. 

* Tbid. 

* Ibid, II, 70. 
* Ibid, II, 76. 
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These notes are of importance for two reasons: .as indicating a 
technical effort toward versimilitude in dialogue; and as evidence 
of a minute, interested observation of country life. 

THE RETURN TO NATURE 

The argument in favor of country life, begins with Felicia’s 

first letter in which she gives what the author intends as the point 
of view of a city-dweller touched by a first impression of the country. 
The story ends with a similar but more positive expression on Char- 
lotte’s part after a short visit to Felicia. In the beginning Feli- 
cla writes: 
“I am now, I don’t know how many miles from dear London, the 
seat of your joys; and must not expect for a long time to see again 
the Mall, the play-house, or the drawing-room, but I begin to fancy, 
that in a month or two I shall be reconciled to gloomy shades, tall 
trees, and murmuring brooks, and all the sylvan scenes which sur- 
round me; and even to cease to regret my distance from the gen- 
teel diversions of the gay and polite world; for if plain and simple 
nature can appear agreeable, it must be here where she shows her- 
self in all her beauties. What a change have I already undergone! 
I arise at least three or four hours sooner than I ever did in my 
life before; and even go to bed long before midnight. Instead of 
the rattling coaches, I now hear only the rustling of leaves, or 
the warbling of birds; and instead of rich perfumes, my senses 
are regaled with the milder fragrance of nature. 

Nay, prithee, my dear, don’t laugh at me; I am yet neither 
poet, nor lover, nor do I find that I am in the least danger of being 
them. You, I know, cannot perceive any charms in such a rude 
retreat, fit to engage the attention of a fine lady. Here are no 
powdered beaus or gilt equipages, none of the splendid allurements, 
with which ladies of your vivacity are apt to be captivated; but 
for my part a natural tincture of gravity may possibly make me 
more easily support the absence of what your gayer disposition 
may induce you to consider the very essence of happiness. ’’** 

Soon afterwards, in a much more ardent account of a country 
walk, a description notable for a few specific details, she makes at 
one point a satirical comparison between natural beauty and the 
artifices of city life: 

“Vesterday . . . . . Amelia and I set out on foot as soon 
as we had dined, after having given orders for the coach to fetch us 
back in the evening. The day was exceedingly fine; and the air 
rendered cool and refreshing by a gentle breeze, which waved the 
yellow corn, that opening in a narrow path gave us an easy and 
delightful passage; while the bearded ears hung their heavy heads 


% Fel. to Charl., I, 3-4. 
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surcharged with myriads of glittering pearls, the fruits of a hasty 
shower, which before we had set out had refreshed the earth, and 
embalmed the air with a fragrance infinitely more pleasing than 
that which arises from the powder’d toupée of an accomplish’d 
beau, or the odors which scent your ladyship’s gloves. 

I saw the farmer whom I had given so seasonable relief with honest 
front giving orders to his servants. . . He perceived me, 
when with a humble scrape and grateful look, he silently express’d 
his acknowledgments. ’’* 


Finally, at the end of the book, Charlotte writes of the scenes 
amid which she finds Felicia: 


“T am now in a new world, and three months is surely little enough 
to form a judgment, where everything I hear is as great a novelty 
as if I had been transported to some unknown region. Conceive 
if you can how surprising it must be to me, who never beheld any- 
thing but the splendors, or as I now chuse to call them, the 
tedious ceremonies of a court, to meet with artless simplicity and 
plain dressed truth, instead of polite flattery and high strained 
compliment; and, in the room of every gaudy folly, to behold 
pure nature and white robed innocence, and felicity arising from 
strict conformity to their dictates. 

But after all, you can’t imagine, Madam, what a rustic creature 
this Felicia has grown; why, she is such a walker, I can’t keep pace 
with her half the length of a ‘small field. I laugh at her activity and 
mimic her country stride, while she, with the greatest good humour, 
ridicules my mincing step, and endeavours to put me out of con- 
ceit with some little pecularities, which she calls affectations. 
Mr. Manly has indeed every perfection my lovely friend has at- 
tributed to him: believe me he has nothing of the swain, but 
simplicity and an artless heart; nothing of the courtier but the 
uneffected ease and freedom of his behaviour; and such an esteem I 
have already entertained for him, that I had rather hear him talk, 
than listen to the compliments of the finest beau in christen- 
dom. . 

It is now, Madam, that I begin to live, to know myself, and to 
know the human mind, which in this place appears stripped of 
every disguise. True felicity dwells here; here is peace and joy. I 
taste the delights of the most sprightly and improving conversa- 
tion; I read, I give full scope to my reflections; and these enjoy- 
ments alternately fill up my time. I sometimes venture to walk 
out alone, and, wrapt in sober contemplation, trace the hidden 
recesses of my own heart. 

Could you believe it? I am grown a very enthusiast. I fall 
in rapture at the lovely face of nature. And were you to see me, 
when I walk in the garden, or the adjacent fields, or when, to en- 


% Fel. to Charl., I, 192. 
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large the landscape, I view from the turrets, the wide prospect 
stretching in a long level, till, resembling a distant sea, it mingles 
with the clouds; were you in these moments, to hear my rhapsodies, 
and be a witness of my extravagancies, even you, with all your 
partiality for me, would be tempted to think me mad.’ 


AN EDUCATIONAL NOVEL 


The educational theory comes for the most part at the end of 
the book” after the birth of Felicia’s child. Earlier, however, 
there are several sympathetic, and comparatively natural, de- 
scriptions of children in the course of the story, which stand out as 
unusual in the literature of the period.” Felicia reports that 
“Education, Madam, is a daily topic of discourse, a subject to us 
the most interesting. . . . . Lucius is so fond of it, that he 
talks of little else; he is continually quoting to me the best authors 
on the subject.’ 

Lucius indulges in what modern pedagogy would term “Child 
Study.”’ Felicia writes: 

“Lucius is now engaged in an employment that you will doubtless 
imagine to be very visionary. He is studying the history of man 
from his most early infancy. And as his son is much too young to 
express his ideas in any other way, but by the traces of his coun- 
tenance and by inarticulate sounds, he examines these with a par- 
ticular attention, in order to discover the strength of his perceptions 
and the progress of his ideas. This employment is extremely 
suited to his philosophic mind. Though I must confess that it 
sometimes makes me laugh, to see the assiduous care with which 
he endeavours to trace the impressions made on the little features 
of a face, which nature has scarcely finished, but which, however, 
sufficiently describes wonder, pleasure, and pain. From this study 
Lucius proposes to derive the greatest advantages, he will have an 
early knowledge of a heart, in the happiness of which he is most 


% Fel. to Charl., I1, 310. 

* Vol. II, appeared the year after the birth of Mrs. Collyer’s son: The 
Dic. Nat. Biog., IV, p. 841 speaks of “‘ Collyer, Joseph (1748-1827), the younger, 
engraver, born in London on 14 Sept. 1748, was the son of Joseph Collyer 
(d. 1776) q.v. and Mary Collyer (d. 1763) q.v.”” This fact indicates that the 
book reflects the author’s personal interests and opinions. It also suggests the 
reason for the shift from the religious purpose of vol. I to the educational pur- 
pose of vol. IT. 

% Fel. to Charl., I, 147, 124, 164. 

* Fel. to Charl., Il, 285. “Locke on Education, pp. 34-46” is quoted in 
another connection, I, 40-41. Compare Pamela’s elaborate analysis of Locke’s 
educational doctrine. Works of Samuel Richardson, (ed. Leslie Stephen; Lon- 
don: 1883) vol. III, Letters XLITI, XCXCVII. 
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nearly concerned; and by this discover the degrees and bent of the 
passions, the strength of the moral taste, and determine with the 
greatest evidence, this important truth, whether there are any 
seeds of vice implanted in the heart. A doctrine contended by 
many learned and good men, with as much heat and zeal as if vice 
was the highest glory and perfection of human nature.””® 

And then follow certain items in regard to the proper care of 
infants which specifically cover Rousseau’s own ground: 
“So assiduous is he already in this task, that he has even inter- 
fered in my choice of a nursery-maid, and prevailed upon me to 
make this office worth the attendance of a person of solidity and 
understanding, one of a tolerable education, and of a sober reputa- 
ble family. And this was the more necessary as she is obliged to 
deviate from the common practices, and to regulate her actions by 
his, or my directions, in the minutest particulars. He is such a 
friend to nature, that he will not suffer her® to be constrained; 
the body must not be bound up with rollers or with the heat of 
flannel, be used with a mistaken delicacy, or too closely to be pre- 
served from the inclemency of the weather. But I must not enter 
into particulars. Only this I shall say, that he is so unfashionably 
polite, as to consider the mother’s suckling her own child, as one of 
the indispensible obligations of nature; as a duty that can never be 
transferred to another, except in a case of utmost necessity: and, 
indeed, had I been as adverse to conviction on this head, as the 
gay fine lady at court, I must have either renounced all preten- 
sions to reason, or suffered myself to own the force of his argu- 
ments. 97 


In his efforts to “cultivate the understanding, or, as Mr. Thomp- 
son expresses it, To teach the young idea how to shoot,” Lucius 
is well within the fields of modern pedagogy and ethics: He says: 


“For some time it can consist in preserving the confused, undistin- 
guishing capacity of infancy from receiving bad impressions: and 


* Ibid, II, 277-8. 

* The reference here is to a natural daughter of Lucius’s (whose existence 
is ingeniously explained so as to reflect no discredit upon the hero), whom Feli- 
cia undertakes to bring up. See a similar situation in Pamela, op. cit., Letters 
XLII, LXTI, LXXXVII. 

7 Fel. to Charl., I1, 278-9. Compare Pamela’s discussions, especially as 
regards the mother as nurse, op. cit., ITI, 48ff.; the clothing of the infant, Ibid., 
296; and the selection of servants and tutors, Ibid., 306. M. Jusserand points 
out that Lyly in Euphues and his Euphoebus anticipates both Richardson and 
Rousseau at several of these points, particularly as to mother’s nursing their 
own children. Euphues, (ed. Arber; London: 1900) p. 128ff. Euphues was 
reprinted in modernized form in 1718. The English Novel in the Time of Shakes- 
peare. (London: 1890) pp. 130, 141. 
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here the care ought, in his opinion, to begin with life itself. The 
tender brain must not be disurtbed, nor the mind, in its first ex- 
ertions, be startled by loud or sudden noises. This care increases 
as the mind enlarges; and it still continues capable of receiving 
impressions from objects of terror, these must be industriously 
excluded. . . . . He proposes to dress up morality and the 
sublimest truths of natural religion, in the easy language of in- 
fancy, and by degrees to pour in more and more light as the under- 
standing enlarges, and the mind grows more and more capacious; 
and by encouraging the restless curiosity natural to children, give 
incessant employment to their rational faculties. He considers 
English as the most important of all the languages to an English- 
man. His child, he says, shall study all its beauties, learn to read 
with a grace, and if possible to write with elegance, to adapt his 
language to his sentiments, and to express his thoughts with ease 
and fluency; to form his style, and to settle his judgments, by a 
careful attention to the works of the most celebrated English 
authors; to be taught to point out their beauties, to comment on 
the noble sentiment, to relish, even to rapture, the tender beauties of 
Spencer, the lightning of Shakespeare, and the shining glory of Mil- 
ton. 

“The languages he considers only as the key to further know- 
ledge. . . . . he would make the dry task of words delight- 
ful, by a continual acquisition of agreeable sensations, and im- 
proved ideas. He would please himself with hearing the voice of 
unprejudiced nature, of a mind unbiassed with the forms of think- 
ing that prevail amongst mankind, decide in what consists the 
merit of such and such an action; he would hear the tongue of 
innocence explain the glory or infamy of an Alexander, a Trajan, 
or a Domitian; he would cherish and fix the just sentiment, would 
improve the random thought, and where the judgment failed, 
would set it right. How delightful must this exercise of the 
faculties be to a child! To be led by its own reflections to a con- 
stant series of new ideas—how manly, how rational the enter- 
tainment!’’®S 

We feel here that Mrs. Collyer is not only anticipating the edu- 
cational theories of Brooke, Day, and Miss Edgeworth at the end of 
the eighteenth century, but we seem also to catch glimpses of the 
propaganda of other pedagogical prophets, who, in spite of tri- 
bulation and abuse have tried, like Lucius, to “make the most 
rugged steps to learning pleasant.”’ 

Charlotte becomes an ardent disciple of this educational zeal. 
She writes: 

“Tf it should please the director of all events to suffer me to be 
safely delivered of a boy, where shall I find a tutor like him? I 


* Tbid., IT, 283-4. 
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would not for worlds deny him the happiness of being brought up 
with his son. . . with what pleasant sympathy should 
Felicia and I behold the two prattling infants, daddling before us, 
through the garden or the field, while we, with hearts filled to the 
brim with maternal love, and social friendship, walk slowly after, 
talking of refined delights, and raising our souls on the wings of 
heavenly affection and gratitude.” 

Yet Mr. Cross writes that “the first of the English pedagogic 
romances was written by Henry Brooke, whose Fool of Quality 
appeared in parts during the years 1766-70.” 

Thus in its significance as a religious Novel of Purpose, a Peda- 
gogic Romance, a Novel of Feeling, a Novel of Manners, and a 
reflection of the “ Back to Nature” movement, Felicia to Charlotte 
seems an early illustration of the doctrine enunciated by Mme. de 
Staél fifty years later, which M. Texte sums up: “ Moeurs et lois, 
littérature et religion, toutes ces parties de la civilization soustien- 
nent entre elles des rapports, ne peuvent pas étre séparées l’une de 
autre, les rendent en quelque sorte, pour parler le langue de 
Valgebra, fonctions l’une de |’autre. 

At two points this early romantic novel seems to question pre- 
vious assumptions: (1) Has the influence of Rousseau on the 
sentimental and didactic novel been overestimated? Has it been 
too generally accepted as the inevitable source of many romantic 
phenomena, to the neglect of the influence on the novel of Thom- 
son, and, to a lesser degree, of other early romantic poets? (2) 
Were the Novel of Feeling, the Novel of Purpose, the Educational 
Novel, etc., perhaps not so late a development as is commonly 
supposed? May not further investigation of the mass of minor 
fiction of the eighteenth century, material of which as yet we have 
not even complete bibliographical record,’ reveal a considerable 
number of other novels, like this one, tending to show that later 
varieties have sprung from an earlier sowing?!™ 


HELEN SARD HUGHES. 
The University of Chicago. 


%° Fel. to Charl., I1, 302-3. 

100 The Development of the Novel ( N. Y. 1900) 85. 

10° Texte, 178. 

10 At present the most complete bibliographies of early fiction are a Colum- 
bia dissertation by Miss Charlotte Morgan, The Rise of the Novel of Manners, 
A Study of English Prose Fiction between 1600 and 1640. The Columbia Univer- 
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sity Press, 1911; and Mr. Arundell Esdaile’s A List of English Tales and Prose 
Romances, Printed before 1740. London, 1912. 

168 A statement of Professor Raleigh’s includes the two points with which 
this novel might lead us to take issue, to some extent: “‘The school of novelists 
that cultivated sentiment for its own sake became rapidly merged late in the 
century, and especially after the French Revolution, in the theoretic school 
that cultivated sentiment in order to show how superior are the impulses of the 
heart to the artificial canons of society. Thus the history of the sentimental 
school from Richardson onwards, through the French writers that he influenced, 
loses itself later in the history of the Romantic revival, of which it really formed 
a part. For Rousseau, the great precursor of the Romantic movement, en- 
listed sentiment in the service of theory, and from this time onward, they are 
seldom apart. Op. cit. 202-3. 


























The Temptation in “ Paradise Regained” 


THE TEMPTATION IN PARADISE REGAINED 


The architectonic power of Milton has frequently been praised, 
and unquestionably it has borne a great part in bringing him en- 
during fame; from Comus to Samson Agonistes his poems are re- 
markable for their excellence of structure. The perfection of 
their plots is the result not of intuitive genius alone, but of per- 
ception and skill painstakingly developed through a long series 
of years. The outlines for dramas given in the Cambridge Manu- 
script indicate the process by which Milton trained himself to con- 
struct plots that can be summarized in a few words, and that, 
notwithstanding the great mass of their. details, are easily fol- 
lowed. In the smaller as well as in the larger things of structure 
Milton was a conscious artist, and may be fittingly praised as a 
master. How clearly marked off are the various parts of Para- 
dise Lost! One need not have the least doubt as to the exact 
point of division between the various sections within a book; the 
minor articulations are indicated by words of transition, and the 
larger divisions are usually separated by explanatory or reflective 
interludes. A glance at the paragraphing of any of Milton’s 
poems, in the editions printed during his lifetime, reveals his sense 
for the details of structure, making an impression that is deepened 
by the careful fitting of the verses to the divisions of thought, so 
that with every paragraph a new rythmical group begins. A simi- 
lar impression follows a careful reading of the Arguments prefixed 
to the books of Paradise Lost, for they make clear the larger and 
smaller divisions of each book; one can readily believe that the 
Argument, not ‘at first intended,’ but procured by the printer in 
response to popular demand, was not prepared by Milton for the 
occasion, but is the outline he had followed in composing his work. 
No poet could have made it easier to follow his thought than Mil- 
ton has done by indicating the points where one idea gives way to 
the next, and in few poets are the transitions less safely disregarded, 
for an accurate discernment of them is necessary for thoroughly 
appreciative reading. 

A second feature not to be disregarded by one who would read 
Milton with understanding is his compressed diction. A great 
poet never yields his full meaning, and never reveals his full beauty, 
to a reader who at intervals allows his attention to flag; in a produc- 
tion by an artist of high rank there is a reason assignable for every 
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word. Milton’s works must be read with especial care, for he is 
thoughtful and interpretative above most who can be called nar- 
rative poets, and sometimes gives important ideas briefly, and once 
for all; to miss a sentence may be like missing a link in an argument. 
A third characteristic of Milton is his respect for the exact de- 
tails, and even the wording, of the Bible. Perhaps it was pos- 
sible for him to avoid changes in the facts of Scripture because his 
surpassing imaginative powers enabled him to find situations into 
which they could be harmoniously fitted. Undoubtedly the poet 
felt that he could count on the familiarity of his readers with the 
Bible to assist him in making clear to their understandings plots 
taken from it, and feared that if he essentially modified Biblical 
stories the same familiarity would be a source of confusion to those 
well acquainted with the Scriptures. But beyond and above all, 
Milton—like the Greek dramatists with their myths—did not 
feel free to make changes in the narratives of the inspired writers; 
the all important historical records of the New Testament especially 
were not to be altered. 

A grasp of these three principles, that the structure of a poem of 
Milton’s must be regarded, that proper understanding of a con- 
siderable portion may depend on a single line, or even a single 
word, and that Milton is unlikely to modify a Biblical story, is 
especially necessary to a correct estimate of Paradise Regained, 
and serious misinterpretation has resulted from their neglect. By 
applying them to a few passages I hope to aid in the interpretation 
of this poem, that Paradise Regained may receive more generally 
such appreciation as it won from Wordsworth, and Coleridge, and 
DeQuincey. They believed it the most nearly perfect of Milton’s 
works, and surely it is a masterpiece of art, offering wondrous 
revelations to the student of literature, and furnishing never-ending 
profit and delight to any whose affections are set upon the highest 
and noblest poetry. 

When Milton had selected the Temptation in the Wilderness as 
the subject for Paradise Regained, much yet remained to do. The 
Synoptists give three accounts: Matthew and Luke tell it at length, 
but in different order, and Mark relates it briefly, though with some 
additions. Milton selected the order of the Third Evangelist. 
Here, then, was the outline of the poem, thirteen verses in the 
fourth chapter of Luke’s Gospel. The poet need not construct 
plans like those in the Cambridge Manuscript; the outline of his 
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plot was completed when he had added but a little to the original 
story, for it was already as excellent a summary of a projected 
longer account as could be desired. 

From these thirteen verses Milton has developed a poem of more 
than two thousand lines, into which he has freely poured the riches 
of his mind. His careful study of the Bible and of many commen- 
taries' on it, his wide reading in history and the classics and other 
fields, and the results of his life of contemplation, all contribute 
their share. The mere expansion of the Evangelist’s narrative 
is a great feat of the imagination. It may be compared with 
Shakespeare’s expansion of his materials in order to produce 
Othello or King Lear, or with Tennyson’s achievement when, read- 
ing Malory, he wrote the Jdylls of the King. Of all Milton’s varied 
sources, poetical and otherwise, commentaries on the Gospels 
were probably the most helpful. But commentators are not given 
to developing the story of the temptation in Miltonic fashion, 
however many scattered hints they may furnish. Origen, for 
example, following the suggestion of Mark and Luke that Christ 
was tempted during the whole period of forty days, says that just 
as the world would not be able to contain the books if all the deeds 
of Christ should be recorded, so the world would not be able to 
endure it if all the temptations were related. In like manner 
Calvin says that there were many temptations, of which only the 
most valuable and important are reported.’ Such suggestions 
emphasize Milton’s method; he has expanded the Biblical story, 
not by adding incidents, but by developing those already given. 
So far as the temptations are concerned, Milton follows the nar- 
rative of Luke’s Gospel without alteration, and without adding 

' As a scholarly student of the Bible, Milton was familiar with the best com- 
mentaries. The earliest life of the poet reports that ‘besides his ordinary lec- 
tures out of the Bible and the best commentaries on the week day, that was 
his sole subject on Sundays’ (Of Education, etc., by John Milton, ed. Laura’E. 
Lockwood, Riverside Literature Series, p. xxxvi). Many of his prose writ- 
ings mention theologians and commentators he was especially familiar with 
(Calvin, Bucer, Paraeus, etc.); especially the Treatise on Christian Doctrine 
refers to them, as in Book 2, Chapter 7. In Milton’s time even more than 
to-day a theologian was of necessity a close student of the Bible, and hence a 
student and writer of commentaries; for theology was much more than> ‘at 
present a matter of the subtle interpretation of proof-texts. A “$ 

* In Lucam, Hom. 29. B38. 

* Commentary on a Harmony of the Evangelists, trans. Pringle, Edinburgh 

1845, p. 211, on Matt. 4. 1. 
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anything that is not directly evolved from it. If Paradise Re- 
gained is to be rightly appreciated, its Biblical structure must not 
be forgotten. 

Upon the close of the introductory part of the work, including 
the account of the Satanic council in mid-air, and of the Almighty’s 
words in Heaven, Christ leaves Bethabara, the place of baptism, 
and enters the desert. Forty days are passed in solitude. Then 
the Tempter appears, in the form of an aged man. After a brief 
colloquy, he proposes the first temptation, in words altered from 
those of Matthew only as the meter makes necessary: 

But if thou be the Son of God, Command 

That out of these hard stones be made thee bread (1. 342-3). 
Jesus replies with the words that according to Scripture repelled 
this attack. Here ends the first trial. Satan and Christ con- 
tinue their dialogue, the Fiend attempting to justify himself, and 
the Savior unveiling his enemy’s hypocrisy. The discourse ended, 
Satan departs. 

The context makes it obvious that the first temptation is not, 
as some have said, a mere attempt to persuade a hungry man to 
take food. It is interpreted in the words of Christ to the Tempter: 

Why dost thou then suggest to me distrust (1. 355)? 

Satan is attempting to influence Christ to doubt his divine Son- 
ship. The whole dialogue emphasizes distrust; Satan asserts that 
a solitary wayfarer has never yet escaped alive from the desert, 
and that only by miracle can Jesus reach safety. In making the 
temptation one not of hunger but of lack of faith, Milton is in 
harmony with many interpreters of the Bible. The words of 
Calvin are especially significant: 

It is absurd to suppose that it arises from the intemperance of gluttony, when 
a hungry person desires food to satisfy nature. What luxury will they fancy 
themselves to have discovered in the use of bread, that one who satisfies him- 
self, as we say, with dry bread, must be reckoned an epicure? But not to waste 
more words on that point, Christ’s answer alone is sufficient to show that the 
design of Satan was altogether different. The Son of God was not such an 
unskillful or inexperienced antagonist, as not to know how he might ward off 
the strokes of his adversary, or idly to present his shield on the left hand when 
he was attacked on the right. If Satan had endeavored to allure him by the 
enticements of gluttony, he had at hand passages of Scripture fitted to repel 
him. But he proposes nothing of this sort. He quotes the statement that 
men do not live by bread alone, but by the secret blessing of God. Hence 


we conclude that Satan made a direct attack on the faith of Christ, in the hope 
that, after destroying his faith, he would drive Christ to unlawful and wicked 
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methods of procuring food. And certainly he presses us very hard, when he 
attempts to make us distrust God, and consult our own advantage in a way not 
authorized by His word. The meaning of the words, therefore, is: ‘When 
you see that you are forsaken by God, you are driven by necessity to attend to 
yourself. Provide then for yourself the food, with which God does not sup- 
ply you.’ Now, though he holds out the divine power of Christ to turn the 
stones into loaves, yet the single object which he has in view is to persuade 
Christ to depart from the word of God, and to follow the dictates of infidelity. 
Christ’s reply, therefore, is appropriate: ‘Man shall not live by bread alone. 
You advise me to contrive some remedy, for obtaining relief in a different 
manner from what God permits. This would be to distrust God; and I have 
no reason to expect that he will support me in a different manner from what he 
has promised in his word. You, Satan, represent his favor as confined to 
bread: but Himself declares that, though every kind of food were wanting, his 
blessing alone is sufficient for our nourishment.‘ 

After the departure of Satan at the end of the first temptation, 
the scene changes, showing first the disciples and the Virgin Mary, 
next, a second council of Satan and his followers. The place of 
action is then once more the desert, where the Son of God is medi- 
tating on his hunger. Night comes on, and he passes it beneath 
the trees. With the new day the Tempter reappears. This day 
is given up to the extended series of tests that makes up the second 
temptation, which is to take as gifts from Satan the kingdoms 
of the world and the glory of them. This is by far the longest 
of the temptations, and occupies much of the poem, extending 
from Book 2, line 298 to Book 4, line 397. 

The first part of it is the magnificent banquet scene—perhaps 
the most misunderstood event in the poem. Apparently all writers 
on the subject, from the Rev. Dr. Plummer,’ scholarly author of 
learned commentaries on the Gospels, to Professor William Vaughan 
Moody,’ one of the less appreciative of Milton’s editors, have ex- 
plained the banquet as part of the first temptation, apparently 
for the insignificant reason that both deal with food. Milton 
gives little excuse for such an opinion. As has been noted, he 
has already given the first in the language of the Bible, and eluci- 
dated it. Moreover, he separates it from the banquet scene by a 
considerable interlude,” which includes a night intervening be- 


* L.c., pp. 213-14, Matt. 4.3-4. 

5 Commentary on Matthew, p. 39. 

* The Cambridge Milton, Boston 1899, pp. 249ff. 

’ Possibly the suggestion of a space of time between the temptations comes 
from Calvin, who writes: It is possible that the second temptation did not 
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tween the first and the second temptation, just as one intervenes 
between the second and the third. Not only does he clearly 
mark off the three by assigning each to a separate day and a separ- 
ate visit of Satan, but he carefully knits together the parts of the 
long second temptation, during the whole of which Satan never 
leaves the scene, or remits his endeavors. The transitions leading 
from one subdivision to the next are carefully worked out, that 
between the tender of the banquet, which is the first part, and the 
offer of wealth, the second part, being especially clear. After 
the table and its pompous delicacies vanish, 

Only the importune Tempter still remain’d, 

And with these words his temptation pursu’d (2. 404-5). 
Milton thinks of direct continuance of the action in hand rather 
than of change to another. He uses the same verb, pursue, at 
the transition between two later parts of this same temptation. 
Finding Christ unshaken by the vision of the Parthian Empire, 
Satan 

Yet gives not o’re though desperate of success, 

And his vain importunity pursues (4. 23-4), 
by showing the splendors of Rome. Here the poet certainly 
means to indicate persistence in the same attempt. 

The banquet is obviously one of the glories of the world offered 
by Satan to Christ as gifts. In the first temptation he endeavors 
to lead Christ to perform a rash action. In the second the em- 
phasis, especially in Luke, is on Satan’s desire to give him gifts; 
accordingly, throughout his relation of it Milton has put consider- 
able stress on the thought. It appears most prominently when 
Satan demands that Christ fall down and worship him, but is 
not much less striking in connection with the proffer of the feast. 
Before the table appears, Satan asks: 

Tell me if Food were now before thee set, 

Would’st thou not eat? Thereafter as I like 

The giver, answer’d Jesus (2. 320-22). 
And he concludes his refusal: 

I count thy specious gifts no gifts but guiles (2. 391). 
The banquet is in keeping with the other glorious offerings of the 
Tempter. Milton uses no small pains to portray 

A Table richly spred, in regal mode (2. 340), 





follow the first, nor the third the second, in immediate succession, but that some 
interval of time elapsed. This is even more probable (I.c., p. 217, Matt. 4.5). 
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and not a few writers have commented on the splendor of the show. 
Professor Moody says that ‘Milton exhausts the resources of his 
orchestration. He pictures forth a feast to tempt a prince in the 
Arabian Nights.’ The critic is endeavoring to make clear that 
the banquet, which he identifies with the first temptation, is not 
in keeping with it. He succeeds admirably in his purpose, but 
just in proportion as he succeeds, he unconsciously praises the 
art of Milton, when he thinks to blame. The more splendid the 
feast, the less reason there is to associate it with the simple first 
temptation, and the more suitably it takes its place in the second, * 
as one of the glories of the kingdoms of the world. 

As the second temptation proceeds, its parts continuously gain 
in attractiveness. The splendid banquet, the first and simplest 
of worldly glories, is followed by the offer of treasures. Next is 
the incitement to seek fame, succeeded by the offer of the throne 
of David, to be obtained with the assistance of the powerful Par- 
thian armies. After this is the proffer of the full might of Rome, . 
and the climax reaches its summit in the magnificent vision of 
Athens, and the account of her intellectual preéminence. Satan 
characterizes the series to his followers as presenting objects that 

have more shew 

Of worth, of honour, glory, and popular praise; 

Or that which only seems to satisfie 

Lawful desires of Nature, not beyond (2. 226-30). 
It is not that the things themselves are evil, but to accept them 
would be to abandon the seeming weakness of spiritual strength 
for the seeming strength of fleshly weakness. Satan endeavors 
to make Christ believe himself so feeble in his lack of physical and 
worldly power that he will endeavor to supply his needs at the 
expense of his spirit. In the things of the flesh Christ is weak; 
the Devil here speaks the truth, for, as Grotius comments on Luke 
4.6, he mixes the false with the true, as the Sophists were ac- 
customed to do. The allurements of Satan all depend on this ap- 
parent lack of strength. Christ is in the desert, solitary and power- 
less, is the burden of the Tempter’s speeches. He is hungry; 
let him supply his bodily needs with the offered feast. He is 
poor; Satan can give him great riches. He is unknown; let him 
come from the desert to secure glory throughout the world. He 
is without the power needed to establish himself on the throne of 
David; Satan will put at his disposal to accomplish his patri- 
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otic mission the force of the Parthians. With less than the greatest 
might, he is insecure; the Roman Empire is in Satan’s gift. Un- 
skilled in the learning of the world, let Christ render himself 
a king complete, able to convince all opponents, by mastering 
Greek learning. His weakness is to be made strong by the gifts 
of Satan, though with characteristic skill in the perception of 
delicate fitness, Milton does not represent the Tempter as offering 
to supply Christ with glory—that is to result only from the display 
of Our Lord’s own powers—nor does the Adversary claim do- 
minion over the intellectual riches of Athens. However useless it 
may be to the Son of God, Greek learning, one should observe, 
is not in the power of the Devil to bestow. From the banquet to 
the Roman Empire, Christ sees that the proffers of Satan are fal- 
lacious, for he is never more the Adversary, never more to be 
feared, than when bringing gifts. Moreover, the offered bounty 
is not his to bestow; only in appearance is he the ruler of the world, 
for Christ does not fail to know that the earth is the Lord’s, that 
Satan is pretending to assign what belongs of a truth to the Father. 
The gifts tendered are in themselves good. Before the Son came 
to full understanding of his mission 
victorious deeds 

Flam’d in his heart, heroic acts, one while 

To rescue Israel from the Roman yoke, 

Thence to subdue and quell o’re all the earth 

Brute violence and proud Tyrannick pow’r 

Till truth were freed, and equity restor’d (1. 215-20). 
But when he fully understood his divine Sonship, he turned to 
spiritual means. Food, political power, the learning of Greece, 
all are necessary to a mortal man who must do his work in human 
fashion, but to the First-begotten, taught directly of God, who is 
the source of all wisdom and power, they are useless. 

It is to be noted that much as he expands the second temptation 

of Luke, Milton adheres to the letter of the Biblical account. The 
splendid banquet at the beginning, and the learning of Greece at 


the end, may well be included among the kingdoms of the world. 
Satan offers the first with the words: 


Hast thou not right to all Created things, 
Owe not all Creatures by just right to thee 
Duty and Service, not to stay till bid, 

But tender all their power? 

Nature . . . hath purvey’d 
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From all the Elements her choicest store 
To treat thee as beseems, and as her Lord 
With honour (2. 324-36). 
Of the disguised devils who assist at the banquet he says: 
All these are Spirits of Air, and Woods, and Springs, 
Thy gentle Ministers, who come to pay 
Thee homage, and acknowledge thee thir Lord (2. 374-7). 
In presenting the knowledge of the world, Satan offers the ex- 
hortation: 
Be famous then 
By wisdom; as thy Empire must extend, 
So let extend thy mind o’re all the world, 
In knowledge, all things in it comprehend (4. 221-24). 
Yet, though food and learning are of the empires of the world, 
the scriptural words of the second temptation follow the offer of 
what are in no figurative sense worldly kingdoms; directly after 
the vision of the Roman and Parthian realms, and before that of 
Athenian learning, Satan proposes the impious condition, recorded 
in the Scriptures, that Jesus fall down and worship him, to be 
answered in the words of the Evangelist: 
It is written 
“ak Thou shalt worship 
The Lord thy God, and only him shalt serve (4. 175-77). 

The second attempt fully concluded, Satan, who through it all 
has not left the side of Christ, departs, or rather feigns to depart. 
Night follows, separating the second encounter from the third, 
just as night divides the first from the second. On the morning 
of the third, and last day, Satan reappears for the third tempta- 
tion, which is that Christ shall cast himself from the pinnacle of 
the temple. When compared with his elaborate account of the 
second struggle, Milton’s treatment of the third, like that of the 
first, is brief. 

The poet does not interpret it to show the sort of sin that Christ 
is tempted to commit, but leaves the reader to form his own opin- 
ion with no more assistance than is to be obtained from the Biblical 
account. It is used to show the overwhelming triumph of the Son 
of God, who conquers Satan, and forces him to realize that he has 
matched himself with the same divine being who ages before had 
driven him headlong into the abyss of Chaos. On the part of 
Satan, the last temptation is a final test of identity; he hopes to 
discover who the opponent is on whom in repeated assaults he 
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has spent all his wiles. Up to the last, Satan is not convinced that 


the man he is attacking, 
though in his face 


The glimpses of his Fathers glory shine (1. 92-3), 
is the same of whom he says to his crew: 

His first-begot we know, and sore have felt, 

When his fierce thunder drove us to the deep (1. 89-90). 
Thus far Satan has been resisted, as he says, by one 

firm 

To the utmost of meer man both wise and good, 

Not more (4. 534-36). 
He has felt only human power to resist his wiles, and cannot 
perceive that perfect humanity is nothing less than divinity. 
Since his own nature is but the spirit of the world, Satan cannot 
realize that the simple refusal of Christ to put himself to the test 
is the most convincing of all proofs of divinity, and that seeking 
not his own, but his who sent him, Christ has thereby witnessed 
whence he is. Satan is not in the habit of associating perfection 
with humanity, nor can he understand that divinity may be sim- 
ple. When the Son of God, encompassed with the splendors of his 
Father’s glory, and riding in the chariot of the cherubim, passed 
over the necks of the fallen host of rebellious angels, Satan could 
understand him. Glory and the outward appearance of power 
were well known to the Adversary, but as Gregory the Great 
suggests, the devil in his pride doubted the divinity of the humble 
Christ. ‘Swollen with rage’ at a resistance that both foils his 
purpose of overthrowing his victim, and yet gives him no certain 
knowledge with whom he contends, Satan, all his darts of craft 
now spent, seizes Christ, and placing him on the highest pinnacle 
of the Temple, adds ‘in scorn’: 

There stand, if thou wilt stand; to stand upright 

Will ask thee skill; I to thy Fathers house 

Have brought thee, and highest plac’t, highest is best, 

Now shew thy Progeny; if not to stand, 

Cast thyself down; safely if Son of God (4. 551-55). 
Jesus, answering in the words of Scripture, 

it is written 

Tempt not the Lord thy God, 

stood upright; 


® Moralia, 2. 24-25. 
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But Satan smitten with amazement fell 

And to his crew, that sat consulting, brought 
Joyless triumphals of his hop’t success, 

Ruin, and desperation, and dismay (4. 562-79). 

It has been observed that in the first two temptations Milton 
refrains from any actual alteration of the gospel account, however 
much he may expand it. The present writer believes that the third 
is treated in the same way, but former writers have thought other- 
wise. Jerram, one of the best commentators on Paradise Regained, 
accepts Dunster’s interpretation of the passage: Satan, he says, 
‘bids Christ prove that he is the Son of God either by standing or 
by safely casting himself down.’ The words of Scripture are 
merely: If thou be the Son of God, cast thyself down. A scru- 
tiny of Milton’s lines furnishes the solution of the problem. Taken 
by itself the speech of Satan does seem to give the alternative: 

There stand, if thou wilt stand; 

if not to stand, 

Cast thyself down. 
And, undoubtedly, Milton thought of the pinnacle as offering no 
footing, a place where one could stand only by miracle. The lines 
immediately preceding Satan’s speech make it a spire:* 

the glorious Temple rear’d 

Her pile, . . . top’t with golden Spires: 

There on the highest Pinacle he set 

The Son of God (4. 546-59). 
But is it not possible that Milton, making no essential change in 
the narrative of Luke, has by expansion given it a subtle turn that 
greatly increases the effect of the passage? Satan, his real un- 
certainty augmented by his rage and chagrin, declares, blinded by 
anger, that Christ is no more the Son of God than other men. 
In his passion he is confident that his victim, hitherto having 
given no sign of miraculous power, will be unable to keep his foot- 
ing on the dizzy height where he is suddenly placed. His words 
to Christ do not mean: ‘Prove your power by standing on this 
airy height, or else by casting yourself safely down.’ If they do, 
Christ, by standing still, accepts one of the alternatives offered . 
by Satan—an incredible thing for him to do. It is impossible 
to think that he would do what Satan asked; or that he would 
thus have furnished the Tempter the slightest evidence that he 


* Likewise in Milton’s account of Rome there is the anachronism of ‘glit- 
tering spires’ (P. R. 4. 54) on the palace of the Roman Emperor. 
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was the Son of God, much less the crushing proof that did come. 
In the very act of its fulfilment the sign would have invalidated 
itself. Milton cannot, at the acme of his poem, have represented 
Christ as tamely performing one of the two acts put forward by 
Satan as satisfactory tests. By saying that the Tempter’s words 
(There stand, if thou wilt stand, etc.) are added ‘im scorn,’ Milton 
indicates that they mean: ‘Here it is impossible for you to stand; 
you must either cast yourself down or fall, thus proving to me, by 
the outcome, whether you are under the protection of the Father 
or not.’ The same belief of Satan that Christ, if he does not cast 
himself down, will fall headlong, appears in the line telling that 
Satan, when Christ stood firm, 
Fell whence he stood to see his Victor fall (4. 570). 

The Fiend believes that he has proposed a test from which there is 
no escape, and which will unfailingly reveal to him what he has so 
long been seeking to learn. But, losing his subtlety in his con- 
suming rage, he has overlooked one possibility. Christ rejects 
the proposal to throw himself down, and shows his calm dignity 
and miraculous power by doing what the Devil had believed im- 
possible. He smites Satan with amazement by standing firm in 
his ‘uneasie station.” An unimagined miracle convinces the Tempt- 
er that he is dealing with the dreaded Only-begotten Son of God; 
and his amazement is caused by the astounding manner of the 
sudden revelation, as well as by the intelligence itself. In this 
temptation, as before, the poet adheres to the spirit and letter of 
the Evangelist. 

Milton did not feel free to modify the inspired narrative he had 
selected as the most fit medium for the verities he wished to utter. 
The unfolding of the Gospels must have been one of his desires: 
part of his work as a poet was to interpret the sacred volume con- 
taining the truth necessary to salvation. As he gave abstract 
expression to his Christian faith in the devoutly labored Treatise 
on Christian Doctrine, which he esteemed his ‘best and richest pos- 
session,’ so he presented it in poetry in a ‘more simple, sensuous, 
and passionate’ form. He gladly bent his genius to follow literal- 
ly the narratives of the Evangelists, trusting that he might be able 
to bring out of them poetic truth; for Milton saw more than the 
truth of fact in the parts of the Bible that he made the subject of 
imaginative treatment. He perceived that they were concrete 
representations of mighty and ever living thoughts and feelings 
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of human life. The sacred narrative of the struggle and victory 
of Jesus Christ was not merely to be retold; nor was it enough for 
the poet to surround it with rich comment, the product of long re- 
flection and meditative perusal of the best authors. It was to him 
a mighty action, representative of mortal life, fit for the noblest 
and highest sort of poetry, and carrying a great imaginative mes- 
sage to the hearts of men. It revealed not merely truth of Bibli- 
cal fact, but permanent truth of human and divine nature. Mil- 
ton carried the Scriptural story beyond the limits of history or 
of theology, making it the great epic pattern of moral and spiri- 
tual courage and victory. 
ALLAN H. GILBERT. 

Cornell University. 
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ALT- UND MITTELENGLISCHES UEBUNGSBUCH ZUM 
GEBRAUCH BEI UNIVERSITATSVORLESUNGEN 
UND SEMINARUBUNGEN, MIT EINEM WORTER- 
BUCH. Von Julius Zupitza. Elfte unter Mitwirkung von R. 
Brotanek und A. Eichler verbesserte Auflage herausgegeben 
von J. Schipper. Wien und Leipzig; Wilhelm Braumiiller. 
1915. 800 pp. xvi, 381. 9 Mark. 


This latest edition of a well-known handbook will awaken not 
only interest but deep regret. The preface, dated the middle of 
January, 1915, is signed by Schipper; but a sub-preface, by Brotanek 
and Eichler, announces the death of Schipper not long thereafter. 
Thus, unless there should be something left for posthumous editing, 
the present book is the veteran scholar’s final word to his fellow 
workers. 

Jacob M. Schipper, a native of Oldenburg, was born in 1842. 
After studying at Heidelberg, Berlin and Bonn and receiving the 
Ph.D. degree from Bonn, he was private secretary to a German 
nobleman for about a year, and later—in England—assisted Bos- 
worth in the preparation of a new edition of the latter’s dictionary. 
From 1871-1877 he was professor of modern languages in the uni- 
versity of Kénigsberg. In 1877 he was called to Vienna as head 
of the English department and remained in that position thirty- 
six years, becoming emeritus in 1913. He was also founder and for 
twenty years president of the Modern Language Association of 
Vienna. In addition to the doctorate from Bonn he received the 
honorary degrees of LL.D. from Edinburgh, Aberdeen and St. 
Andrew’s, and Litt.D. from Oxford and Cambridge. 

Schipper may truly be called the founder of the school of English 
philology in Vienna and indeed in Austria. Before his coming in 
1877 the great Austrian university, however distinguished for 
scholarship in Romance, was scarcely distinguished in English. 
But Schipper, a most industrious worker on his own account, had 
also the gift of attracting and gathering about him ambitious young 
scholars throughout the cis-Leithian empire; with their codperation 
he succeeded in raising Vienna to a footing in English with the 
foremost universities of Germany proper. The impulse spread 
also to such universities as Graz and Prague. In brief, Austria’s 
position in English scholarship is now most gratifying. 

The following list of Schipper’s publications is not offered as a 
bibliography in the strict sense; that task must be left to his pupils 
in Vienna. But these titles which I have been able to put together 
will give to the American reader at least an insight into Schipper’s 
untiring activity. 

I. Editions (apart from the Uebungsbuch). 
1. An edition of the OE Salomo and Saturn, Germania xxii, 50-70. 
1877. Both verse and prose. 
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2. Englische Alexiuslegenden aus d. xiv., xv. Jahrhundert. Strass- 

burg, 1877. 

Die zweite Version der ME Alexiuslegenden. Sitzungsbe- 

richte der Wiener Akademie, 1887, pp. 231-306. 

Kénig Alfreds Uebersetzung von Bedas Kirchengeschichte. In 

Grein-Wiilker, Bibliothek, two vols., 1897-9. 

Festschrift zum viii. allgemeinen deutschen Neuphilologentage 

in Wien, Pfingsten 1898. Verfasst von Mitgliedern der dster- 

reichschen Universitéten und des Wiener neuphilologischen 

Vereins. Wien; Braumiiller. 1898. The Festgruss, pp. 

i-viii, is by Schipper himself. 

6. Poems of William Dunbar. Denkschriften der Wiener Aka- 
demie, Ph. histor. Klasse, 1892-4. (Five parts, in vols. 
xl, xli, xlii, xliii; supplement includes several anonymous 
poems. ) 

7. Poems of Walter Kennedy. Denkschriften der Wiener Aka- 
demie, etc., 1901. Vol. xlviii. 

8. General editor of the Wiener Beitrige zur englischen Philologie, 
in codéperation with Luick, Pogatscher, Fischer, Kellner, 
Brotanek, Eichler. Forty-three vols. between 1895 and 1914, 
by various scholars. Vols. ii and xxxvi are by Schipper himself; 
infra. 


- 2 


II. Books and Articles 
(In the main the sequence is chronological; but, for convenience, 
Schipper’s writings upon English metre are grouped together and 
placed at the head.) 
1. De versu Marlovii. Bonn Diss. 1867. 
2. Zur Zweihebungstheorie der alliterierenden Halbzeile: eine 
Entgegnung. Engl. Stud. v, 488-493. 1881. 
3. Englische Metrik in historischer und systematischer Entwicke- 
lung dargestellt. Bonn; Strauss. 1881-1888. 3 vols. 
4. Zur altenglischen Wortbetonung: eine Entgegnung. Amel. 
Anz. v, 88-111. 1882. 
5. Metrische Randglossen (i, ii). mgl. Stud. ix, 184-194; x, 192- 
203. 1886-7. 
6. [On two criticisms of “‘ Neuenglische Metrik.”’] Amgl. Beib. 
ii, 36-41. 1891. 
7. Englische Metrik. Frernde Metra. In Paul’s Grundriss, 
ist ed. ii, 1021-1072; 2d ed. ii, 2, 181-240. 1893; 1905. 
8. Grundriss der englischen Metrik. 1895. (Vol. ii of Wiener 
Beitr. supra.) 
9. A History of English Versification. Oxford; Cl. Press. 1910. 
10. Zum Codex Exoniensis. Germania xix, 327-338. 1874. (Col- 
lation of Thorpe’s ed. with MS.) 
11. William Dunbar: sein Leben und seine Gedichte, etc. Ein 
Beitrag zur schott.-engl. Literatur u. Kulturgeschichte. Berlin; 
Oppenheim. 1884 
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12. 


13. 
14. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


21. 


22. 


28. 
29. 


30. 


31. 
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Zur Kritik der Shakspere-Bacon Frage. Wien; Hélder. 
1889. 

Nicolaus Delius. Engl. Stud. xiv, 307-313. 1890. 

Das dreihundertjaihrige Universitatsjubilaum in Dublin. Angl. 
Beib. iii, 212-216. 1892. 

Philologie an den Mittelschulen Oesterreichs. Verhandlungen 
der . . . deutschen Philologen, etc. 1892. 

Zu Dunbar (Poem in Honour of the City of London). Herr. 
Arch. xci, 241. 1893. 

Stellung und Aufgabe der englischen Philologie an den Mittel- 
schulen. Allgem. Zeitung; Miinchen. 1893, No. 163. 
Geschichte der Dubliner Universitat. Beib. zur. Allgem. Zei- 
tung; Miinchen. 1894, No. 190. 

Ch. Wolfe. Euphorion, ii, Erginzungsheft, 1-13. 1895. 

Der Bacon-Bacillus. Wien; Braumiiller. 1896. 

Gedenkrede auf Robert Burns, gehalten in der feierlichen 
Sitzung der Kaiserlichen Akademie, etc. Wien; Geroldssohn. 
1896. 

Die Geschichte und der gegenwirtige Stand der Forschung 
iiber Kénig Alfreds Uebersetzung von Bedas Kirchenge- 
schichte. Wien; Geroldssohn. 1898. 


. Alte Bildung und moderne Kultur. Inaugurationsrede gehal- 


ten als Rector der K. K. Universitat. Wien. 1901. 

Die Ménche von Berwick, alte schottische Erzihlung. Aus 
fremden Zungen vi, 569-576. 1901. 

Neues zur Shakespeare-Bacon Hypothese. O6¢sterr. Rund- 
schau, 1905, pp. 102-121. 

Erklarung. Engl. Stud. xxxviii, 333. 1907. 


. Bekanntmachung. Angl. Beib. xviii, 256. 1907. 


(Both “Erklirung’ and ‘ Bekanntmachung” are directed 
against Baildon’s improper use of Schipper’s ed. of Dunbar.) 
Der Humor in den Wakefielder Weihnachts- und sonstigen 
Mysterienspielen. Oecesterr. Rundschau, 1908, pp. 436-450. 
Beitraige und Studien zur englischen Kultur- fund Literatur- 
geschichte. Wien; Stern. 1908. 
Einrichtung einer zweiten ordentlichen Professur fiir englische 
Philologie an der Universitat in Wien. Engl. Stud. xxxix, 
318-319. 1908. 
James Shirley, sein Leben und seine Werke nebst einer Ueber- 
setzung seines Dramas ‘‘ The Royal Master.” Mit einem Bilde 
des Dichters. 1911. (Vol. xxxvi of Wiener Beitriige, supra.) 
III. Reviews 


(In alphabetical order of author reviewed.) 

Béddeker: Dichtungen des MS. Harl. 2253. Angl. ii, 507-513. 
1879. 

Brandl: Geschichte der engl. Literatur von B. ten Brink, 
Vol. i. Amz. f. ceut. Alt. xxvii, 4-9. 1901. 
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3. Brink, Bernhard ten: Geschichte der engl. Literatur. Vols. 
i, ii. Amz. f. deut. Alt. iv, 413-420 (1878); xxii, 13-22 (1895). 

4. Englische Studien i, Heft 1. Germania xxii, 98-105. 1877. 

5. Fischer, K.: Shakespeare und die Baconmythen. Schipper, 
L.: Shakespeare und dessen Gegner. Angl. Beib. vi, 169- 
175. 1895. 

6. Garnett: Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg. Angl. Ans. 

vi, 120-124. 1895. 
7. Kélbing: Die nordische und die engl. Version der Tristan- 
sage. Zs. f. oesterr. Gymn. xxxv, 210-216. 1884. 

8. Meyerfeld: Robert Burns. Angl. Beib. xi, 163-166. 1900. 

9. Parsons: English Versification. Emgl. Stud. xviii, 147-150. 
1893. 

10. Smith: Gorboduc, or Ferrex and Porrex. Angl. Anz. vi, 117- 
120. 1883. 

11. Wagner, M.: The English Dramatic Blank-Verse before Mar- 
lowe (two Osterode programs, 1882, 1885). Engl. Stud. v, 
457-8 (1882): viii, 393 (1885). 

12. Wiilker: Altenglisches Lesebuch. Liter. Centralblatt, 1875, 
cols. 148-150. 


Schipper’s seventieth birthday was commemorated in the fol- 
lowing memorial volume: Beitrige zur neueren Philologie. Jacob 
Schipper zum 19. Juli dargebracht. Wien; Braumiiller. 1912. 
Pp. viii, 501. (A miscellany of papers contributed by friends and 
pupils.) Also the Anglia Beiblatt xxiii, July number, 1912, was 
dedicated to him. 


After Zupitza’s death Schipper became and remained editor of 
the Uebungsbuch. The earliest edition by him was the fifth, 1897. 
For an appreciation of the additions and improvements made by 
him I must refer the reader to the successive prefaces between 
1897 and 1915; fortunately they are all reprinted in the present 
volume. 

Of the Uebungsbuch in general I would say that I have never 
seen Zupitza’s first edition, 1874. My acquaintance begins with 
the second edition, 1882. A brief comparison of this second edition 
with the present eleventh will show how a work may grow without 
essential change. The 1882 edition offered thirty-four selections 
in 104 pp. The glossary comprised 8t pp., then followed seven 
pp. of corrections and additions; prefatory matter, eight pp. In 
all, 200 pp. The 1915 edition offers seventy-three selections in 
207 pp. (slightly more on the page); the glossary comprises 174 pp.; 
there is only one page of corrections, namely preface, p. xiv. In 
all, 397 pp. Thus the book is doubled in size, yet it is easier to 
use. Paper and press-work are excellent; proof-reading is, humanly 
speaking, faultless. In addition to the few and unimportant errors 
entered at p. xiv, I have detected only two: so for se, p. 41/108, 
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and—in the Glossary—p. 254a, firas should be ftras (see the— 
unentered—/firum, Phoenix, line 3). Yet, strange to say, the 
errata page itself contains a blunder! In the middle of p. xiv one 
reads: 

“ Seite 208 unter & ergdnze: me. z 28. 5 gesetz.” 
There is no such passage as the one implied by 28.5. 

The texts of this eleventh edition are unchanged—in selection— 
from those of the ninth, 1910. They range in time from the 
Epinal Glossary and Cedmon’s Hymn (Northumbrian version) to 
the poems of William Dunbar, about eight centuries, and illustrate 
every dialect and literary form that can be brought within two hun- 
dred pages. In the matter of selection no two minds will ever 
wholly agree. All that the critic can demand of the editor is a 
reasonable measure of fairness and good taste. And for one I 
admit freely that Schipper’s choice has been in the main eminently 
judicious. Nevertheless I should like to voice a few modest 
cavils. 

Thus, the first four pages from Beda, pp. 37-41, might have been 
profitably suppressed; they treat of the sinfulness of the Britons, 
the coming of the Jutes, Angles, Saxons, our old friends Hengist 
and Horsa and Aurelius Ambrosius, all @ /a Gildas-Nennius, neither 
good history nor good myth. In place of these four pages I should 
have preferred the conclusion of the Cedmon chapter added to 
p. 52; the story of Cadmon’s death is not only charming as narra- 
tive but has its significance in the history of the doctrine of the 
eucharist. 

Further, the ultimate value of the description of Germany, 
pp. 52-54, from King Alfred’s Orosius, may be questioned. Cer- 
tainly the description abounds in puzzles. Why, for instance, 
should the land between Carinthia and the Bulgarians be spoken 
of, as a ‘desert,’ p. 53/25? Nor does the location of many individual 
tribes tally with our understanding of geography; how is Holstein 
(Ongle, 53/17) northwest of Frisia and the Elbe mouth? On all 
such points one must ponder Schilling, Kénig Alfreds angelsiich- 
sische Bearbeitung der Weltgeschichte des Orosius, Diss., Leipzig, 
1886, p. 16: “Die Zeitgenossen Alfreds, von welchen dieser seine 
Nachrichten iiber die Geographie Germaniens erhielt, suchten den 
Norden zu weit rechts, fast im Nordosten, so dass man, um aus 
Alfreds Angaben die thatsiichliche Lage der Vélker unter einander 
zu erhalten, die Windrose um ca. 45° nach rechts drehen muss.” 

In other words, to understand King Alfred’s tableau of Germany 
one must not only read Old English but even reconstruct medizval 
cartography. 

The famous journeyings of Ohthere and Wulfstan are of course 
indispensable in any study of Old English. Two questions of 
fact, however, puzzle me. Is not easteweard, 56/108, a scribal 
blunder for s#Seweard? Surely Ohthere, in describing Norway, 
must intend to say that the cultivated strip is widest in the south, 
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less wide in the middle, and narrowest in the north. The other 
question relates to the Elbing and the Vistula and their confluence 
in the Baltic. Has not the coast line in the last one thousand 
years changed so much as to render Wulfstan’s description more or 
less inaccurate? 

Why is there nothing from the Vision of Piers the Plowman, 
assuredly the most significant poem of the fourteenth century 
outside of Chaucer? And Chaucer himself is represented by only 
two short pieces: Lenvoy 4 Bukton and Lack of Stedfastnesse; in 
all, 61 lines, indisputably Chaucerian but without a trace of 
Chaucer’s peculiar humor. By suppressing the seven pages of 
Dame Sirip, a most commonplace Kuppleringeschichte, and some 
of the trivial minor poems of the fourteenth century, room could 
have been made for a worthier treatment of Chaucer and for 
something from Piers the Plowman. 

The religious drama is represented by the Processus Noe from 
the Towneley collection. What motive prompted the selection 
I am unable to divine. The play as a whole is tiresome, not to say 
stupid; the Priigeleien between Noah and his wife are mere horse- 
play. One has only to contrast such sorry stuff with the really 
brilliant Shepherds’ Play from the same collection. Apart from 
its archaic diction, the Shepherds’ Play, like Chaucer’s Prologue, is 
as fresh as when written; it exhibits wit and verve and is ethically 
significant. 

Of Dunbar we get five and a half pages, more than enough. 
As Dunbar-editor, Schipper had a natural predilection for his 
author. But for most of us the doughty Scot is pawky and his 
wit heavy. 

The editing of the texts has been meticulous, yet not consistent. 
Thus, in most of the OE texts vowel length is marked; but not in 
all. And the motive of the variation is not always obvious. That 
the Epinal and other glosses, the Charter of 805, the Vespasian 
Hymn, and the several versions of Matt. xxviii should be unmarked 
save for sporadic MS. accents, is only proper. But why should not 
Czedmon’s Hymn, Northumbrian version, be marked as well as 
the same hymn in the Beda text, p. 49, or the verses in King Alfred’s 
Pastoral? Again, why should the Pastoral be marked but not the 
Orosius? Still again, why should Beda’s story of Cadmon be 
marked but not his account of the coming of the English and the 
conversion of Kent? Lastly, why should the Song on Athelstan’s 
Victory, Chronicle 937, be printed as prose, in continuance of 
Zupitza’s mysterious practice, whereas all the other poetry is 
printed as poetry, in disregard of MS. writing? Even the lines at 
the end of the Pastoral, p. 36, are set up in Holthausen’s metrical 
reconstruction. 

The editing of certain texts may be questioned more particularly. 

The transliteration, p. 7, of the Ruthwell Cross inscription reads 
3a: Crist wees on rodi . . . fearran cwomu. Should not this be 
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Krist . . . Kwomu? The Runic letter, p. 5, is not the c of: ic 
riicnz, pp. 4, 2; 6, 2. 
The interpretation of Orosius, p. 52, would have been facilitated 
had the editor begun a fresh paragraph after witon, line 3. In 
lines 1-3 the translator says, we are now going to speak of Europe; 
so far he merely follows the Latin. But at this point he diverges 
from the Latin and says broadly that from the Don to the Rhine, 
Danube, White Sea are many peoples and they all constitute 
Germany. 

The Beda passages should have been accompanied by the Latin 
original. Even those scholars who, like Schipper, still uphold 
King Alfred’s authorship of the OE text as we have it can not 
afford to ignore certain grave objections. One of these is the 
prevalence of rhetorical doubling in the OE, a subject which I 
discussed briefly in a paper contributed to An English Miscellany 
(Furnivall Memorial), 1901, pp. 150-154, ending with the sug- 
gestion that the Cedmon story “should not be read without the 
most careful word-by-word comparison with the original.” Evi- 
dently the exhortation has passed unheeded. To enforce the point 
I have gone through all the Beda texts in this Uebungsbuch and 
submit the result by way of supplement to the Furnivall paper. 


praedas in terra agebant =onhergedon and hleodedon 38/6 
amor mendacii =lufu liges and leasunge 38/12 
levi jugo =geoce pam leohtan and swetan 38/17 
acerba pestis =mycel w6él and grim 38/18 
stravit = forném and gefylde 38/19 
initum est consilium =gesomnedon hi gemot and 

peahtedon and reddon 38/24 
vocarent =gecygdon and geiadedon 38/30 
pugnatura = compian and feohtan 39/40 
donantibus =sealdan and geafan 39/46 
militarent =campodon and wunnon 39/48 
debita stipendia =andlyfne and are 39/48 
duces =latteowas and heretogan 39/58 
advocaverant =ladedon and cygdon 40/66 
occasionem =intingan and towyrde 40/70 
ruebant =hruran and feollan 40/79 
sacerdotes =sacerdas and messepreostas 40/80 
trucidabantur =weron slegene and cwylmde 40/81 
duce =heretoga and latteow 41/97 
viro modesto =god man and gemetfest 41/98 
vires =mdd and megen 41/99 
rexit =heold and rihte 41/112 
potius = wislicre and gehyldre 42/122 
in tabula depictam = on bréde afegde and awritene 44/180 
laetanias canentes = haligra naman rimende and 

gebede singende 44/181 


praedicarent = bodedon and lerdon 44/185 
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societatis = gedeode and gecyrre 45/196 
mansionem = wununesse and stowe 45/197 
praedicandi =bodian and leran 45/201 
adpropinquantes = ferdon and nealecton 45/201 
praedicando = bodedon and lerdon 45/212 
praedicabant = bodedon and lerdon 45/218 
confluere =efestan and scyndan 46/235 
donarel =geaf and sealde 46/245 
Czdmon Story 
insignis = geméred and geweordad 47/2 
salutans =halette and grétte 48/27 
versus = pa fers and p4 word 49/34 
reddidit =Asong and Ageaf 50/59 
amplexata =clyppan and lufigean 51/61 
seriem sacrae historiae = bet getel p&s halgan st#res 

and spelles 51/65 

ab amore scelerum = from synna lufan and mandéda 
51/81 
vitam suam conclusit =his lif bet¥mde and geendade 52/86 


A curious instance of variation from the Latin, though not 
exactly rhetorical doubling, is at p. 51/69: pztte pa seolfan his 
laréowas zt his mide writon and leornodon; here the Latin has 
merely: doctores suos vicissim auditores sui faciebat. 

Another peculiarity of the Beda translation is not—to the best 
of my recollection—found in unquestioned Alfredian writings, 
namely éac swyilce, swylce éac, in the sense of ‘also’; see 37/1, 38/13, 
43/164, 44/191, 45/200, 45/217, 46/230, 47/9, 51/79, and swa 
éac 38/8. 

At one point the Orosius and the Beda do not agree. We read, 
p. 39/55-58: Pet land Se Angulus is nemned, betwyh Geatum and 
Seaxum; and is séd of Sere tide pe hi Sanon gewiton 03 to dege, 
pet hit weste wunige. In the Latin: ab eo tempore usque hodie 
manere desertus inter provincias Jutarum et Saxonum perhibetur. 
This tradition that the home of the Angles remained uninhabited 
after the migration is not found in the Orosius; see pp. 53/17, 
56/137, 57/141 and Schilling, supra p. 14. Probably the tradition 
is Keltic; Moberly, in his note on Beda, refers to Nennius, ch. 
XXXViil. 

Concerning the Ormulum we are to infer from p. xi, note (Preface 
to the 9th ed.), that in “‘seggenn,” line 55, the gg marks complete 
palatalization, whereas 3, 33 mark incomplete palatalization (y 
sound), and g, gg mark the stop, all in accordance with Napier’s 
discovery. I put the distinction more precisely than Schipper has 
done. One question, however, arises. How are we to pronounce 
“trigg,” line 69 (Icelandic tryggr)? Scarcely like our MnE “trig- 
ger, bigger.’”’ And while dealing with the Ormulum I would note 
that the Hebrew name Amminadab ends uniformly in a single 
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‘b’, though the pronunciation must have been -&b; on the other 
hand the spelling of King Solomon’s name varies. We get Salemann, 
Salemannes, lines 59, 66, 76 and Salomon, Salomonis, 67, 85, 96. 

Usually the bibliographical data prefixed to the several texts 
are full enough; occasionally, however, they are scant. Thus 
Juliana, p. 10, does not mention Strunk’s edition. Genesis, p. 22, 
and the Vespasian Psalter, p. 29, are quite inadequate. The Gos- 
pel texts of Matt. xxviii are silent on the Latin text of MS. Nero 
D iv; yet this MS. does not tally at every point with the Vulgate. 
For instance, “eunte’’ (for euntes), verse 7, glossed “‘eode,” is an 
idiosyncracy. Zupitza should have been named, p. 70, as the 
editor of the Solomon glosses. The Kingis Quair, p. 199, passes 
over in silence Wood’s study, “Chaucer’s Influence upon King 
James I of Scotland,” Anglia iii, 223-265. 

The Glossary, especially prepared for this eleventh edition, 
is a bit of work before which every scholar will bow with deepest 
respect. In truth, it is a model of what a glossary ought to be. 
It illustrates the Austrian motto, blazoned over the great Aus- 
stellung of 1873, “viribus unitis.’’ Schipper himself in Vienna, 
Brotanek in Prague, Eichler in Graz, Karpf and Hiittenbrenner in 
Bruck a. d. Mur, Hron and Kosser in Graz, are named in Schipper’s 
Preface. Some others are alluded to without naming. Thanks 
are rendered to the printing office “Styria,” and mention is made 
of the difficulties attendant upon the “War.” So far as my 
minutiose scrutiny goes, the Glossary surpasses other works of 
the kind brought forth in profound peace, it is a noble bid for per- 
fection. 

Not only is every main word entered with apt definitions and 
copious citations but the cross-references are exhaustive. One can 
find every form, however fantastically spelled. And what that 
means, especially in ME texts, where every writer is a law unto 
himself, the initiated alone can estimate. The only cross-references 
overlooked are: alder, p. 2116 (see eall); fold, p. 255b (see feald; 
the form fold occurs in the Towneley play, p. 183/13); meter, 
p. 304) (comparative of met); thir, p. 379a (see pes; the form occurs 
in Dunbar, p. 207/15); the verb wirigan, ‘to curse,’ and wyrigcwedol, 
‘tibelredend,’ should have been coupled but are. not; the name 
Grimbolde, p. 35/70, is not recorded. Nor is healh entered, p. 280e; 
this omission is certainly unfortunate. The word occurs five times 
in the Orosius text, namely “Sciringes heal” 56/124, 130, “to, of, 
fram Sciringes heale’ 56/129, 135, 138. This heal(h) must be the 
same word as in the more celebrated Stréoneshealh, modern Whitby, 
the monastery of Hild and the scene of Cedmon’s story. In the 
Latin Beda, iii, ch. xxv, the explanation is added: “quod inter- 
pretatur Sinus Fari.” Bradley, Acad. January 12, 1889, indentifies 
it with modern ‘haugh’ and perhaps Latin calx. The word seems 
to have meant a rocky promontory, or a bend in the shore. 
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References to the various texts of Matt. xxviii are perplexing; 
surely some easy method of distinguishing the text involved might 
have been invented. Vowel length is marked in the Glossary only 
for words occurring in OE texts. This leaves such forms as sériken, 
smite, strif and many others unmarked. I question the validity 
of the distinction. 

A more liberal indication of foreign origin, especially of Danish 
loans, would have been helpful. For example, nowwt Ormulum 
15558; sowwp Ormulum 15565; pwerrt ut Ormulum 105; pwerten 
Gen. Ex. 1324; tid, tyd, tite, tit, tyte, ‘bald, schnell’ (1, Icel. #3r, iit); 
poh (OE péah), especially interesting is pof p. 169/29, a spirant 
shift found even in Smollett, I think; mon ‘must,’ in Dame Sirip 
and in Dunbar. Also the relative pronoun af, in “the wnknawlage 
at thai have thare of,” p. 175/3, is plainly Scandinavian. On the 
other hand, Jay, p. 174/1142, is referred to OE lagu ‘law’; it is 
rather OFrench /ei. 

One feature of the arrangement is to me novel; the letter p, 3 
(both Anlaut and Inlaut) is entered, not after ¢, as customary, but 
at the end of the alphabet. This is akin to the Scandinavian 
practice of placing umlauted vowels at the end. The arrangement 
is quite practical, and one soon gets used to it. 

At the following points the Glossary needs rectification. 

Under allevin, p. 212a, there is a reference to Kélbing, Engl. Stud. 
xxiv. To spare the reader some Kopfzerbrechen, I add the page 
number 415. 

Neither under 4 nor under bisteden is there adequate explanation 
of “ pen beo wip hire myn one bistad,” p. 161/9; the sense is, “I 
ask nothing more than to be with her féfe @ (éte.’ 

Auysep 30w wel, p. 174/1155, is defined, p. 216d, “‘sich hiiten, 
ne. advise”; rather the French s’aviser, ‘consider, reflect.’ 

At p. 2284 the scene of Athelstan’s victory is entered Brunanburh, 
short vowel. How, then, are we to scan the half line “ymbe 
brunanburh”? Most of the MSS. read brunnan-. The vowel 
must be an original @, see Cook, J. E. G. Phil. i, 506. The -nn- 
form we may regard as an additional example of vowel shortening 
with consonant gemination; see Klaeber, Amgl. xxv, 272, and 
my review of Cook-Sievers*, J. E. G. Phil. v, 362-3, also mannum 
for ménum in these texts, p. 38/15. 

The word byrgen, invariably feminine, is entered, p. 2295, as a 
possible Northumbrian neuter, on the strength of p bdyrgenn, 
Matt. xxviii, 1, Lindisfarne. Perhaps editors may admit some day 
that p does not always and necessarily stand for pet. 

In the phrase “penny doylle,” p. 193/390, the word doylle is 
entered sub deol ‘Kummer,’ p. 239; no, it belongs with dél, p. 
238a, MS. ‘dole’. Noah’s wife says, grimly: “If you were dead, 
I would gladly pay for your soul a penny dole.” The Noah play 
abounds in oy for 6, OE. 4, e. g., hoylle, line 388, ‘whole, OE hal’, 
in rime with the same doylle. 
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Why, in view of ME and MnE, should the editors have refrained 
from setting up an uncompounded verb dreden at p. 242a, instead 
of referring to of-, on-dredan? And dreidit, dreidles, p. 202/6, 7, 
do not mean ‘furchtlos’ but rather ‘without hesitation’; Kynd 
Kyttok is nothing if not cocksure. 

To enter ef/an, in Ohthere’s phrase “odde ettan odde erian,” 
p. 56/104, under efan ‘essen,’ p. 249a, without a word of discussion, 
comes uncomfortably near to a ‘Schnitzer.’ Eitan is causative 
derivative from etan, and means ‘to graze.’ The two verbs are like 
MnGerman efzen and essen; eltan is as much a distinct verb as 
settan by the side of sittan. 

Under fruma, p. 260a, the phrase atte frume, p. 173 /1104, is defined 
‘besonders’; why not ‘zuerst’? 

Under /wil, p. 288, the form quill, pp. 182/404, 202/13,18 is 
correctly defined ‘bis’ (‘until’); let us add that the usage is distinct- 
ively Scotch. 

Lendan, p. 2956, ‘to land,’ will scarcely explain Jent, ylent, p. 
161/11, 25. I am disposed to ‘guess’ OE hleonian, hlinian ‘to 
lean.’ 

The phrase most party, p. 184/49, is not explained under micel, 
p. 304d, nor under partie, p. 3185; it means ‘for the most part, 
meistenteils.’ And the phrase maran landum, p. 53/34, is to be 
rendered ‘Festland, continent’; here the Scandinavian peninsula. 
Under Scot, p. 330b, and Scyttisc, p. 331, the words are defined, 
for the Athelstan poem, sceotia p. 59/21, scittisc, p. 59/38, as Scot, 
Scotch. No, in this poem certainly the men are Irish! Our 
friends of the Emerald Isle have suffered too often and too grie- 
vously from this misapprehension. Even the great Lord Macaulay 
had to be informed that the Chronicon Scotorum is the Chronicle 
of Ireland. 

Skil is entered, p. 337, merely as a cross reference, the main 
eniry being scil, p. 330a. This is putting the cart before the horse. 
Scandinavian skil/ja and the entire history of the word in English 
bespeak initial sk-, not sc- (=sh). The two examples of sc-, pp. 84/ 
27, 85/39, are of no weight. 

The only definition of stincan given, p. 343a, is “stinken.”’ This 
will not satisfy “‘ne weopen ne murnen ne helle stenches stinken,” 
p. 113/44, which means that the blessed shall not weep nor mourn 
nor smell (‘riechen’) the stenches of hell. 

Under vnsoght, p. 3576, referring to p. 185/97, ‘Bot syn that is 
vnsoght,” the definition is given “nicht gesucht, hiufig, allgemein.” 
This is scarcely to the point; “sin unsought” means “sin unmo- 
lested, unpunished.” The OE sécan, gesécan not infrequently 
means to seek with hostile intent; compare German heimsuchen. 

The verb pretep, p. 160/7, is entered, p. 379d, under préatian, 
‘driingen, bedrohen.’ How does the thrush threaten himself? I 
suspect a corruption of the text. 
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Should the corrections noted above for texts and glossary look 
a bit formidable, let me hasten to say that in comparison with the 
book as a whole they are quite insignificant. Seldom is a reviewer 
called upon to deal with work which gives throughout such evidence 
of forethought and painstaking. No effort has been spared to 
put in the student’s hand the means of surveying language and 
literature down to the Tudor period. By the side of the Vebungs- 
buch other manuals, whether by English scholars or by German, 
will appear haphazard, not to say crude. My hope and wish is 
that an arrangement may be made whereby the book can be issued 
with the Glossary at least in English, for the convenience of those 
to whom German does not come readily. If any one should object: 
Would you have your students undertake English philology with- 
out knowing German? I would answer: Know German? Of 
course, but in the language of M. Jourdain—“ Faites commesi jene 
le savais pas.”’ 

A word or two in conclusion. The appearance of the Uebungs- 
buch at this juncture is significant, shall I add—propitious? We 
who look upon the War as useless, horrible, may at least hail this 
latest Austrian tribute to English philology as a harbinger of better 
days, may exclaim with Noah’s wife in the Towneley play: 

It is of an olif tre 
A branch, thynkys me. 
J. M. Hart. 

Washington. 


FRITZ BERRESHEIM, SCHILLER ALS HERAUSGEBER 
DER RHEINISCHEN THALIA, THALIA UND NEUEN 
THALIA, UND SEINE MITARBEITER. (Breslauer Bei- 
triige zur Literaturgeschichte. Herausgegeben von Max Koch 
und Gregor Sarrazin in Breslau. Neuere Folge, 40. Heft.) 
Stuttgart, J. B. Metzlersche Buchhandlung, 1914. VIII, 133 
Seiten. M. 4.50. 


Beinahe zwanzig Jahre, seit der Entlassung aus der Militar- 
akademie bis zum Ende des Jahrhunderts, hat Schiller an den 
verschiedensten Unternehmungen, periodischen wie einmal od er 
unregelmissig erscheinenden (Nachrichten zum Nuzen und Ver- 
gniigen, Wirtembergisches Repertorium, Thalia, Horen, Musenal- 
manach,—Anthologie auf das Jahr 1782, Historische Memoires, 
Der neue Pitaval), eine rege und umfassende Tatigkeit als Schrift- 
leiter entwickelt. Man wird es bedauern diirfen, dass er in dieser 
Stellung unter der Ungunst seiner wirtschaftlichen Lage hiufig 
rascher arbeitete, als der kiinstlerischen Reife zutriglich war, und 
dass er sich gelegentlich verleiten liess, schriftstellerische Arbeiten 
anzufangen, die schliesslich als Bruchstiicke liegen bleiben mussten, 
weil sein Interesse daran nicht vorhielt (Geisterseher). Ander- 
seits aber ist nicht zu verkennen, dass die journalistische Tatigkeit 
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auf die Regelmissigkeit und PiinkUlichkeit seiner Hervorbringung 
einen heilsamen Zwang ausgeiibt hat. Und sicherlich war es fiir das 
gesamte Zeitschriftenwesen am Ende des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
in dem die periodischen Erscheinungen eine so wichtige Rolle 
spielten, von hohem Wert, wenn sich Dichter und Denker wie 
Schiller die Miihewaltung fiir das Zustandekommen der einzelnen 
Bande und Nummern nicht verdriessen liessen. Merkwiirdig bleibt 
es, dass sich die Literaturforschung das dankbare Thema, Schillers 
schriftleiterische Tiatigkeit und deren Einfluss auf seine geistige 
Entwicklung im Zusammenhang darzustellen, so lange hat entgehen 
lassen. Einen Ausschnitt daraus, zugleich eine wertvolle Vorarbeit 
zur Behandlung des ganzen Themas, bietet nun die griindliche und 
wohlgelungene Untersuchung Berresheims, eine Erstlingsarbeit, die 
dem Lehrer, Professor Max Koch, wie dem Schiiler viel Ehre 
macht. Berresheim behandelt Schillers Arbeit an der Thalia in 
ihren verschiedenen Benennungen von der Mannheimer bis zur 
Jenaer Zeit. Nach einer kurzen Einleitung, die Vorgeschichte der 
Rheinischen Thalia umfassend, nimmt er simtliche einzelnen Hefte 
der Zeitschrift von 1785 bis 1793 vor und kennzeichnet klar und 
treffsicher die Beitraige wie die Mitarbeiter. Ein Schlusswort bringt 
dann eine dankenswerte zusammenfassende Charakteristik des 
ganzen Unternehmens und des Anteils und der Entwicklung des 
Herausgebers. Zu wiinschen gewesen wire hier ein kurzer Ver- 
gleich der Thalia mit einigen andern fiihrenden Zeitschriften vom 
Ende des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts, um die eigene Note der Thalia 
deutlicher erkennen zu lassen. 

Abgesehen davon sind nur geringfiigige Ausstellungen an det 
Untersuchung zu machen. Eine davon betrifft die Einleitung 
iiber die Vorgeschichte. Das erste Auftauchen des Planes, eine 
Zeitschrift nach Art der Rheinischen Thalia zu griinden, ist schon 
in die Bauerbacher Zeit, also nicht erst in den langeren Mannheimer 
Aufenthalt zu setzen. Bereits am 14. Juni 1783 nimlich schreibt 
Schiller aus Bauerbach an Reinwald (Jonas, Band 1, Nummer 76, 
Seite 133): ‘“‘Wollte Gott, Sie verschafften mir einen tiichtigen 
Mitarbeiter an einem Theaterjournal.’”’ Diese Stelle fiihrt Berres- 
heim selbst Seite 3 an, aber er bringt sie in einen seltsamen Zusam- 
menhang, der dadurch vollig verworren wird: ‘Nach der kurzen 
Unterbrechung durch die Frankfurter Reise—Ende April 1784— 
schreibt er dann am 14. Juni 1783 an Reinwald . . .”’ worauf 
besagte Briefstelle folgt. Der zweite Abschnitt auf Seite 13 hitte 
kiirzer gefasst werden diirfen; er bringt nichts Neues und ist in- 
haltlich in jeder guten Schillerbiographie zu finden. Dem ab- 
sprechenden Urteil Geigers iiber Schillers Ubersetzung von Diderots 
Jacques le fataliste im ersten Bande des Marbacher Schillerbuches 
hatte der Verfasser auf Seite 15 ruhig schirfer entgegentreten 
diirfen: die Vorziige von Schillers Ubertragung des franzésischen 
Originals wiegen die kleinen Versehen bei weitem auf, der junge 
Dichter hat auch als Ubersetzer sein eigenes Wort zu sagen, und 
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das Stiick (Merkwiirdiges Beis piel einer weiblichen Rache) bietet einen 
lehrreichen Beitrag zur Beantwortung der Frage, wie man damals 
noch, kurz vor dem Zeitalter der ersten Romantischen Schule, sich 
einer fremdsprachlichen Vorlage gegeniiberstellen zu diirfen glaubte. 
Anmerkung 6 auf Seite 28 und der zweite Abschnitt von Seite 29 
decken sich nach Inhalt und Ausdruck. Die wenigen Druckfehler 
(S. VII, Z. 5 lies Hofmann, S. 3, Anm. 1 lies Wolfgang, S. 79, Z. 3 
lies an Schiller) stéren den Sinn nicht. 

Berresheims Urteil iiber Schillers eigentiimliches Verhalten gegen 
seinen jungen Mitarbeiter Hinze,—den er in einer Bemerkung der 
Thalia aufforderte, seinen Wohnort zu nennen, dessen ersten Brief 
auf diese Aufforderung er dann nicht beantwortete, und dessen 
zweiten Brief er durch den Verleger beantworten und ein Honorar 
beilegen liess, mit der Bemerkung, Géschen médge ihm bedeuten, 
er komme unverdient zu solcher Ehre, denn Anfiangeraufsitze 
pflege er nicht zu honorieren,—finde ich unnétig hart; er nennt es 
(Seite 89) “‘kaum zu verstehen” und “sicher nicht richtig.”” Die 
Bemerkung in der Thalia beweist nicht, dass Schiller vorgehabt 
habe, Hinze einen Ehrensold zugehen zu lassen, wie dieser die 
Sache aufgefasst zu haben scheint: Schiller konnte ihn brieflich 
zu weiteren Beitraigen einladen wollen, und der Brief an Géschen 
(Jonas, Band 3, Nummer 613) zeigt klar, dass es sich um nichts 
anderes handeln konnte; dass Schiller die Angelegenheit—haupt- 
sichlich wohl krankheitshalber—vergass und auf Hinzes Drangen 
ungeduldig wurde, ist menschlich sehr wohl zu entschuldigen, 
wenn auch eine eigene briefliche Erklirung Schillers iiber den Sach- 
verhalt angebracht gewesen wire. 

Zum Schluss eine kleine Vermutung. Seite 47 findet es Berres- 
heim unklar, warum sich Schiller den Namen Selbitz verbitte, den 
ihm Huber in einem geplanten philosophischen Briefwechsel bei- 
legen wollte. An den stelzbeinigen Ritter in Goethes Gétz ist 
jedenfalls nicht zu denken. Wire es nicht méglich, dass Schiller 
im miindlichen Verkehr den siiddeutschen Gebrauch von selb= 
“dieser, jener, der Genannte,”’ beibehalten hatte (in seinen Schriften 
finde ich im Augenblick keinen Beleg dafiir) und dafiir in dem recht 
burschikosen Kérnerschen K.eise den Namen als Spitznamen be- 
kommen hatte? Wer beobachtet, wie leicht gerade sprachliche 
Eigenheiten zu solchen Benennungen fiihren, wird die Vermutung 
nicht allzu gewagt finden. 

EpwIin C. ROEDDER. 

University of Wisconsin. 


FRIEDRICH RUCKERT ALS LYRIKER DER BEFREIUNGS- 
KRIEGE. Von Dr. H. W. Church. New York, Stechert, 
1916. IX 122. 


_ Eine Geschichte der politischen deutschen Lyrik haben wir 
immer noch nicht. Seit Christian Petzet seine Darstellung ihrer 
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Bliitezeit, 1840-1850, schrieb (Miinchen 1903), ist Weitergreifendes 
nicht erschienen. Erst die Jahrhundertfeiern der Freiheitskriege, 
die man vor drei Jahren in Deutschland beging, wiesen von neuem 
energisch auf einen grossen Schatz der nationalen Dichtung hin, 
der bis dato in den Seminarien der Universitaéten nur zu sehr ver- 
nachlassigt worden war. Wir fragen: warum vernachlissigt. 

Als Robert Prutz sein Buch iiber die Politische Poesie der 
Deutschen schrieb (Lpz. 1845), leitete er es ein mit einer Abhand- 
lung iiber das Verhiltnis von Politik und Dichter, die z. T. schon 
ganz iiberraschend modern gedacht ist. Er ist nicht durchge- 
drungen. Das Dogma von der Interesselosigkeit der Kunst, das 
durch Kant und die Tradition des kosmopolitischen Klassizismus 
iiberstark geworden war, liess jede Beschaftigung mit einer Dich- 
tungsgattung, die offenbar auch praktisch wirkte, als Degrada- 
tion erscheinen. Nun ist es damit ein eigen Ding. Das Leidige 
ist hier wie an so vielen von unsern dsthetischen Grundsatzen nur, 
dass es urspriinglich vom Standpunkt des Geniessenden abgenom- 
men wurde, nicht aber von dem des Schaffenden. Es betrachtet 
also das Kunstwerk im Grunde als losgelést vom Urheber, als in 
sich geschlossen und selbstandig wie eine Leibnizsche Monade, als 
Form, zu der man den Inhalt irgendwo finden kann—im Leben 
und Seelenleben des Dichters selbst, aber auch in der Geschichte, 
in merkwiirdigen Begebenheiten, in Biichern aller Art. Fassen 
wir das Dogma so rein nach der Formseite auf, so hat es sicher 
recht. Genuss einer Form ist an sich zwecklos, d. h. Selbstzweck. 
Es fragt sich nur, ob der Begriff Kunst damit véllig gefasst ist. 
Die Entwicklung des Erlebnisbegriffs zumal seit Diltheys epoche- 
machendem Buch widerspricht dem. Die Voraussetzung aller 
Kunst, also auch der Dichtung, ist, wie wir jetzt glauben, stets 
ein Erlebnis des ganzen innern Menschen, sei es nun vorwiegend 
durch die Phantasie oder durch die Affekte bestimmt, und wo 
ein solches in Anschauung und Klang rhythmisch restlos gestaltet 
ist, da sprechen wir von einem Gedicht, das wir demnach auch als 
gestaltetes Erlebnis geniessen.! Die Genies haben das schon geahnt 
oder doch gespiirt (Goethe, Heinse), aber andre Strémungen der 
Entwicklung haben es wieder fortgeschwemmt. Manches in der 
deutschen Dichtung, was uns fremder geworden ist, sehen wir so 
plétzlich in der richtigen Distanz, z. B. Riickert selbst, dessen 
Versspielereien im xix. Jh. so grenzenlose Bewunderung erregten. 
Andres wird uns aber auch nihergeriickt, viel niher, und das ist 
ganz besonders die politische Lyrik. 

Warum ein patriotisches oder revolutionires Erlebnis, wenn es 
nur individuell genug ist, nicht heute noch ebensogut Kunst werden 
kann wie etwa das Erlebnis einer Liebe, ist nicht gut verstandlich. 
Der Entstehungsprozess ist in principio ganz analog, denn auch 
mit einem Liebesgedicht wollen die Dichter oft sehr wohl etwas. 
‘ * ~ ee O. Walzel, Leben, Erleben und Dichten, H. Haessel Verlag, 

pz. , 
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Ein Unterschied liegt nur in der etwaigen Verwendung des Pro- 
dukts (privat gegen 6ffentlich), und vor allem in der méglichen 
Wirkung. Selbstverstindlich kann man ein Kunstwerk, ohne not- 
wendig zu siindigen, zu ausserkiinstlerischen Zwecken brauchen, 
die Verdffentlichung selbst hat innerlich mit der Kunst nichts zu 
tun, und die politische Lyrik schreit geradezu nach solcher ausser- 
kiinstlerischen Verwertung. Aber iiber die Wahrheit und Echt- 
heit des dichterischen Erlebnisses sagt das an sich nichts aus. 
Kiinstlerisch genommen wird die ‘“‘Tendenz” erst “stérend,” 
d. h. das Affekterlebnis hért auf und die Tendenz fangt an, wo der 
Verfasser etwa beginnt zu dozieren, zu beweisen usw , d.h. reines 
Vorstellungsmaterial zu bieten, wo er uns einen innern Puls- 
schlag fiihlen lassen sollte. Gelingt ihm dies letzte aber, so gibt 
es nur eine Tendenz, die stéren kann, die naimlich, mit der der 
Kritiker nicht iibereinstimmt, und dann richtet sich das Urteil 
in Wahrheit gar nicht gegen die Tendenz, auch nicht gegen die 
Kunst, sondern gegen den Dichter als ganzen Menschen; und das 
ist freilich etwas, wozu die Kritik oft Ursache haben mag, denn die 
organische Einheit von Erlebnis und Gestaltung nach einem 
Part pour l’art-Prinzip zu trennen, ist bei wahrer Kunst schlech- 
terdings unméglich. 

Das Vorurteil gegen die politische Lyrik ist natiirlich wesentlich 
bedingt durch die ungeheure Masse des Wertlosen, das auf diesem 
Gebiete wie kaum einem andern in den Druck gelangt ist —Liebes- 
lyriker sind in der Hinsicht schon diskreter. Nur gar zu nah liegt 
es hier eben fiir die kleineren Lichter, sich Leser zu verschaffen, 
indem sie ihre Produktion bewusst auf die Gefiihle und Instinkte 
der Tausende und Zehntausende einstellen, also wiederum aus der 
Kunst hinausgehn; und nur gar zu leicht geschieht es auch, dass 
sie das Ungeheure eines nationalen Erlebens ganz unbewusst an 
Stelle der eigenen Flachheit setzen.2 Es darum einem wahren 
Schaffenden verwehren zu wollen, sein patriotisches, soziales oder 
religidses Helfenwollen (das gerade so doch keiner mit ihm teilt) 
in Rhythmus und Melodie zu setzen, das geht nicht an. Zudem 
gibt es hie: wie in andrer Poesie genug Dichter, die keineswegs nur 
an die praktische Wirkung denken, die die Mitteilung ihres Werkes 
haben wird oder kann, sondern die sich zunichst einzig um die 
Frage kiimmern, wie weit es ihnen gelungen, sich selber kiinstlerisch 
restlos zu geben. Man sollte es allerdings fiir inharent in solchem 
Erlebnis halten, dass der betr. Autor auch druckt. Tut er es aber 
nicht, so deutet das méglicherweise auf eine Diskrepanz in seinem 
Charakter, beweist aber fiir die Tiefe und Treue seines Dichtens 
nach dem Aktualititsprinzip garnichts. Herwegh war schon 1848 
fast vergessen, er produzierte nur wenig mehr, und zwar deshalb 
nicht, weil er sich in der Formvollendung nicht genug tun konnte. 


? Manche halten das letzte sogar fiir das Wesen der politischen Lyrik (vgl. 
Dr. Church, p. 63). 
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Doch lehrt uns das ungliicklichste Abenteuer seines Lebens sehr 
vorsichtig sein, ehe wir darum die Wahrheit seiner revolutioniren 
Lyrik anzweifeln. 

Auch Friedrich Riickert, als Dichter der Freiheitskriege, gehért 
zu denen, die gewohnheitsmissig schief beurteilt werden. Das 
nachdriicklich betont und belegt zu haben, ist das Hauptverdienst 
der vorliegenden Arbeit von Dr. H. W. Church. Es ist in der 
Tat erstaunlich, wie in den Literaturgeschichten mit wenigen Aus- 
nahmen stets und staindig Arndt, Kérner, Schenkendorf, Riickert 
in eine Reihe gestellt werden. Die Wertlosigkeit von Beyers Bemii- 
hungen, der Riickert vor allem als Patrioten verherrlicht, hat erst 
vor kurzer Frist durch Magon eine fliichtige Beleuchtung erfah- 
ren.2> Dass ein gewaltiger Unterschied klafft zwischen der Kunst- 
iibung eines Arndt und eines Riickert, sollte sofort klar sein, 
so klar, dass man sich fragen miisste, worin sich die beiden 
ihnlich sind. Das von Church vereinigte Material, fiir dessen 
bequeme Zugiinglichmachung wir ihm in Amerika besonders 
verpflichtet sind, zeigt wenigstens fiir die Geharnischten Sonette 
zur Geniige, dass Riickert was seine Dichtung betraf in erster 
Linie eben an die Dichtung dachte, nicht aber an den Dienst, den 
er damit der Sache des Vaterlands tun kénnte. Spiitherbst 1813 
schickt er dreissig von den Geharnischten an Stockmar, die aus 
einer urspriinglich wohl doppelt so grossen Zahl iibrig geblieben 
waren. Dabei sagt er: “Schreibe mir, wie Du sie als ein Ganzes 
findest, wie in Bezug auf den (nun schon verflossenen) Moment‘ 
und wie in Bezug auf weiter nichts als innere Poesie’’ (Church, 
p. 26). Dass ihm dabei von den hier aufgestellten Gesichtspunkten 
der letzte der wichtigste war, sollte man aus allen sonstigen Briefen, 
die auch Church vorfiihrt, schliessen (vgl. z.B.p. 28). Allerdings hat 
Riickert ohne Zweifel sein Dichten als einen Ersatz fiir die aktive 
Teilnahme am Feldzuge aufgefasst, zu der es bei ihm ausinnern 
und dussern Griinden nicht kam. Schon in einem Brief vom 8. 
Mirz 1813 heisst es: “Ich sage mir oft, dass das Dichten mein 
einziges Handeln ist und nicht das Handeln . . . .”’ (Church, p. 24), 
er hat also in seiner Weise auf den Kampf gegen Napoleon einwirken 
wollen. Der Unterschied, als er die Sonette veréffentlichte, ist, 
dass er sich kritisch dab2i vollkommen in der Hand behielt, dass 
er bewusst nur im vollendeter Form auftreten wollte, m. a. W., 
dass er ohne einen adiquaten Ausdruck seines eignen dichterischen 
Selbst doch lieber auf praktisch-politische Bedeutung verzichtete. 
Man kénnte behaupten, dass er sich gerade in der Formvollendung 
die tiefste Wirkung auf die Zeitgenossen versprochen; dagegen 
spricht, wie Briefe u. a. lehren, seine ganze damalige innere Situa- 
tion. Er war ein Dichter, der seinen Genius zu ahnen meint und 
ihm nicht traut, behaftet mit der ganzen egozentrischen Nervositit 


3 Leopold Magon, Der junge Riickert, I. Bd., Halle 1914, p. 3f. 
‘ Es ist offenbar die Entscheidung bei Leipzig gemeint. 
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eines solchen vor seiner ersten ernsthaften Veréffentlichung. Es 
kénnte kein schlagenderes Beispiel geben um zu zeigen, dass wir 
generell unbedingt weit tiefer zu unterscheiden haben, wenn wir 
iiber politische Poesie absprechen wollen. Riickert war ein Mensch 
voll eines echten Erlebnisses all der Not, Schmach und Drangsal 
seiner Zeit, auch voll eines tiefen Erlebnisses des Helfenwollens, 
und beide in innerer Einheit suchte er in Versen zu gestalten, seinem 
bizarren Formtalent am treuesten in den Geharnischten Sonetten. 

Wie fasst nun Dr. Church diesen Sachverhalt auf? Fiir ihn ist 
die Frage sehr klar: steigt oder sinkt Riickert dadurch? Die 
Polemik gegen Beyers Verherrlichungen ist allerdings gerechtfer- 
tigt, aber macht Vf. es besser? Schon in der Einleitung befremdet 
es, dass Riickerts Mangel an patriotischer Dreinschlagekraft 
offenbar als Entwertung seines Dichtertums aufgefasst wird. 
Church’s primirer Massstab in der Beurteilung eines Dichters 
scheint die Tiefe seines sozialen Empfindens zu sein, und zwar 
nicht als Gefiihl gewertet (und Gefiihle sind doch auch Realitaten!) 
sondern danach, wie weit er es in die Tat umgesetzt habe. Dabei 
hat Riickert noch 1813 ausser dem Lied des frinkischen Jagers 
sechs patriotische Lieder als Flugblatt drucken lassen, unter denen 
wir solche finden, die den Zeitgenossen z. T. fiir die gelungensten 
galten® (z. B. General Vandamme; Marshall Vorwdarts; Ei, Ei, Ney, 
Ney!). Vf. weiss das (p. 25), glaubt aber wohl, dass die Hinaus- 
zégerung des Drucks der Sonette etn paar Dutzend ein ernstlicheres 
contra ist als die Veréfientlichung dieser wenigen Lieder im Volks- 
geschmack ein pro. Allerdings erschienen sie erst nach der Leip- 
ziger Schlacht, doch waren ja die Rheinbundstaaten bis zum 
Oktober treue Verbiindete Napoleons: gerade jetzt und gerade 
hier war es nétig die Volksstimmung in die richtige Bahn zu 
dringen. Um seinen Tadel zu rechtfertigen, hatte uns Vf. minde- 
stens iiber schon friiher erschienene antifranzésische Lieder aus der 
Rhein- und Maingegend aufkliren sollen. 

Dieser Mangel an Einfiihlung fiihrt aber zu noch gréberer Ver- 
kennung Riickerts. Auf p. 28 wird ihm geradezu schnéder Oppor- 
tunismus nachgesagt, und alles weil Riickert ‘gleich acht Tage, 
nachdem Voss das Manuskript (der Sonetie) mit nach Heidelberg 
genommen hatte, es gern zuriickgewiinscht hatte, um es nochmals 
zu sichten.’® Dass er schliesslich den recht2n Augenblick doch 
verpasste, wire demnach eine Art poetischer Gerechtigkeit gewesen. 
Church wurde in seinem Urteil wohl mitbestimmt durch die Art, 
wie der Kranz der Zeit in die Offentlichkeit kam. Da Riickert 
dringend um einen “‘soliden, zahlenden Verleger”’ bittet (p. 31., an 
Fouqué) um seinen heissesten Wunsch, nach Berlin zu gehen, 
befriedigen zu kénnen, tént es da entriistet: ““Aus diesem Briefe 


5Vgl. z. B. Paulus’ Rezension Church, p. 106. Ch. ist freilich andrer Mein- 
ung: “‘. . . eignen sich nicht zum Kriegslied” (p. 88). 
* Brief an Fouqué vom 24. Oktober 1814. 
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geht klar hervor, worum es sich bei Zusammenstellung des Kranzes 
handelte.”’ Als ob wir nicht alle menschlich wiren. 

Zu solch harmloser Interpretation von Gemiits- und Vermégens- 
lagen gesellt sich ein bedenklicher Mangel der Fihigkeit, sich in 
die damaligen Zeitumstinde zu versetzen. Eins der Hauptargu- 
mente des Vfs. gegen Riickerts Patriotismus ist offenbar, dass 
die Sonette erst nach der Einnahme von Paris, April 1814 erschienen 
sind, also “‘zu spit.’’ Aber wer konnte das Ende so friih voraus- 
sehen? Napoleons Februarfeldzug von 1814 gilt fiir den genialsten, 
den er seit 1796 gefiihrt, und die Schlesische Armee bekams zu 
spiiren. Er hatte sich nur vierzehn Tage linger halten brauchen, 
und Dr. Church hatte keinen Grund zur Klage. Hauptsache bei 
alle dem bleibt aber, was Friedrich Kummer von den Deutschen 
Gedichten schreibt: “Sie erschienen zwar zu spat, um volle Wirkung 
zu tun, gehéren aber gedanklich zu den machtvollsten Gedichten 
dieser Zeit.” 

Dr. Church hat in deutscher Sprache geschrieben. Wollte er 
seinem Buch dadurch in Deutschland griéssere Beachtung ver- 
schaffen, so hat er vermutlich das Gegenteil erreicht. Uber ein 
halbes Hundert Errata (wenn nicht Schlimmeres) ist immerhin 
eine erkleckliche Zahl, zumal sie weder Namen, noch Titel noch 
Zitate verschonen.’ Den Namen Melchior Meyrs muss Vf. wohl 
selber fiir verdruckt gehalten haben. Dabei sieht’ es mitunter aus, 
als sei er nicht einmal in der adjektivischen m-Deklination ganz 
sicher.’ Ganz auffallend undeutsch sind besonders die ersten 
zwanzig Seiten; auch Verstésse gegen die Synomymik sind haufig. 
Von offenbaren Sprachwidrigkeiten liesse sich eine hiibsche Bliiten- 
lese geben;* zur Illustration diene nur p. 88: “Dass ... [sie 
Sonette] ... waren, ..., verhinderte sie von vornherein, allge- 
mein verbreitet zu werden,” doch wird man noch weit Elemen- 
tareres finden. An Gemeinplitzen und Ritselspriichen fehlt es 
nicht, die dem Vf., hatte er English geschrieben, wohl nicht unter- 
laufen waren.” “Im allgemeinen beruht die Bedeutung einer 
Dichtung auf ihren inhaltlichen Vorziigen oder Mingeln” erfahren 
wir p. 63, und es folgt eine Auseinandersetzung tiber politische 
Lyrik im allgemeinen und besondern, die dem ersten Satz an Tiefe 
und Originalitét nichts nachgibt. Dunkel oder doch halbdunkel 
bleibt manches. Riickerts Dramen waren Fehlschlige, “obgleich 
sie eine Gattung darstellen, die am allerleichtesten im monarch- 
ischen Staate sich Gehér verschafft”’ (p. 36), soll vermutlich wei 
heissen. 

Nach alle dem ist nur zu wiinschen, dass Dr. Church sein nichstes 
Buch auf englisch abfassen wird, um was er zu bieten hat, wenig- 
stens in ungetriibter Form bieten zu kénnen. Viel ist das in diesem 


7? Fiir die letztern einige Beispiele pp. 43, 45, 57, 58, 82 (DG 12). 
*Vgl. pp. VII, 16, 43 (im Zitat), 82. 

*Vgl. pp. VII, 10, 11, 36, 63, 67. 

10 Vgl. pp. 11, 41, 55, 63, 71, 74f. 
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Fall nun nicht. Das inhaltsvollste Kapitel ist ohne Zweifel ‘ Die 
Entstehung von Riickerts Freiheitslyrik,” pp. 12-35. Mitteilung 
der Tatsachen hitte hier geniigt, am fruchtbringendsten als Artikel 
in einer Zeitschrift. Die grossenteils sehr fleissige Arbeit an der 
Bibliographie wire dann freilich in den Hintergrund getreten, aber 
da Magon an der Arbeit ist, wozu die Miihe? Und was ist es fiir 
eine Bibliographie. Ob sie Vollstaindigkeit erstrebt, ob sie kritisch 
sein will, wird nicht gesagt. Sie scheint in der Tat einfach die 
Gesamtheit der Biicher zu bieten, die Vf. benutzt hat, fiihrt das 
Bekannteste an und lasst das Bekannteste fort. 

Allerdings hatte es nicht dieser Literaturangaben bedurft um zu 
zeigen, wie sporadisch Dr. Church’s Lektiire besonders in Hilfs- 
und Seitengebieten gewesen. Auf p. 37 f. beschaftigt sich Vf. in 
einer Anmerkung (!) mit “ Beeinflussungen” Riickerts. Zu Napo- 
leons Sonnenwende werden wir faktisch wegen der vier Worte “ mit 
Ross und Wagen’”’ (die Situation ist ganz anders) an das jedem 
geliufige Volkslied zu denken bemiiht. Weiter heisst es dann: 
“Eine mehr literarische Beeinflussung ist zu finden bei: Braut 
Leonore . . . Vgl. Biirgers Leonore’’ (sic! beidemal). Es handelt 
sich natiirlich um eine Travestie schlecht und recht. Und so geht 
es noch zwei Nummern fort. Vf. hat recht, wenn er in einigen 
Gedichten eine formale Beeinflussung durch Hans Sachs annimmt. 
Hier aber liegt ein Problem, denn dergl. kommt bei Riickert von 
allen méglichen Dichtern her, und Vf. hatte mindestens ein ganzes 
Kapitel dariiber schreiben kénnen, und kein kleines. 

Der Rest des Buches registriert. Zuniichst Stoffliches. Sorg- 
faltig wird das ganze Material nach gewissen Kategorien gesichtet: 
Verherrlichungen, Anekdoten, Aufrufe usw., erst in statistischer 
Rangfolge, dann als konzentrierte Inhaltsangabe mit reichlichen 
Zitaten. Verglichen wird das Ganze, nicht etwa mit dem Schaffen 
andrer grosser Freiheitsdichter, sondern mit einer Sammlung von 
Flugblattern in Berlin, die “einen allgemeinen wenn auch not- 
wendigerweise etwas beschrinkten Uberblick iiber die politische 
Literatur dieser Jahre geben” (p. 41), und unter denen sich 
auch ‘‘viele’ kleine Gedichtsammlungen finden (p. 42). Einge- 
streut sind dsthetisch-kritische Bemerkungen, sehr belehrend fiir 
den Leser. Einiges ist “niedlich,” andres “recht lustig, z. T. auch 
nicht so gut,” vieles “dde, unbeholfen, geistlos,” usw. Das 
Spielende, Anekdotenhafte zog Riickert am meisten an, wie 
Briefstellen und Zahlen beweisen; wo grosse Ideen vorliegen, waren 
sie Gemeingut der Zeit, ohne in der Darstellung grosse Originalitat 
aufzuweisen (pp. 38, 62). Und dazwischen dann einmal ein so 
richtiger Satz wie der “. . . wie er tiberhaupt in seiner Lyrik 
das Niichstliegende sorglos und unkritisch poetisch ausstattet” 
(p. 43), der fiir Church aber nicht Veranlassung wird tiefer zu grab- 
en und zu suchen, was denn innerlich in Riickert am tiefsten ge- 
reicht habe, was journalistisch war, was Ausdruck. 
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Besser gehts im Kapitel Stilistisches her, wo sich Vf. fast 
ganz auf Statistik beschrinkt. Alle méglichen rhetorischen Figu- 
ren werden aufgesucht und lesbar gruppiert. Die Zusammen- 
stellung der mannigfachen Ausdriicke fiir Fewer ist fiir den psycho- 
logischen Forscher natiirlich weit interessanter als die der patriot- 
ischen und hitte eingehender sein kénnen. “Einige der inter- 
essanteren”’ von Riickerts Neubildungen werden p. 64 gegeben. 
Da erscheint denn auch Weligetiimmel, Moderduft, Flammenrot, 
altergrau, siegestrunken, blutbefleckt. Vi. hat, von mangelnder Be- 
lesenheit in der deutschen Literatur abgesehn, weder Grimm noch 
Adelung oder Campe zu Rate gezogen. 

Hausbacken ist der metrische Teil behandelt. Versmasse, 
Hebungszahlen, Strophenformen usw. usw., werden mit Beleg- 
ziffern vorgefiihrt. Riickerts langst bekanntem Mangel an Stilge- 
fiih! in der Wahl des Metrums wird fast eine Seite gewidmet, 
h nicht unniitz. Zuweilen weiss man freilich nicht 


doch an sich 

einmal, ‘‘welcher Rhythmus gemeint ist,” beklagt sich Church, 
(p. 76). Er wird in Sievers’ Rhythmisch-Melodischen Studien 
(Heidelberg 1912) vielleicht Antwort finden. Allgemein ver- 
schlechtert wiederum die Methode des Vfs., alle Gedichte wahllos 


zu koordinieren und den Dichter nach dem Durchschnitt zu beur- 
teilen, das Bild ungemein. Die deplazierten fisthetischen Anmerk- 
ungen, hier gar zu Einzelwort und -reim, wiederholen sich, obwohl 
der Binkelsingercharakter so vieler Stiicke auf der Hand liegt." 
Die Arbeiten von Dr. Symons Die Behandlung des Reims bet 
Riickert (Berlin 1876, Progr.) und A. W. Grube Der Kehrreim bet 
Goethe, Uhland und Riickert (in Deutsche Volkslieder etc., Iserlohn 
1866) hitten mit Vorteil verwandt werden kénnen. Die ginzliche 
Nichtbeachtung dessen aber, was schon Magon zum Thema vorge- 
bracht," muss hier wie in andern Kapiteln einfach Staunen erregen. 
Dass Vf. schon 1913 geschrieben, iindert garnichts daran. 

Das Schlusswort bringt eine blosse Rekapitulation. Das Beste, 
was noch an dem Buche bleibt, ist Textkritisches, wo mit léblichem 
Eifer einige schwer erreichbare Strophen mitgeteilt werden, und 
der Abdruck von “damaligen Rezensionen der Deutschen Gedich- 
te,” pp. 101-122, die wir in dieser Vollstandigkeit in Amerika kaum 
an jedem Ort vereinigen kénnten. Die Forschung im allgemeinen 
wird trotzdem wohl lieber das Erscheinen des II. Bandes von 
Magons Buch abwarten. 






H. W. NoORDMEYER. 


University of Illinots. 


1! Vel. z. B. Rudolf Gottschall, Portrdts und Studien, I, 139 ff., Magon I. 142. 
2 aao.; ein einziges Beispiel: vgl. tiber Schlegels Einfluss auf das Riickertsche 
Sonett Magon, p. 49 ff., dagegen Ch., p. 74. 
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HEYSE AND HIS PREDECESSORS IN THE THEORY OF 
THE NOVELLE. By Robert McBurney Mitchell. Frank- 
furt a. M. Joseph Baer & Co. 1915. No. 4 of the Ottendorfer 
Series of Germanic Monographs of New York University. 

Although Goethe gave his definition of the movelle a century ago 
and although the problem of the line of demarcation between 
novel and novelle has been occasionally attacked from that time 
on, the majority of critical writers seem to have considered it 
unnecessary (or impracticable) to distinguish sharply between 
the two. Even the novelist and theoretician Freytag in his eulogy 
of prose fiction includes both “the modern novel and its little 
sister, the novelle,”’ without discrimination. 

Most of the historians of German novellistic literature, too, seem 
to have deemed it unnecessary to differentiate, although they 
include the history of the movelle with that of the novel. Rehorn 
devotes forty pages to a discussion of the essential characteristics 
of Roman, Epos and Drama, but he leaves the Novelle out of 
account. Mielke disagrees radically with Rehorn’s views, but does 

set off the novelle as a distinct genre. Neither does Kreyssig. 
Keiter-Kellen, on the other hand, attempts the task, but in most 
laborious fashion. He even delves to the depths of contemplating 
‘sub-differentiations’ such as ‘novelistic narratives’ and ‘narrative 
novellen.’ The grave pedantry of his illustrations is amusing, 
e.g.: “Eine Erzihlung wiid also z. B. damit beginnen, dass der 
Held von Vater und Mutter Abschied nimmt und in die Fremde 
zieht, und wird endigen mit dem Gastmahl und dem Tanz bei 
seiner Hochzeit; eine Novelle dagegen zeigt ihn, sowie sie anhebt, 
etwa gleich mitten in der Wanderung, weit fort in der Fremde, 
gleich in allerlei Reiseabenteuern, und sie ist schon fertig, sowie jeder 
sieht, dass es zu einer Hochzeit kommen miisse, aber bis zur Hoch- 
zeit selbst geht sie gerade nicht fort.’’ Carl Schmitt is apparently 
the only historian of the modern novel who takes Spielhagen’s 
and Heyse’s discussions of the matter into account and thereby 
arrives at fairly satisfactory definitions of Roman, Novelle and 
Erzahlung. 

The monograph of Mr. Mitchell is a very concise and thorough 
study of his theme. It carefully traces out the intermittent dis- 
cussion of German critics extending over almost a century as to 
what the novelle really is and what distinguishes it from the Roman 
and from the Erzd/lung. The contribution to the theory of the 
novelle by each writer in turn is carefully analyzed, special stress 
being laid, of course, upon the Goethean definition (was ist die 
Novelle anders als eine sich ereignete, unerhérte Begebenheit?), 
upon A. W. Schlegel’s discussion, who adds the element of paradox 
or contrast to that of novelty of theme, upon Tieck’s distinction 
of the striking natural phenomenon as the field of the novel in 
contrast to the Romantic element of the miraculous, upon Mundt’s 
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figure of the line as representing the novel and the circle as charac- 
teristic of the wovelle, wpon the clear and concise summary by 
Hettner of the best that his predecessors had done, upon Spiel- 
hagen’s accentuation of fixed or fully developed characters as 
essential to the novelle and of developing characters as the proper 
material for the novel, and finally upon Heyse’s “silhouette and 
falcon” theory, which, although published half a century ago, seems 
to have culminated the discussion and to have practically ended 
it, at least up to the present time. “It is doubtless as definite as 
any inclusive definition of this species can be made as yet.” Those 
critics, too, whose contributions proved of less value (Wilhelm 
Schlegel, Laube, Wienbarg, Grillparzer, Hebbel, Wolff, Biilow, 
Reinbeck, Gutzkow) are given careful consideration and the entire 
paper gives the impression of an unusually exhaustive investiga- 
tion. It is done in forceful English, too, although the transitions 
from English to German (quotations) and vice versa, even within 
the limits of the same sentence, are of such constant recurrence 
as to become disagreeable occasionally. The addition of an index 
of names and of a bibliography—the footnotes, however, are 
excellent—would have added but little to the labor involved ard 
would have greatly facilitated quick reference. 

The writer has clung tenaciously to his subject throughout and 
has steadfastly refused to allow himself to be enticed out upon 
by-paths which must have presented themselves with inviting 
frequency. He rarely cites an example from the rich novellen- 
literature of the Germans, except such as are brought in in the 
numerous quotations. The paper is in no sense a contribution 
to the history of the novelle. It would indeed seem gratuitous 
to criticize a study of this character for not doing more than it 
professes in its title. It fulfils richly the promise it makes, present- 
ing in attractive and compact form a complete survey of the devel- 
opment of the theory of the movelle in the writings of German critics 
and concluding with Storm’s dictum: “die Novelle ist die strengste 
und geschlossenste Form der Prosadichtung, die Schwester des 
Dramas’”’; but it goes no further, and as one lays the book down 
it is with the hope that the writer will continue the line of work for 
which this admirable study has so well equipped him and that he 
will eventually give us further contributions upon the theory, and 
also upon the technique and history of the German novelle, a field 
which in this country at least has been little cultivated. 


S. H. GooDNIcHT. 
University of Wisconsin. 


HARRINGTON AND HIS OCEANA. A Study of a Seventeenth 
Century Utopia and Its Influence in America. By H. F. Rus- 
sell Smith, M. A., Cambridge University Press, 1914. 

It is a pleasant thing to come upon a work whose author has not 
become so enamored of the writer he is considering as to represent 
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the latter as infallible and his productions as faultless. Such a state- 
ment can be made with truth in the case of Russell Smith who has 
undertaken in his Harrington and His Oceana to present an analysis 
of the Oceana and to trace its probable influence on England and 
the governments of other nations. His conclusions are given 
conservatively and his opinions usually with backing and proof. 
And while here and there a slightly phantastic theory is advanced— 
as for instance his reasons for considering Harrington a typical 
American prior to the existence of such a type’—yet on the whole 
Smith keeps on solid ground. 

The literature on the subject of utopias is a large one, yet, 
investigators, for the most part, have occupied themselves with 
a discussion of a few of the better known ideal states. Plato, More, 
and Bacon have received their due share of notice and appreciation, 
while other men of vision and their works of a utopian character 
have been left more in the background. Harrington is one of these. 

Oceana is by no means a well balanced description of an ideal 
state. Like most of his English predecessors in this branch of 
literature, Harrington was too much interested in his own particular 
field to give serious thought to the other vital features of a com- 
munity. More is concerned chiefly with political reform and his 
favorite principle of communism. Bacon is eager to create a race 
of investigators in science, and would according to Rawley* have 
given his Ben Salem a system of laws had his New Atlantis been 
completed. Harrington is so deeply engrossed in the need of 
rotation, the ballot and such legal considerations, that other 
elements just as essential to the life of a nation are omitted; and it 
is thought by some that his intense feeling on these subjects, rather 
than the effects of his imprisonment in later life caused his insanity. 
Education, scientific research, religion, social problems in general 
find little or no place in his work. As Smith says‘ Oceana is 
strictly speaking no utopia at all but a discussion of laws and 
political questions, sufficiently veiled in mythical names to make 
the whole readable. The same might, however, be said almost as 
truly of More’s Utopia in its ill-concealed attack upon the English 
government, and in spite of its name. 

The purpose and mission of the utopia in general has been much 
discussed. Are utopias the wild, unfashioned productions of 
dreamers, who paint pictures for the imagination without hope or 
desire that they shall evcr become realities; or are they more stable 
works seriously meant, and intended to be seriously taken? This 
is a question which has been answered this way or that, by all who 
have occupied themselves with the subject of utopias and ideal 


‘Smith: Harrington and His Oceana, p. 153. 

* Spedding, Heath and Ellis: Life, Letters and Works of Fr. Bacon, III, p. 127, 
preface to the New Atlantis. 
* Schlaraffia Politica. 
‘Smith: Harrington and His Oceana, p. 15. 
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states. Andreas Voigt® thinks that Andreae’s Christianopolis 
should not be taken seriously because the author chooses to put a 
part of it in the form of an allegory. Others comment on the fact 
that Bacon called his utopia “The Fadle of New Atlantis.” Let 
me quote from Russell Smith in the work under discussion at the 
opening of his second chapter*: “ Utopias are generally regarded as 
literary curiosities which have been made respectable by illustrious 
names, rather than as serious contributions to the political problems 
which troubled the age at which they appeared. Plato, the great- 
est of all writers of utopias, in some of the most pathetic words that 
were used in literature, acknowledged in the end that his suggestions 
were impracticable. ‘I don’t think it exists anywhere on earth,’ 
he said of the Republic, ‘but perhaps in heaven it is set up as a 
pattern for him who will to gaze on and by his gaze to make him- 
self like it. It doesn’t matter if it does or can exist.” More 
made no such apology, but as chancellor of England he never 
attempted to introduce the reforms which he had sketched in 
Utopia into the country which he helped to govern. ... But 
Oceana, although in the form of an ideal state, is a work of a 
different type from the Republic or Utopia. It was meant neither 
for the skies nor for some spot on earth that did not exist, but for 
England. Its author had very clearly defined views as to the 
needs of his country, ... ” Itseems to me that while commen- 
tators, as those quoted, have denied the value and serious intent 
of the utopia in general, or in particular cases, the opinions, ex- 
pressed or implied, of the authors themselves and of those imme- 
diately associated with them should carry more weight. 

So we have Bacon’s views with respect to his New Adlantis as 
expressed in a quotation from Rawley, his first biographer, “Cer- 
tainly the model is more vast and high than can possibly be imi- 
tated in all things. Notwithstanding most things therein are 
within men’s power to effect.”* Bacon was too serious minded a 
man (all his works are an indication) to write a fable merely for 
the amusement of his readers. The same may be said of the long 
suffering and much persecuted monk Campanella. His Civitas 
Solis assuredly contains his deepest thought. Andreae, I am con- 
vinced, took some phases of the model of his utopia, Christianopolis, 
from certain features of the government and social conditions of 
Geneva, Switzerland, and he put the principles of his utopia into 
practice himself, so far as conditions would allow, during the latter 
years of his life at Calw on the Nagold and at Stuttgart. His 
choosing the utopian form for his work is made clear from a state- 
ment in one of his fables’ where Truth wandering about nakedly 

5 Voigt: Die Sozialen Utopien, p. 75. 

¢ Pp. 12, 13. 

’ This translation is hardly warranted by the Greek original, and I cannot 
find any standard translation that agrees with it. 

§ Title page of the New Adlantis, III, p. 127. 

* A pologorum Christianorum, Manip. VI no. 29. 
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and complaining of ill-treatment at the hands of those whom she 
would like to assist, is given this advice, “Clothe your form in 
fable and fairy tale and you will be able to do your duty by God and 
man.” 

There is, then, no reason to accept the position of Voigt and the 
others just quoted, to the effect that utopias are not to be taken 
seriously, nor can I agree with the statement of Smith in the 
paragraph referred to. Furthermore, the somewhat unfortunately 
isolated and therefore at least partially misinterpreted quotation 
from Plato’s Republic, also contained in the paragraph, is hardly 
an “acknowledgment of impracticability” of the entire plan on the 
part of Plato, nor is the single statement sufficient to convince one 
that the author despaired of the hope of seeing some of his principles 
put into practice, especially when we remember that the Republic 
was not only Plato’s favorite work, but his most comprehensive, 
the centre around which the others group themselves and the one 
which contains the germ of most of his other writings. In other 
parts of the same production he expresses himself more confidently. 
Assuredly the ideal of his state could not be found short of heaven. 
It is the very purpose of a poet bent on reform, to show an ideal 
to be striven after, not necessarily to be bodily attained. 

More, it is true, did not when chancellor of England “attempt 
to introduce the reforms which he had sketched in his Utopia into 
the country which he helped to govern.” Perhaps the difficulty 
lay in the very fact that he was chancellor. But the whole work in 
its satire and criticism was a leaven intended to reach the vitals 
of English political thought. He could not under the circumstances, 
be too free with suggestions of democratical changes in a monarchy. 

I have given instances above of utopias intended to improve 
society, whose principles of education and social and political reform 
actually did get into the life of the nation. Oceana is not, then, to 
be considered unique in this respect. 

Harrington's Rota Club® was as Smith says a novelty in that its 
meetings were thrown open to the general public and admitted 
any one whose curiosity might lead him to be present. Yet 
the regular membership was restricted and organized with officers 
elected. It is not necessary to go to the academies which Har- 
rington visited in Italy to find his model. I should like to call 
attention to two groups of men, scholars for the most part, whose 
pioneer work in the forming of societies of this type was of great 
value. 

The one group was that of Robert Boyle and the meetings 
took place regularly, though sometimes under difficulties, at London 
as early as 1645 and at Oxford, 1648. These meetings are spoken 
of as the “Invisible College’ and the “ Philosophical College” and 
are mentioned often in Boyle’s correspondence of the years 1646 and 


1° Smith: Harrington and His Oceana, p. 101f. 
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1647." The cause of the forming of these groups was a longing on 
the part of the members to reform society and state, and their 
purpose was to have a recognized organization whose efforts 
should actually bring these reforms about. The members per- 
severed in spite of war and troubled times until their end was 
attained. The actual beginning of the Royal Society of London 
must be taken to be the year 1660, while the charter was not granted 
by Charles II until 1662." As Harrington had conceived of and 
planned his club meetings as early as 1656, the Royal Society could 
hardly be mentioned as an influence. Boyle’s meetings, on the 
other hand, being not like the Royal Society almost entirely of a 
scientific nature, and antidating Harrington’s Rota Club more than 
a decade, may well have borne a closer relation. It is here of inter- 
est to note that William Petty who attended the Rota Club and is 
mentioned as Harrington’s most ardent follower, was a member 
of the London group of investigators and later, 1648, helped found 
the organization at Oxford which was known as the Philosophical 
College for a generation after 1651. 

The second group of interest in this connection came even 
nearer to Harrington’s ambitions. The moving spirits this time 
were Samuel Hartlib and John Dury, the one a German and the 
other Scotch. Their plans for reform, like Harrington’s, were also 
drawn from the Continent—though their direct source was Ger- 
many as his was chiefly Venice. They occupied themselves with 
social and educational questions in particular and held regular 
meetings as early as 1641 in London. It was primarily through 
Hartlib’s efforts that the educator Comenius was called to England 
to address Parliament. Inasmuch as a number of the members 
of the Rota had academic interests rather than political, and since 
also their discussions were often of an academic nature, I can hardly 
agree with Smith” that the Rota is the first organization of its 
kind in London. 

A few inconsistencies in the Oceana might be pointed out which 
Mr. Smith in his study either passes over or slightly misinterprets. 
I have already stated that Harrington neglects certain elements of 
importance for an ideal state. Education of youth is very scantily 
outlined and that of girls entirely omitted. The latter fact, says 
Mr. Smith, is not remarkable as Harrington was too much of a 
classical enthusiast to assign any functions to women, except the 
most trivial.” Harrington’s lack of breadth in this as well as in 
other matters already referred to is to be regretted. The utopian 


4 J. and F. Rivington: Complete Works of Robert Boyle, I, pp. 17, 20, 24. 

2 Sprat: History of the Royal Society of London, pp. 58, 59. 

% Smith: Harrington and His Oceana, pp. 101 f. 

For a fuller discussion of the relation of these meetings of groups of scholars 
to the Royal Society of London, as also for further reference to utopias of the 17th 
century, I would suggest certain chapters of my Christianopolis, published by the 
Oxford University Press. 

Smith: Harrington and His Oceana, p. 69. 
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works and the teachings of Samuel Hartlib, John Dury and Samuel 
; Gott (all writers, by the way, on English soil and at least partially 
contemporary with Harrington) are broader, and admit in a more 
reasonable way the responsibilities of education toward girls. It 
is pleasing to note the recognition given girls and women in the 
j utopia of Samuel Gott" in contrast with the absence of all mention 
of them in Oceana. 

Harrington’s attitude toward the Jews and toward Ireland is a 
little out of harmony with the fairness of an ideal government. 
“Jews and idolators” are to have no religious toleration.” Scot- 
land and Ireland are to be given an independent government and 
their own laws.'* Yet in his Oceana'® he advocates “planting 

Jews into Panopea (i.e. Ireland), the soft mother of a slothful and 
" | pusillanimous people,” allowing the Jews their own rites to attract 
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them and thereby making the island taxable to the extent of four 


j million pounds annually! _ , 

] Again, Harrington quotes Francis Bacon quite often in support 
of his own views of government; yet in his defense before the com- 

. mission of nobles appointed by Charles, he fails to recognize Bacon 

. : or More. “My lord, there is not any public person or any magis- 

. trate that has written in politics worth a button. All they that 

a have been excellent in this way have been private men, as pri- 


vate, my lord, as myself. There is Plato, there is Aristotle, 
there is Livy, there is Machiavel.’”*° It is hardly surprising that 
“his pleas were unavailing and met with no response.” 

Harrington stands firmly for good laws as far more necessary than 
good men.” The latter may be dispensed with, the former never. 
He limits pursuits of youth to “agriculture, manufacture and 
merchandise.” (Agriculture is also the chief occupation in More.)* 
Rhetoric, oratory and so on are of value only so far as they improve 
the ability to debate in the senate.* These are in my opinion a 
few of the undesirable points in the Oceana which Mr. Smith fails 
to comment upon. In other instances he is as careful to point out 
the weaknesses as the strong points of Harrington and his Oceana. 

The chapters on the influence of Harrington in America and in 
France are solid and contain some valuable information. Especi- 
ally true is his criticism that American historians have taken too 
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% Nova Solyma, an interesting utopian romance in six books, published in 
1648. The author shows a careful study of and a deep interest in the soci 
and educational problems of his day. 

17 Oceana, Morley’s, in Ideal Commonwealths, p. 291. 

1* Smith: Harrington and His Oceana, p. 67. Harrington: Political A phor- 
& isms, p. 518. Bruton, “Diary,” iii, 238. 

9% P. 415. 

2° Smith: Harrington and His Oceana, p. 1235. 

: 2 Oceana, pp. 184, 207. 

2 Oceana, p. 352. 

% More: Utopia, p. 40. 

* Oceana, p. 331. 
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narrow a view of their own country’s history. Those who have 
a broader knowledge of facts than the average are hampered by 
personal or national prejudice. 
Fewrx E. HELp. 
Miami University. 


%* Smith: Harrington and His Oceana, p. 154. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 
By Allene Gregory, Ph.D., New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1915. $1.75. 

In this volume Miss Gregory has contributed materially to our 
scanty knowledge of the body of minor fiction in the eighteenth 
century. Admitting that the Revolutionary novelists considered 
“can not escape the condemnation of mediocrity,” she justifies 
her study of them historically “as a means of gaining insight 
into the intellectual and (in a broad sense, spiritual) life of a his- 
torical period.’’ She says in her preface, ‘The real value of the 
novels we are about to consider lies not in their intrinsic merit, 
but in the illustration they offer of the practise of Revolutionary 
ethics, as conceived by its sympathizers and opponents. They 
are a frank give-and-take criticism disguised as fiction; and in the 
course of them many values are made plain which the metaphysical 
treatises somewhat obscured.” 

The study opens with an introductory chapter explaining and 
justifying the “economic interpretation of literature.” Here the 
author seems to suffer from a strange obsession as to the novelty 
and debatability of the historical method as applied to literature. 
She quotes a “ Note” by Professor Gates to Dr. Hancock’s French 
Revolution and the English Poets, “urging the extension of the 
historical method in criticism,’ and expatiates upon this text, 
ignoring the fact that Dr. Hancock’s book appeared in 1899, and 
that during the sixteen years since that date the historical method 
has attained fairly general recognition in this country. The old 
exclamatory method of “appreciative” study may linger still in 
the class rooms of sentimentalists of a former generation, but the 
vogue seems too definitely on the wane to justify such a plea as the 
following: 

“Tf history has been so incalculably the gainer through the adoption of this 

method, the question naturally occurs whether literature may not share in the 

results of this new accession of fact. One would fancy this suggestion a matter 
of course requiring no comment or justification, except for the fact that it is 

so seldom acted upon, except in the most superficial manner.” (p. 2) 

The “Romantic Critic’ set up as an opponent of the economic 
interpretation of literature seems rather a man of straw. We 
doubt whether today it would be easy to find a man worth convert- 
ing who would wilfully ignore the sociological implications of Shel- 
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ley’s poetry, or deny that “the study of the history of literature 
might be enriched through a closer alliance with the study of the 
economic and industrial conditions, not merely as they are included 
in the general history of events, but considered as direct influences.” 
(Pp. 12-13) Yet to convert such a critic is part of the task Miss 
Gregory sets herself, as she finally sums up the purpose of her study: 
“In the following study of the tendenz novels of Revolutionary England, we 
shall endeavour to illustrate to some extent the practical application of the 
method here suggested. Toa consideration of the English history of the French 
Revolutionary philosophy and of the stimulus given to English radicalism by 
the example of France, we shall add some observation of the social maladjust- 
ments arising from the Industrial Revolution and their influence on the thought 
of the time.” (pp. 13-14) 

In so far as the author fulfills definitely and convincingly the 
analytic and synthetic task she has entered upon, her work is 
amply justified; where her treatment of the novels tends toward 
unsupported generalizations or uninterpreted accumulation of fact, 
it is less successful. 

The book opens with a chapter on the background of events and 
ideas, goes on to a detailed consideration of the life and work of 
the three major Revolutionary novelists, Holcroft, Godwin, and 
Shelley, and follows this by an interesting chapter on the less known 
anti-Revolutionary novels such as George Walker’s The Vagabond, 
or, Whatever is Just is Equal, but Equality not Always Just (1799), 
a “best seller” in its time; Charles Lucas’s The Infernal Quixote: 
A Tale of the Day (1801), which “did Godwin and his followers the 
honour of believing them sincerely mad”; The Fair Methodist, or 
Such Things Are (1794) an anonymous novel which contains 
“numerous passages directed against all forms of belief in which 
faith and emotional experience are considered as an equivalent 
for works”; and a number of other significant but almost unknown 
works. Then follows discussion of later radicals, chief among them 
Robert Bage; and under “Novels Representing Miscellaneous 
Novelists” appear again a large number of unfamiliar names which 
the student of the period will greet with interest. 

A chapter on “Some Typical Lady Novelists of the Revolution” 
considers the work of the three more important women, Mrs. Inch- 
bald, Mrs. Opie, and Mrs. Charlotte Smith, and a group of lesser 
note. This is followed by what is perhaps the livest chapter in the 
book, that on ‘The French Revolution and the Rights of Women,” 
centering around the life and writings of Mary Wollstonecraft. A 
short chapter on the effect of the French Revolution on the poets 
and dramatists follows; and then comes a concluding chapter which 
summarizes briefly and sharply the course of the preceding study, 
and sets forth certain conclusions about the relation of specific 
authors to their time. Appended is a “List of Plays Showing 
Tendencies Influenced by the French Revolution”—a dubious bit 
of phrasing—a bibliography, and an index. 

The initial chapter on the background of ideas seems of uncer- 
tain value. It contains a very sketchy account, replete with 
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unaccredited facts, dates, and generalizations, of the march of 
events in France and England from the reign of Louis XIV to 
the fall of Napoleon; and of the progress of thought through two 
centuries. If such an account is to be short it must be extraord- 
inarily sharp in outline to hold the attention at all; but in this 
case it appears merely a succession of undifferentiated abstractions 
which would mean little to a reader not otherwise informed, 
and prove of little value to one capable of understanding it. This 
discussion suffers from the unincisive, undifferentiated quality of 
the author’s style whenever she attempts generalized exposition, 
a quality that is in marked contrast to the vigor and intensity of 
her style on other occasions. 

The place of first importance among the Revolutionary novelists 
is given, not to Godwin, but to Thomas Holcroft, whom Miss Greg- 
ory considers “‘ decidedly the more independent and original thinker 
of the two. ... A truer representative of the Revolutionary 
ideals” (p. 48). In his Anna St. Ives she sees “one of the earliest 
and fullest popular expressions of the Revolution in any form. 
Certainly the earliest and fullest in fiction” (p. 48). That the 
novel is the earliest fu// expression in fiction seems probable at 
present, but if the term “Revolutionary philosophy” is to be 
interpreted with any elasticity, much of this doctrine must have 
been expressed in earlier novels such as Brooke’s Fool of Quality 
(1766-1770) of which Miss Gregory takes little account. I have 
found, moreover, the seed of much of the later theory in a novel 
by Mrs. Mary Mitchell Collyer, Letters from Felicia to Char- 
lotte (Vol. I, 1744; Vol. II, 1749) which has led me to suspect that 
later investigation of the little explored mass of minor fiction 
published in the middle of the century may show more ample 
manifestation of ideas which found later florescence. Miss Gregory 
herself asserts that ““Not one element of importance came into 
English radical thought through Rousseau and the Encyclopaedists 
which had not been there already. The main doctrines of the 
Revolution had been familiar to English philosophers since the 
time of Cromwell at least” (p. 40). 

In the case of each of the novelists of importance the author gives 
a more or less documented biography—in the case of the women 
novelists, in particular, freely seasoned with gossip; and then a 
resumé of each novel. These summaries are valuable to many 
students not so fortunate as to have access to certain rare volumes 
Miss Gregory has consulted. It must be said that at times these 
summaries are so sprightly as to make one dread unintentional 
bias. With them goes some comment of an analytical sort, but 
at times less than the reader might desire. Even at the end of 
the chapter devoted solely to Thomas Holcroft, we are left without 
a firm grasp on clearly defined points at which he reflected Revolu- 
tionary philosophy. It might have been better to have followed the 
discussion of each author or group by a fuller analytic summary, 
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or to have supplied in the course of the discussion more categorical 
comment, rather than to have left to a concluding chapter the 
analysis of the philosophical position of the authors and a syn- 
thesis of the relation of fiction to the life of the time. 

The treatment of Shelley does not seem adequate to the import- 
ance ascribed to him as one of the three “true and orthodox ex- 
ponents of Revolutionary doctrines.’’ The analysis of the ideas 
in Godwin’s novels, however, is better, since these ideas are dis- 
cussed definitely as regards their relation to the “Victim of So- 
ciety” theory, economic theory, education, and culture. The 
substitution of the title ‘The Egoist”’ or “The Sentimental In- 
dividualist” for Godwin’s characteristic theme, usually termed the 
“Victim of Society,” does not seem happy, since “The Egoist” 
suggests Meredith and a rather different connotation, and “The 
Sentimental Individualist” applies only to one character in a 
book, whereas in Caleb Williams both major and minor characters 
illustrate the ‘Victim of Society” thesis. In the chapter on the 
anti-Revolutionary novels, Miss Gregory touches upon one of the 
paradoxes of the Romantic Movement, in that although senti- 
mentalism and Pure Reason “would seem to be at opposite poles 
of thought,” yet “It is at about the same time (the close of the 
seventeenth century) that both sentimentalism and scepticism 
began to make their influence felt in English literature.” (p. 147) 
Might not this parallelism be explained in most cases,—as has been 
suggested before, I imagine,—by the fact that both the doc- 
trine of Pure Reason and of the Sentimental reaction were appeals 
to the freedom of the individual, unhampered by the restraints of 
authority? Another “puzzling element in the thought of the 
eighteenth century” which Miss Gregory puts before us is the 
simultaneous development of Methodism and of rationalism as 
represented by Hume. Here again one might suggest that these 
two elements represent two types of reaction, suited to two types of 
temperament, on “the dry bones of Establishment” (p. 148). An 
instance of the discussion of these two types of reaction and a 
timely compromise between them appears in the novel by Mrs. 
Collyer, Letters from Felicia to Charlotte, previously mentioned. 

As has been said, the chapter on “The French Revolution and 
the Rights of Women” has the greatest interest—aside from the 
bibliographical contribution of the study as a whole. It opens 
with a resumé of successive changes in the attitude toward women: 
“English literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries falls into three 
general classifications: (1) panegyrics of woman in the abstract and lives of 
distinguished women; (2) discussion of the relative merits of the sexes, and 
defense of women’s logical right to enter various professions; and (3) rules of 
conduct for ladies.’’ (p. 232) 

The eighteenth century saw the appearance in 1739 of a 

“significant article in the Craftsman’s Magazine pointing out the waste involved 
in keeping single women of the middle class untrained and unemployed. The 
writer advocates ‘making women as useful and capable of maintaining them- 
selves as men, and preventing them from becoming old maids!” (p. 233) 
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Then the “first of the militants” wrote a “spirited little volume 
entitled Woman not Inferior to Man (etc.) signed “ Sophia, a Gentle- 
woman,’”’ which was answered by “‘A Gentleman” with Man Su- 
perior to Woman: AVindication of Man’s Natural Right over the 
Woman. “Sophia’”’ replied to this with some temper and some 
success. Dr. Gregory, Dr. Fordyce, and Mrs. Chapone wrote on 
the education of girls later in the century. Finally appeared Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s Vindication of the Rights of Women: 

“Perhaps no single book cut so deep into the mind of the time as this. Every- 
where it was hailed with storms of protest. . . . It was one of those in- 
evitable books that crystallize a tendency in their time. Mary Wollstone- 
craft became the symbol of a certain form of unrest.” (pp. 238-239) 

Miss Gregory accords full consideration to this woman as “a 
living figure in literature,’”’ as one who “‘has been honoured and 
bitterly attacked, but never with indifference; loved and hated but 
never forgotten.”’ There follows a vivid and interesting bio- 
graphical sketch, not documented, and suggesting an amount of 
sympathy on the part of her biographer which might involve par- 
tisanship. Considerable discussion is given of her work: two 
tendenz novels, a fantastic tale, and a book of children’s stories. 
Of the novels Miss Gregory says: 

“Tt is safe to say that Mary Wollstonecraft has grasped certain principles of 
tendenz novel writing more fully than any of the other novelists we have con- 
sidered so far. With most of them purpose appears to be incidental. The 
method is to construct a plot at random and then allow the characters to in- 
dulge in an occasional political or philosophical discussion. . . . Mary 
Wollstonecraft, on the contrary, having decided to make society aware by means 
of a novel, of its injustice to women, goes about it with her characteristic di- 
rectness. . . . There are passages that preach, of course; there are whole 
chapters of special pleading introduced; but always the plot is the main ar- 
gument.”” (p. 254. 

That the main purpose in Caleb Williams, for instance, is of the 
inorganic type, however, many readers will not agree. 

This chapter is effective, entertaining writing, and serves to 
bring together material, some of it unfamiliar, in a valuable way. 
Yet we feel here, as in the case of the chapters on Godwin and 
Holcroft, that the discussion of important personages that ad- 
mittedly varies from the accepted opinion in some respects, needs 
to strive more to convince through acceptable evidence, than to 
persuade; especially when the vehicle of the discussion is a doctoral 
dissertation. As it is, however, this interesting chapter seems in 
general to be of literary rather than scientific value. In its present 
form it can hardly be the stuff of which authentic history is made. 

The value of the few pages devoted to a resumé of the effect of 
the French Revolution on the poets and dramatists, made up, for 
the most part, of quotations from able books already devoted to 
the subject, is questionable, since it adds nothing new and is mark- 
edly superficial. The section on the French Revolution and the 
dramatists is more legitimate, since many of the men and women 
considered wrote both tendenz novels and plays. Perhaps the 
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author will later use the material of this section with the valuable 
bibliography of plays, as a nucleus for a discussion proportionate to 
the importance of the subject. 

The book seems, then, a contribution of significance as a col- 
lection of rare and illuminating examples of the expression of Revo- 
lutionary philosophy in English fiction in the years 1780-1820. 
Miss Gregory has apparently tapped rich resources in this country 
which many students of early English fiction had never guessed 
at. The scantiness of our bibliographical knowledge of eighteenth 
century fiction as a whole stands revealed by the wealth this volume 
discovers in the last twenty years of the century. 

In view of this importance of the bibliographical data, it is to 
be regretted that Miss Gregory’s bibliography does not line up 
for us the many titles enumerated in her chapters on the anti- 
Revolutionary novels, the minor Revolutionists, and the rights of 
women novels. The student interested in this rare material is 
forced to search it out page by page throughout the chapters, where- 
as the fairly well-known works of Godwin, Bage, Mrs. Opie, etc., 
are carefully listed. The bibliography as a whole suffers, also, 
from the fact that such authors as are represented are not alpha- 
betically arranged. The index, moreover, is inadequate, since the 
novels are not listed under both author and title: Adelina Mow- 
bray, for instance, is listed only under Mrs. Opie; certain novels 
mentioned in the text are not in the index: e.g., The Fool of Quality 
mentioned on page 169; and reference is not made in the index to 
references in the bibliography. 

Our query, finally, is, why Miss Gregory did not either extend 
her study chronologically or limit her title. What she has really 
given us is a study of the tendenz novels in the years 1780-1820, 
rather than a complete study of the expression in the English novel 
of the philosophy of the Revolution. The book does not at any 
point deal specifically with the French Revolution, but deals rather, 
and quite legitimately, with the expression in fiction during a limited 
period of doctrines that had been growing up in England for a cen- 
tury or more. For instance, the influence of Rousseau—or what 
generally passes for his influence—which she considers fully and 
specifically in the novels at the end of the century, appeared in 
the novels before 1780, as in Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling (1771), 
and Brooke’s Fool of Quality (1766-1770); moreover, the influence 
of certain progenitors of Rousseau, e.g., the poet Thomson, are 
reflected in Mrs. Collyer’s Felicia to Charlotte in 1744, in specific 
matters of educational and social theory, sentimentalism, and 
“back to nature” propaganda. Miss Gregory’s study deals with 
the novels that probably gave the fullest expression to these theo- 
ries and feelings which, I believe, had in the first part of the cen- 
tury more positive existence than is frequently assumed: which, 
moreover, received treatment in fiction at least as early as 1744, 
and possibly earlier. 

HELEN SARD HUGHES. 
The University of Chicago. 
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COMMON CONDITIONS, edited by Tucker Brooke; Yale and 
Oxford, the University Press, 1915. 

There is evidence of the slow, silent passage of rare books from 
England to America in the fact that the authoritative edition of the 
important romantic comedy Common Conditions has been pub- 
lished in America from copies owned in America. In the past 
two decades many of our private and semi-public libraries have 
been enriched with Tudor and Stuart quartos, until the busi- 
ness of scholarly collation may often be carried on without leaving 
our shores or sending abroad for facsimiles. The Elizabethan 
Club of Yale is known to possess early editions of English drama, 
among which it numbers the only complete copy of Common Con- 
ditions. In editing this play Professor Tucker Brooke has is- 
sued the first number of a series of Elizabethan Club Reprints 
which doubtless proposes to publish the unique members of the 
fine collection. 

Until recently Common Conditions was known to the world 
only in a mutilated copy defective by several leaves at beginning 
and end, the copy reprinted by Brandl in his Quellen des welt- 
lichen Dramas. This quarto was for eighty years in the library 
of the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth House, until in 1914 it 
passed into the hands of H. E. Huntington, of New York. The 
Elizabethan Club quarto comes from Lord Mostyn’s library at 
Mostyn Hall, whither it probably was brought toward the end of 
the seventeenth century. The two copies are not the same, for 
the distribution of lines is different and there are, according to 
Professor Brooke, “about two hundred significant variations in 
wording or typography.”’ The Elizabethan Club quarto is clearly 
the older, for it contains more abbreviated spellings and its text 
is more accurate to the sense, in places where the Chatsworth 
quarto has erred through hasty copying. By supplying the title 
page, 212 lines at the beginning, and 260 at the end,' the elder 
edition has added materially to our knowledge of the play. We 
learn, for instance, that Brandl’s identification of Lomia with Con- 
ditions is false. The title page conveys the important news that 
the play is ““drawne out of the most famous historie of Galiarbus, 
Duke of Arabia, and of the good and eeuill successe of him and his 
two children, Sedmond his sun, and Clarisia his daughter.”” Where 
the story of Galiarbus was to be found is now unknown; but it is 
valuable to know that this primitive essay in romantic comedy 
is a dramatization of a novel, for therby an explanation is suggested 
for the vagaries of the singular plot, which is essentially unthea- 
trical. Moreover, Common Conditions now appears as another 
link between the later romantic drama and the medieval romantic 
prose tales, along with William Cornish’s Troilus and Cressida 
and Richard Edwards’s Palemon and Arcite. 


1 Professor Brooke’s figures are not accurate. Brandl’s reprint begins with 
line 212 and goes to line 1644, leaving 260 lines to the end (i.e. to line 1904), 
not 259. The 1432 lines between 212 and 1644 are equivalent to Brandl’s 
1421 lines, so that Brandl is 11 lines off in his count, instead of 2. 
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It is in the matter of ‘plot, however, that the new edition con- 
tributes most. We learn that Galiarbus, “the olde Duke of Ara- 
bia,”” has been expelled from his native land by King Arbaccus 
through the machinations of certain parasites. He leaves behind 
him his two children, Clarisia and Sedmond, but these take also 
to flight on learning that the same enemies are preparing destruc- 
tion for them. The bearer of the news is Common Conditions, 
the vice, who acts both as friend and fiend to most of the persons 
in the play. It was he who stirred up the suspicions of Arbaccus 
against Galiarbus and secured his banishment. This brings us 
to the scene of the tinkers with which Brandl’s reprint opens. The 
brother and sister are separated: Sedmond to wander about as 
Nomides pursued by the unwelcome love of Sabia; Clarisia to make 
her way into Phrygia, where she finds a mate in Lamphedon, the 
king’s son. The lovers, fleeing from the king’s wrath, are cap- 
tured by pirates under the leadership of Conditions, Lamphedon 
is cast overboard, and Clarisia is taken away by Conditions, os- 
tensibly to be sold to the outlaw Cardolus, but really to be put 
under the protection of the benevolent knight Leostines. Lam- 
phedon, meanwhile, makes his way to Cardolus, defeats him, 
finds that Clarisia is not in his castle, and is thereupon directed 
by Conditions to Leostines. Nomides, arriving somehow at the 
court of Leostines, falls in love with his sister Clarisia, now dis- 
guised under the name of Metrea, but fares no better at her hands 
than Sabia has done at his. Clarisia, despairing of reunion with 
Lamphedon, has resigned herself to fate and begs of Leostines 
only the boon of living a maid, her decent behavior so affecting 
her master that he adopts her as his heir. At this point the Brandl 
version ceases. The newly recovered ending upsets all the theo- 
ries which critics have held, for it is abrupt and calamitous. Lam- 
phedon regains Clarisia, and the two are on the point of fleeing 
together when Lomia, Clarisia’s foolish maid, reveals their plans 
to Leostines. A cup of poison is the unexpected consummation 
of their woes. But still more surprising, just as Clarisia drains 
the cup, and before the fortunes of Sedmond and Sabia have been 
arranged, the Epilogue brings the play to a close by pleading 
that time enough has already been spent to weary ihe audience. 
The ending is sudden and strange, best explicable perhaps on the 
ground that the play was never put on the stage, but was merely 
a literary exercise in transmuting a tedious romance into drama- 
ticform. What ultimately became of the various persons, whether 
the poison turned out to be no poison and Lamphedon and Clarisia 
were eventually joined, can only be learned by discovering the 
prose tale of Galiarbus. 

To literary merit, as plays are usually judged, Common Condi- 
tions can put forward no claims. Its plot is a series of bunglings 
rising to a masterpiece of ineptitude. Compared to the drama of 
its time it is mean, for in character drawing, construction, and 
general imaginative impulse it ranks below the best of the popular 
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interludes, like The Nice Wanton and Res Publica; whereas in 
Edward’s Damon and Pithias and still more in his lost Palemon 
and Arcite the literature possessed romantic drama of a superior 
kind. There has been a good deal of talk about the place of Com- 
mon Conditions in the development of romantic drama, yet it 
still remains to be proved, I think, that this play or its fellows was 
productive of much influence. Because of its use of prose sources 
and its clinging to some of the characteristics of the old popular 
comedy it has its interest for the student of drama. 

But I find much more interest in another direction, namely, 
in the provoking triangle formed by this play with Cambises and 
Clyomon and Clamydes. The drift of speculation has been to link 
these plays together in pairs, as Professor Kittredge has joined 
Clyomon and Cambises.2_ Professor Brooke is the first one, I be- 
lieve, to suggest, however cautiously, that they may all be the work 
of Preston. This is an hypothesis which deserves respect. A 
thorough comparison may bring conclusive proof of an alliance 
which is now dubiously circumstantial. For the likenesses which 
Professor Brooke has gathered the reader may consult his Ap- 
pendix. Granting a relationship between the three, we find that 
Common Conditions stands as a link between the other two, which 
themselves have not much in common save the verbal parallel 
which Professor Kittredge has noted. The bonds are strongest 
between Clyomon and Conditions; indeed the plays are so alike 
in incident, structure, characters, and feeling that one cannot es- 
cape from the conviction that they are by the same hand. They 
are indeed greatly like twin brothers. They have this in common, 
moreover, that they are both dramatizations of romantic narra- 
tives.’ Again, an examination of the two prologues shows a paral- 
lelism which may have meaning. 

Clyomon and Clamydes: 

“And doubting nought right Courteous all, in your accustomed woont 

And gentle eares, our Author he, is prest to bide the brunt 

Of bablers tongues, to whom he thinks, as frustrate all his toile, 

As peereles taste to filthy Swine, which in the mire doth moile. 

Well, what he hath done for your delight, he gaue not me in charge, 

The Actors come, who shall expresse the same to you at large.”’ 
Common Conditions: 

“For thus wee do perswade our selues, if simple Authors skill 

Should Seneca exceede in verse, or Ouids pleasant quill: 

Or could tell more then Tullies wit, eke Homer put a side, 

Yet do wee deeme some Momus would him skorne, mocke, & deride. 

But as he doth deepe low descend from these right famous wights: 

So doth he stand in redines to bare those Momus spights. 

Yet staies him on this steadfast hope, the wise his simple paine 

Will well except, and that is all that hee dooth seeke to gaine. 

Let this for preface you suffice, the actours redy stand, 

Your patience ernestly wee craue to proceede out of hand.” 


2 Journal of Germanic Philology, II p. 8. 
$See the title page of Common Conditions and the prologue of Clyomon. 
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It is such links as these which I would expect to find multiplied 
on examining the two plays. As I have said, the relationship be- 
tween Common Conditions and Cambises is not so close, for the 
plots are quite different, and furthermore Cambises uses allegori- 
cal personages in the old morality style as the other plays do not. 
But there are links here too, the most notable being the verbal 
parallel with Clyomon. It may be significant that both prologues 
to Cambises and Common Conditions mention Tully and Seneca 
with respect, and it is certainly worthy of consideration that the 
opening scenes of the two plays show identical construction; that 
is, we are given first an expository scene to start the play, then a 
long soliloquy by the Vice, and upon that a comic scene between 
three rogues whose names ring like an echo,—Huff, Ruff, and Snuff 
in Cambises, and Shift, Drift, and Unthrift in Common Conditions. 
Furthermore, as Professor Brooke has pointed out, much the same 
kind of quarrel occurs in each play at this point. 

These links are not fully convincing, but their argument col- 
ectively is pretty strong, enough to yous the thorough investi- 
gation I have proposed. The most notable likeness common to 
the three plays, however, I have not touched on, namely, the strong 
resemblance of the three vices, Ambidexter in Cambises, Subtle 
Shift in Clyomon, and Common Conditions. These persons have 
the quality of being neither quite good nor quite bad, but a mixture 
of both, mischievous sprites who constantly change masters and 
get people into trouble for the sake of getting them out again, 
in all cases for no reason whatever. It is their ambidexterity and 
their readiness to embrace both good and evil that set them apart 
from their cousins of the late vice-plays. They talk and act too 
much the same to be satisfactorily explained by any theory of 
tradition. Among the recovered portions of Common Conditions 
is given the fullest analysis of this vice psychology in the three 
plays. Conditions thus explains himself (line 157): 

. there are two sorts of conditions as I ges. 
For there are good and eeuell conditions the truth to confesse. 

And to which of these twaine think you disposed am I ? 

If I should say to good conditions you would reply. 

On the contrary side, if I should say to euell I did cleaue, 

Then euery Iack would thrust me out of dores streight by ye sleeue. 

And therfore for my owne aduantage beleeue me you may, 

As nere as I can ile vse a mediocritie by the way. 

And Mediocritie is my name though condicions they mee call, 

Nere kind to dame fortune to raise and to let fall.”’ 
It thus appears that the vice in this play is a rough embodiment of 
luck, as the vice in Appius and Virginia is the rough embodiment 
of man’s evil passions. 

It remains only to commend the publishers for the excellence of 
the paper and press work, and to speak of the edition. The faith- 
fulness of the text to the original we shal] have to take on trust, 
but there is every evidence of care. ‘The notes are thorough and 
scholarly. Professor Brooke’s comments at large on the play 
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are contained in the Introduction, which deals with matters of 
textual history and general appreciation, and the first Appendix, 
where the editor goes into the question of authorship. As I have 
said, he inclines to believe that this play along with Clyomon and 
Clamydes was written by Thomas Preston, author of Cambises. 
It is a pity that he has not gone more thoroughly into this important 
problem with the desire of arriving at a definite conclusion. Every 
opportunity should be seized of binding together more firmly the 
floating population of our pre-Shakespearean drama, of putting 
flesh and bones into the shadowy personalities of the early drama- 
lusts. 








Harotp NewcomsB HILLEBRAND. 
University of Illinoi 


THE VILLAIN AS HERO. A Review of a Review 

The author of a book experiences a certain satisfaction in read- 
ing a review which centres criticism upon the point which he con- 
siders of most importance, even though the criticism be unfavor- 
able. Of the reviews of The Villain As Hero which I have read, 
Professor Cooper’s is the only one which recognizes the “main- 
spring of the dissertation” to be an attempt to examine Aristotle’s 
generalization respecting the unfitness of the villain for the place 
of tragic hero by applying this generalization to various English 
tragedies. But Professor Cooper is mistaken in believing that my 
dissatisfaction with that generalization was due solely to my mis- 
interpretation of a single term in it, and that had I used By- 
water’s translation of the Poetics, instead of Butcher’s, I should 
have altered my conclusions. 

The conclusions which I drew as the result of my study of Eng- 
lish tragedies were that other emotions than pity and fear are tragic, 
that a villain under certain conditions may arouse tragic emotion, 
and that, consequently, Aristotle’s generalization is not altogether 
valid. The main point in Professor Cooper’s criticism is that if 
I had known that the term #:Aav@pwrov, which Aristotle uses to 
describe the emotional effect of the downfall of .a villain, meant 
“the human feeling in one,” instead of “the moral sense,’ as 
Butcher translates it, 1 should have conceded that “Aristotle 
does recognize the success by some of the later Greek poets in 
doing what Shakespeare subsequently did with the clever vil- 
lain and the brave wrong-doer in Richard III and Macbeth.” Pro- 
fessor Cooper thus assumes that the basis of my work is a dis- 
satisfaction with the term “moral sense” as an interpretation of 
our emotional response to the fate of villainy, and not dissatis- 
faction with the limitation of the tragic emotions to pity and fear; 
and that, the real meaning of Aristotle’s term being now before 
me, I am willing to accept the phrase “the human feeling in one” 
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in place of the term “tragic” as precisely the phrase to describe 
the emotion aroused by the downfall of Richard III and Macbeth. 
Both of these assumptions are ill-founded. 

Perhaps I can render more clear the issues upon which Professor 
Cooper and I clash if I place together for ready reference the pas- 
sages in Aristotle that contain the terms and generalizations under 
dispute. It is understood, of course, that Aristotle considers 
tragic emotion to consist of pity and fear only. The two pas- 
sages that deal with the fitness of the villain for the place of hero 
are thus translated by Butcher: 


“Nor, again, should the downfall of the utter villain be exhibited. A plot 
of this kind would doubtedless satisfy the moral sense, but it would inspire 
neither pity nor fear; for pity is aroused by unmerited misfortune, fear by the 
misfortune of a man like ourselves. Such an event, therefore, will be neither 
pitiful nor terrible.” P. 45, Fourth Ed. 

“In his [Agathon’s] Reversals of the Situation, however, he shows a mar- 
velous skill in the effort to hit the popular taste,—to produce a tragic effect 
that satisfies the moral sense. This effect is produced when the clever rogue, 
like Sisyphus, is outwitted, or the brave villain defeated.”” P. 69. 


Bywater’s version of the same passages is as follows: 

“Nor, on the other hand, should an extremely bad man be seen falling from 
happiness into misery. Such a story may arouse the human feeling in us, 
but it will not move us to either pity or fear; pity is occasioned by undeserved 
misfortune, and fear by that of one like ourselves; so that there will be nothing 
either piteous or fear-inspiring in the situation.”” P. 35, Oxford, 1909. 

“Yet in their Peripeties {representations of a reversal of fortune], as also 
in their simple plots, the poets I mean show wonderful skill in aiming at the 
kind of effect they desire—a tragic situation that arouses the human feeling in 
one, like the clever villain (e.g., Sisyphus) deceived, or the brave wrong-doer 
worsted.”” P. 55. 

There are three things to be considered here: the nature of 
the villain, the nature of the emotion aroused by the villain, and 
the nature of tragic emotion. Professor Cooper has thrown out 
a suggestion that Richard III and Macbeth are not “utter” vil- 
lains and that, consequently, if I had demonstrated that their 
fall aroused pity and fear, my conclusion would have left Aristotle’s 
generalization unshaken. So it would, if Aristotle had confined 
his statement to the “utter” villain, but Aristotle did not so con- 
fine his statement, nor did I make any attempt to prove that 
these characters aroused pity and fear. It is perfectly obvious, 
if we examine the passages above quoted, that Aristotle believes 
that the downfall of no man whom we are justified in calling a vil- 
lain can arouse tragic emotion. It makes no difference whether 
the villain be an “utter villain,” a “clever rogue,” or a “brave 
villain” (quoting the terms used by Butcher), or (quoting the 
terms used by Bywater) an “extremely bad man,” a “clever vil- 
lain,” or a “brave wrong-doer.” Now my first contention is 
that Richard III and Macbeth are villains. They possess quali- 
ties, it is true, such as courage and intellectual ability, which are 
esthetically, though not morally, good; qualities which might be 
classed in the Ethics as virtues. Nevertheless, these men are 
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both “extremely bad,” both “wrong-doers,” and Richard, at 
least, a “clever” villain. Their overthrow, therefore, should not, 
according to Aristotle’s plain statement, arouse the pity that we 
feel for undeserved misfortune, or the fear that we feel for the 
misfortune of a man like ourselves (the only kind of pity and fear 
Aristotle recognizes as tragic). And it does not; this I admit, 
and admitted in my thesis. There is no room for argument on 
such a point, for a villain is a man who deserves his misfortune, 
and one who is unlike ourselves. But then, according to Aris- 
totle, whatever emotion their downfall did arouse would not be 
tragic. To this deduction I take exception. One of my original 
conclusions was that the Aristotelian pity and fear are not neces- 
sary elements of tragic emotion. Professor Cooper ignores this 
conclusion, thinking he has discovered in Bywater’s phrase “hu- 
man feeling” an adequate interpretation of the emotion aroused 
by the fall of a villain. In my dissertation I set forth my reasons 
for believing that the emotions aroused by Richard III and Macbeth 
could not be classed as satisfaction of the moral sense, or as pity 
or fear as those terms are used by Aristotle. And I do not think 
now, after reading Professor Cooper’s review, that the phrase 
“human feeling,’’ which Bywater defines as “commiseration of 
the tender-hearted even for the wicked in misfortune,” inter- 
prets at all adequately those emotions. In the two chapters of 
my book which deal with the tragedies of Richard IIT and Macbeth 
I have analysed at length the emotions which I believe are aroused 
by these two plays. If my analysis is sound, the emotions aroused 
in the case of Richard II ]—for I distinguished between the two—bear 
no resemblance to the commiseration of the tender-hearted man for 
deserved suffering, and in the case of Macbeth, very little. Pity 
and fear, I there stated, were aroused, but, I explicitly added, not 
pity for the individual and not fear for a man like ourselves. What 
we fear, I said, is not “that we shall become like Richard, act like 
Richard, or suffe: like him. What we do fear is Richard himself; 
or, to put it another way, we fear the power of evil when embodied 
in a nature like Richard’s.”” “Pity also is present,” I said, “but 
in a lesser degree and in a peculiar form. It is not pity for the in- 
dividual, as Aristotle suggests, but pity for the waste of great tal- 
ents.’’ But even this pity for the waste of great talents and this 
fear of a man like Richard I felt to be not the sole emotions aroused 
by the tragedy; and I discarded the term pity for the time being 
in favor of the term “waste” used by Professor Bradley. My 
final conclusion in respect to both Richard III and Macbeth was 
that the emotions that stirred us most profoundly were awe at 
the magnitude of the forces involved, and a sense of waste at the 
loss of so much good as the result of the struggle between good and 
evil. Now these emotions are not the same as tender-hearted com- 
miseration for the wicked in misfortune; they are emotions of which 
Aristotle takes no account. Consequently it cannot be said that 
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Aristotle recognizes the success by certain Greek poets in doing 
what Shakespeare subsequently did with Richard III and Macbeth. 

The question remaining is whether the emotions I have just 
mentioned are tragic. I think they are, and have, in my thesis, 
set forth my reasons for so thinking. The object of this reply, 
however, is not to restate all the arguments in my dissertation but 
to refute the charge that Bywater’s rendering of one Greek word 
which I neglected to consider, removes the very ground upon which 
I based my chief argument and causes the whole edifice to collapse. 
My contention would be that neither “moral sense” nor “the 
human feeling in one” (i. e. “tender-heartedness’’) rightly ex- 
presses the emotion aroused by two Shakespearean tragedies in 
which the heroes are villains. 

If my analysis of the emotions aroused by Richard III and 
Macbeth is sound, and my classification of these emotions just, it 
follows that Aristotle’s generalization that pity and fear alone 
constitute tragic emotion, and its corollary that a villain cannot 
arouse tragic emotion, are unsound. If we admit that pity and 
fear are not necessary elements of tragic emotion, but maintain 
that only those tragedies are to be called “best” which arouse 
pity and fear, then we must strike Macbeth from the list. If, 
however, Macbeth is to be taken as an example of second-best, 
can we find anything like a unanimity of opinion (except as to 
King Lear) among people of cultivated taste as to the plays that 
shall remain on the list of the “best’’ ? 

C. V. Boyer. 
University of Illinois. 
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Soeben neu enschienen: 

Sprachgebrauch und Sprachrichtigkeit im Deutschen. Von 
Karl Gustaf Andresen. Zehnte Auflage, herausgegeben von 
Dr. Franz Séhns. 1912. 29%4 Bogen, gr. 8°. M. 6.—; elegant 
gebunden M. 7.—. 

Inhalt: Ejinleitung.—Orthographische Verhaltnisse.—Zur Aussprache. 
Volksetymologische Einfliisse.—Formenlehre. Deklination der Substantiva. 
Genus der Substantiva. Adjektivische Flexion. Flexion der Zahlwérter. 
Pronomen. Konjugation. Wortbildung.—Syntax. Mangel des pronomina- 
len Subjekts im Satze. Auslassung der Kopula und des Hilfsverbs. Synesis 
des Numerus. Sprachwidriger Plural des Pradikats. Infinitiv und Partizip. 
Miszbrauch des reflexiven Pronomens in der Konjugation. Persénliches 
Passiv von nicht transitiven Verben. Wechsel zwischen persénlichen und 
unpersonlichen Verbalausdriicken. Verhaltnisse des Modus im Nebensatze. 
Zeitverhaltnisse des Pradikats. Prapositionaler Infinitiv. Substantivischer 
Infinitiv. Beziehungen des unfiektierten Partizips. Mangel des logischen 
Subjekts beim Partizip. Haufung partizipialer Figungen. Verwendung der 
Partizipien mit Riicksicht auf Tempus und Modus. Komparation des Parti- 
zips. Partizipialstrukturen. Kirze und Sparsamkeit im Ausdruck. Uber- 
flusz und Uherladung. Pleonasmus und Tautologie. Doppelte Verneinung. 
Beziehungen von Satzen auf ein vorhergegangenes Wort. Fehlerhafter Ge- 
brauch des attributiven Adjektivs. Beziehung des Substantivs auf das erste 
Glied einer Zusammensetzung. Das Adverb in syntaktischer Hinsicht. Syn- 
taktische Verhaltnisse der Komparation. Miszbrauchliche Vertretung des 
einfachen Pronomens. Kasuslehre: Nominativ und Akkusativ, Genetiv, 
Dativ und Akkusativ. Apposition. Bedeutung und Reaktion der Prapositio- 
nen. Abhangigkeit der Praposition von einem Verbalnomen. Haufung 
prapositionaler Beziehungsverhaltnisse Syntax des Relativs. Relative 
Adverbia statt relativer Adjektiva. Das persénliche oder demonstrative 
Pronomen anstatt des Relativs. Das Relativ in der Beiordnung und Unter- 
ordnung. Haufungen relativer Fiigungen. Relativsatze bloszen Satzteilen 
beigeordnet. Dem Relativsatz ein Hauptsatz beigeordnet. Relativsatz statt 
Hauptsatz. Haufung und Verschlingung verschiedenartiger Figungen im 
Satze. Logische Verhaltnisse. Wortstellung und Wortfolge. Undeutlich- 
keit und Zweideutigkeit. Wohllaut des Ausdrucks, Verstésze gegen den- 
selben. Reinheit in der Schriftsprache.—Register. 


Vollstandig liegt vor: 

Deutsches Aussprachewérterbuch von Wilheim Viétor, 
Professor an der Universitat Marburg. 1908—1912. 30% 
Bogen. Gr. 8°. Preis M. 12.—, geb. in Ganzleinen M. 13.50, 
in Halbleder M. 14—. 

England. Seine Geschichte, Verfassung und staatlichen 
Einrichtungen von Dr. G. Wendt, Professor an der Oberreal- 
schule in Hamburg. Vierte Auflage. 1912. 24% Bogen. Gr. 
8°. M. 6—, gebunden M. 6.80. 





























VERLAG DER WIEDMANNSCHE BUCHHAND- 
LUNG IN BERLIN 








Soeben erschienen: 


Vom Mittelalter 
zur Reformation 


Forschungen zur Geschichte der deutschen Bildung 


Im Auftrage der Kénigl. Preussischen Akademie der 


Wissenschaften herausgegeben von 


Konrad Burdach 


Zweiter Band 


Briefwechsel des Cola di Rienzo 


Herausgegeben von 





Konrad Burdach und Paul Piur 


Dritter Teil. Kritischer Text, Lesarten und Anmerkungen. 
Mit 3 Faksimilebeilagen. Gr. 8°. (XXIII u. 471 S.) 
Geh. 16 M. 


Vierter Teil. Anhang. Urkundliche Quellen zur Geschichte 
Rienzos. Oraculum Angelicum Cyrilli und Kommentar 
des Pseudojoachim. Gr. 8°. (XVI u. 3545S.) Geh 
12 M. 


Die vorliegenden beiden Teile bieten den erhaltenen Bestand aller 
von Rienzo und an ihn ergangenen Briefe, sowie aller seine Person be- 
treffenden gleichzeitigen urkundlichen Quellen in kritischer Herstellung 
und eine Ubersicht der zu Grunde liegenden handschriftlichen Uberlie- 


ferung. 


Die vorangehenden Teile folgen spater. 





























Carl Winter’s Universitatsbuchhandlung in Heidelberg 





GERMANISCH-ROMANISCHE 
MONATS-SCHRIFT 


in Verbindung mit 


Dr. F. Holthausen, Dr. V. Michels, 
o. 6. Prof. der englischen Philolo- o. 6. Prof. der deutschen Philologie 
gie an der Universitat Kiel an der Universitat Jena 
Dr. W. Meyer-Liibke, Dr. W. Streitberg, 
o. 6. Prof. der romanischen Philolo- 0. 6. Prof. der indog. Sprachwissen- 
gie an der Universitat Wien schaft an der Universitat Minchen 


herausgegeben von 
Dr. Heinrich Schréder in Kiel. 

Die Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift erscheint 
seit Januar 1909 in Heften von etwa 4 Druckbogen. Der Bezugspreis fir 
den Jahrgang (12 Hefte) betragt in Deutschland und Osterreich-Ungarn 

ostfrei 6 Mark, ins Ausland 7 Mark. Ausfihrliche Prospekte stehen ~ 
erfagung. Jahrgang I-III sind auch in Leinwand gebunden fir je 7 
Mark lieferbar. Der IV Jahrgang ist im Ercheinen. 


WORTER UND SACHEN 
Kulturhistorische Zeitschrift fiir Sprach- und 





Sachforschung 
herausgegeben von 
R. Meringer W. Meyer-Liibke J. J. Mikkola 
R. Much M. Murko. 


Diese neue, reich illustrierte Zeitschrift, von der Band I-III erschie- 
nen ist, strebt eine Vereinigung von yrachwissenschaft und Sachwissen- 
schaft an und sucht darin die Zukunft SP Kulturgeschichte. Jahrlich soll 
ein Band von 30 Bogen zum Preise von 20 Mark verdéffentlicht werden. 
Die Hefte sind zu erhéhtem Preis auch einzeln kauflich. Band oe 
1 kostet einzeln 12 M. Heft 2: 14.60 M. Band II, Heft 1: 16 M., Heft 
2: A Band III, Heft 1: M. 13.60, Heft 2, M. 10.40. Band IV, Heft 
1: M. 17.60. 


Mittelhochdeutsches Wé6rterbuch zu den deutschen Sprach- 
denkmialern Béhmens und der mahrischen Stadte Brinn, 
Iglau und Olmiitz im XIII. bis XV. Jahrhundert von Dr. 
FRANZ JeELINEK (Germanische Bibliothek, herausgegeben von 
W. Srrerrserc, I, IV. Reihe, 3. Band.) geh. 20. M., in Lein- 
wand geb. 21 M. 

Norwegisch- -danisches etymologisches Wé6rterbuch. Auf Grund 
der Ubersetzung von Dr. D. Davidsen neu bearbeitete deutsche 
Ausgabe. Mit Literaturnachweisen strittiger Etymologien sowie 
deutschem und altnordischem W6Orterverzeichnis von H. S, Fark 
und Ar Torp, Professoren an der Universitat Kristiania. 
(Germanische Bibliothek, herausgegeben von W. STREITBERG. 
I. Abt. IV. Reihe. 1. Band.) 2 Bande, 8°. geh. 44 M, in Lein- 
wand geb. 46 M. 

Wéorterbuch der Altgermanischen Personen- und Vélkerna- 
men. Nach der Uberlieferung des klassischen Altertums 
bearbeitet von M. Scuénretp. (Germanische Bibliothek, her- 
ausgegeben von W. Srrerrserc, I, IV. Reihe, 2, Band). geh. 8 
M., in Leinwand geb. 9 M. 























Verlag von W. Kohl hammer, 


Stuttgart, Leipzig und Berlin. 








Seitidrift 
fir Deutihe PHilologic. | 


Peqriindet von Julius Sader im Yabhre 1868. 


Herausgegeben von Hugo Gering und Fricdridy Kauffmann. 


Die Seiticdhrift qliedert fich in gwei Teile, bon denen der eine 
Abhandlungen und Auffatze oder auch ungedrucdte Terte fleine- 
ren UmfangS, der andere fritijce Referate und Rezenfionen 
bringt. Nbr Ynhalt umfpannt das Gejamtgebict der dentiden 
Philolagics fie beriicjidtiqt in gleidhem Mage die Sprache und 
die Literatur, und zwar fowohl nach ihren volfStiimlichen wie 
nad ihren fiinjtlerijdhen UAusdrucsformen (Stilgejhidte und 
Versgejhidte), nach ihren heimifchen Ouellen wie nad ihren 
fremdipradlicden Beziehungen, nad ihren alteren wie nad ihren 
jiingeren Denfmalern. Ferner Lapt fie fich die der Pflege befonders 
bedDurftige Deutidhe Ultertumsfunde angelegen fein und wabhr- 
Dadiird den Sujammenhang mit der deutiden Gejcdhichtswiffent- 
fchaft (Kulturgeidhicie, Runitaefcdidte ). 

&8 ijt dDafiir Sorge gqetragen, dah alle widtiqen wiffenfdaft- 
licen Bublifationen, die auf dem Biichermarft eridheinen, bib- 
liographifd zulammengeftellt und von fadfundigen Referenten 
befproden und beurteilt werden. Uber die Verhandlungen Der 
PBhilologenverjammlungen, wird ausfiihrlich) Bericht erftattet; 
augerdem werden die Lefer Durd) Aufnahme biographiidher Cin- 
szelfchreiben oder zufanmmenfafiender Charafterijtifen der name 
hafteren orjder mit den dueren Vorgingen in der germanifti- 
iden Wilienfdaft auf dem Laufenden erhalten. 

Der felte Stamm von Mitarbeitern fest fic) aus Profefjoren 
und Dozenten der Univerjititen und hdheren Lehranftalten 
Deutihlands, Ofterreich3, Hollands, SfandinavienS und der 
Sahweiz zusammen; die Redaftion lakt eS fich aber aud anges 
legen fein, jiingeren Gelehrten fiir ihre Erjtlingsarbeiten Raum 
qu gewabren. 

Die Seitfdhrift erfdeint viermal jahrlich in Heften von ca. 8 


Bogen. Der Abonnementspreis betriqt jahrlid) 20 Marf. 








Peltellungen nimmt jede Buchhandlung entgegen. 





Geo. Banta Pusitisuine Co., MenasHa, Wis. 
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‘Publications of ‘the Usiversity of igi. 
ee es 


Following is a partial list of the publications issued at the University: 


1 Tee Jovrwa or Encush anp Germanic Pusvoocy, Published quar-. 
terly.. Three dollars a year. Address Journal of English and Germanic . 
Philology, 158-B. Administration Building, University of Ilfinois. 


2 Tse University Stunies, -A series of monographs on ideas 
subjects, Publication discontinuedy some back numbers available. Ad- 
dress 158-B Administration Building, University of Illinois. 


3. Tse Universrry or Incivors Srupres in ree Socran SereNces ig a 
special series. Monographs in history, economies, political. sciente and 
sociology, issued quarterly. ..Three ‘dollars “a. ‘year. Address 138-B- 
Administration Building, University of Illinois. 


4 Tue Intrnors BrovocicAt Menocrapns, published quarterly. Three 
dollars a vear.. Address 1s8-B Administration Building, University~of 
Illinois. 


5.. THe Unrversrry or Itimors Setons i Lancuact No LrreraTure, 
published quarterly, Three dollars a year. Address 158-B Administration 
Building, University.of Illinois. 


6. Tae Burcetin or Tee Acarcurtyrar Expsrrment Station. Address” 
Director Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Illinois, 


7. Tre Bunierin or tae Encrnererrnc Experiment Station. A report 
of the research work in the Engineering Experiment Station. Address Di- 
rector of Engineering Experiment Station, University of .[linois. 


8. Tee Bucterin or tae State Laponatory or Naturat History. Ad- 
dress Director of State Laboratory of Natutal History, University of 
Illinois. 

9.. Tart Buttermy or tHe State Geovocicar Survey. Address Director 
of State Geological Survey, University of Illinois. 


ro. . Tue BULLETIN oF THE State Water Survey. Address Director of 


State Water Survey, University of Illinois. 


11. Tre Report or tHe Strate Entomo.ocisr. Address State Ento- 
mologist, University of Il!linois. 


~ 


12. Tue Butierin oF THe Ittiwots Association or TEACHERS OF Bae Ns 


uss, Address jor University Hall, University of Illinois, 


13... Tae Butierin or tHe Scwoo. or Envucation, Address 203 Uni- 
versity Hall, University of Illinois. 


14. The general series, containing the University catalog and cireulare: 
of special departments. Address the Registrar, University of Illinois. z, 














